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FUNDAMENTALS  OF  PHI  SIGMA  KAPPA 

[Excerpts  from  an  address  by  President  R . G . Lafean  at 
Founders’  Day  Banquet  in  Pittsburgh) 

“A  thorough  knowledge  and  correct  understanding  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  our  Fraternity  must  come  from  an  understanding  of  the 
plans  and  aspirations  of  its  originators.  Let  us  take  a few  moments 
to  view  again  the  principles  of  the  Order,  a bit  of  its  history,  the  ap- 
plication of  those  principles,  and  the  significance  of  that  history.  A 
statement  introductory  to  and  explanatory  of  the  fraternity  structure 
is  found  in  the  Preamble  and  in  these  words : 

“In  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century,  as  a protest  against  the  lack 
of  literary  culture,  and  to  cater  to  the  social  needs  of  the  students, 
there  was  inaugurated  a system  of  secret  societies  which  have  be- 
come a series  of  fraternities  whose  true  beneficence  is  that  they  are 
homes.  They  promote  the  student’s  welfare ; keep  him  up  to  the 
work  laid  out  in  the  curriculum,  and  save  him  in  many  instances 
from  jeopardizing  his  college  career;  the  culture  which  naturally 
comes  from  associating  with  those  older  and  of  greater  experience 
he  receives ; intellectual  training  is  not  neglected ; but  the  greatest 
good  of  all  is  that  given  by  the  fraternal  spirit  which  exists  in  all 
true  homes  and  all  true  religions.  The  secrecy  that  is  maintained  is 
not  wrongful,  but  of  benefit;  it  is  the  secrecy  that  covers  the  true 
home,  whose  objects  all  know,  but  whose  methods  are  private  and 
sacred  rights.” 

Thus  we  learn  from  the  Preamble  to  the  By-laws  of  Phi  Sigma 
Kappa,  that  there  was  need  for  the  Society  which  was  born  on  the 
fifteenth  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three.  A society 
dedicated  to  the  Golden  Rule.  “Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.” 

This  is  the  foundation  of  our  Brotherhood.  Upon  this  Golden 
Rule  three  lessons  have  been  taught  to  more  than  twelve  thousands 
of  America’s  selected  youths.  These  lessons,  first  of  self  sacrifice, 
secondly  of  courage  and  finally  of  loyalty  are  remembered  and  prac- 
tised in  every-day  life  by  all  who  before  the  Altar  in  solemn  obliga- 
tion saw  the  sacred  fire  of  brotherhood  kindled. 

Your  mind  and  mine  have  off  turned  back  to  the  day  when  we  were 
admitted  to  the  Fraternity.  Only  one  remains  with  us  who  assumed 
that  solemn  obligation  sixty  years  ago.  Though  more  than  six  hun- 
dred of  our  brothers  have  passed  to  the  Chapter  Invisible,  William 
Penn  Brooks  remains  on  this  Sixtieth  Anniversary  to  continue  to 
ground  us  in  the  fundamentals  which  actuated  the  Founders. 

So  on  this  Sixtieth  Anniversary  it  is  proper  that  we  meet  again  in 
common  fellowship — in  every  chapter  and  every  town — in  reverence 
to  the  Founders,  in  gratitude  to  the  Builders,  and  in  honor  of  the 
youths  in  our  forty-nine  colleges  and  universities  and  technical 
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schools,  who  today  are  so  nobly  carrying  on  the  great  work  of  teach- 
ing the  faith  to  an  ever-increasing  membership. 

As  we  observe  this  Sixtieth  Anniversary  it  may  well  be  with  a 
feeling  of  piride  in  the  achievements  of  our  order.  Although  the 
nationalization  of  this  fraternity  began  in  1888,  it  has  been  but  ap- 
proximately 30  years  since  our  standing  as  one  of  the  leading  fra- 
ternal orders  has  been  generally  recognized. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  on  this  occasion  we  should  recall  that 
the  most  critical  years  of  our  history  were  those  following  the  in- 
duction of  the  first  branch  chapter  in  1888.  Then  every  conceivable 
obstacle  was  encountered ; public  distrust  of  the  entire  fraternity 
system ; an  empty  treasury ; lack  of  harmony  within  our  own  ranks  : 
no  adequate  organization  for  chapter  supervision ; an  alumni  body 
small  in  numbers  and  generally  disinterested.  Failure  under  those 
circumstances  would  have  been  natural  and  excusable. 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa  survived  in  those  years  because  of  the  character 
of  the  Founders  and  of  their  early  successors ; and  it  is  some  of  the 
qualities  of  these  men  which  we  may  now  review. 

Fundamentally,  the  Founders  were  men  of  vision.  They  had  as 
their  ideal  the  development  of  a fraternal  and  social  order  which 
should  adequately  meet  the  inherent  and  universal  desire  for  com- 
radeship, and  for  friendship.  They  were  conscious  of  the  need  for 
the  intimate  expression  of  brotherly  love,  which  confronted  every 
man  as  he  left  his  home  to  enter  upon  a new  adventure ; they  realized 
the  need  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  stimulation.  And  inspired  by 
this  lofty  ideal,  these  men  founded  a society,  destined  to  become  a 
great  national  fraternity. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Founders  and  their  successors  had  faith 
in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  their  ideal;  this  faith  endured  through  the 
years,  and  it  finally  led  a group  of  our  early  members  to  extend  the 
influence  of  their  order  into  other  fields.  Their  faith  was  at  times 
severely  tested,  but  they  held  fast  to  it,  and  at  last  their  faith  was 
justified  and  their  endeavors  were  crowned  with  success. 

A third  characteristic  of  these  men  was  that  of  loyalty.  They 
were  loyal  to  their  vision,  and  this  devotion  demanded  a sacrifice 
which  we  must  never  forget  and  ever  revere,  although  we  cannot 
comprehend  the  nature  of  the  burden  which  was  assumed  by  those 
who  volunteered  for  this  service. 

It  was  because  of  these  qualities  of  leadership,  that  Phi  .Sigma 
Kappa,  a quarter  of  a century  after  its  founding,  emerged  a great 
national  organization.  And  because  of  this  vision,  faith  and  loyalty, 
a thousand  undergraduates  are  today  enjoying  a heritage  made  rich 
by  the  labors  of  those  who  have  gone  before. 

But  the  conquest  is  still  on  ; we  cannot  rest  secure  in  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  past,  creditable  as  they  may  be ; there  is  placed  up- 
on us  by  the  achievement  of  previous  generations,  the  obligation  to 
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carry  on,  and  to  build  an  ever  greater  and  more  effective  fraternal 
order.  We  may  be  confident  that  the  same  qualities  of  character 
which  have  dominated  our  history  may  be  relied  upon  to  lead  us  to 
further  victories. 

This  fraternity,  and  every  other,  is  constantly  at  the  crossroads ; it 
must  unceasingly  conquer  or  itself  become  conquered.  The  destiny 
of  each  chapiter  and  of  the  whole  fraternity,  rests  with  the  present 
and  future  leaders. 

These  men,  if  they  are  to  succeed  as  have  their  predecessors,  must 
be  men  of  character.  They  too  must  see  the  vision ; long  ago  one  of 
our  wise  men  said  that  where  there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish ; it 
will  be  so  with  the  college  fraternity.  We  must  see  the  vision  of  our 
chapter  houses  becoming  real  homes  in  which  the  abiding  friendships 
may  be  formed;  we  must  see  the  vision  of  each  chapter  effectively 
promoting  the  intellectual  interests  of  its  members ; we  must  see  the 
vision  of  these  chapters  insisting  upon  a way  of  life  for  each  mem- 
ber, which  will  send  him  forth  from  his  fraternity  home  a better 
man  and  a more  useful  citizen. 

These  are  the  ancient  ideals  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappia ; they  are  ex- 
emplified in  the  teachings  and  symbolism  of  our  ritual ; if  we  are  to 
go  forward  to  still  greater  service,  every  chapter  leader  must  un- 
derstand these  ideals,  he  must  believe  in  them  and  be  faithful  to 
them,  and  he  must  be  prepared  to  toil,  and  if  necessary  to  sacrifice 
for  their  fulfillment  in  this  chapter. 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa  has  never  gone  backward.  Ever  Forward  has 
been  our  motto  since  1873  whether  or  not  we  recognized  it  in  those 
words.  Some  impelling  force  has  pointed  the  way  and  has  kept  our 
ship  true  to  its  course. 

No  worthy  fraternity  movement  has  come  to  the  fore  without  hav- 
ing Phi  Sigma  Kappa  enlisted  with  its  leaders.  We  have  definitely 
held  to  our  conviction  that  American  College  fraternities  are  agencies 
for  good;  that  they  must  work  in  harmony  to  justify  the  trust  placed 
in  them  by  college  officials;  that  they  must  maintain  homes  which 
demand  the  respect  of  members,  of  parents  and  of  neighbors  alike ; 
that  they  can  stir  the  slothful  and  encourage  the  disheartened ; that 
they  can  and  do  influence  the  youth  to  develop  those  talents  and  those 
traits  which  contribute  to  his  future  welfare;  that  they  teach  the 
virtue  of  self-sacrifice,  courage,  and  loyalty ; that  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample they  teach  the  youth  of  our  land  to  cooperate,  to  select  careful- 
ly his  associates,  to  respect  the  rights  of  others,  to  have  the  courage 
of  his  convictions,  and  to  seek  and  support  those  principles  by  which 
successful  lives  are  moulded.  The  fraternity  has  a very  definite 
place  in  our  lives  and  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  is  a recognized  leader  in  the 
field. 

Many  pens  have  displayed  the  dazzling  scenes,  the  gorgeous  wealth 
and  wonders  of  America,  but,  better  than  the  splendor  of  our  seen- 
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ery,  the  magnitude  of  our  wealth,  and  the  value  of  our  resources,  is 
the  heart  of  kindness  that  beats  under  the  bosom  of  our  noble  citi- 
zenship, the  loyalty  that  burns  like  a flame  upon  the  altar  and  the 
spirit  of  brotherhood  that  throbs  and  surges  in  the  veins  of  our 
manhood. 

There  was  never  before  such  an  opportunity  as  now  presents  it- 
self, for  the  college  fraternity  to  meet  a human  need  which  no  other 
organization  now  in  existence  can  supply.  The  opportunity  is  bound- 
ed only  by  the  limits  of  our  own  vision  and  leadership. 

The  challenge  to  this  service  comes  to  the  undergraduate  and 
alumni  leaders  of  every  chapter.  Upon  oar  altars  the  sacred  fire  of 
fraternal  relationship  must  be  kept  alive  and  the  deep  and  sacred 
hopes  that  fill  the  hearts  of  men  must  be  rekindled.  We  may  well 
lift  our  eyes  and  hearts  to  the  Almighty  saying,  “Lord  share  this  of- 
fice with  us.  Yea,  come  closer  and  share  our  hearts;  take  thy  right- 
ful place  in  our  thoughts,  our  ambitions,  our  homes,  our  all.  Help 
us  to  follow  the  simple  faith  of  our  youth.  Help  us  to  be  courage- 
ous, with  our  heads  up  and  our  eyes  straight  ahead  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  the  Golden  Rule,  ‘Whatsoever  we  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.’  ” This  is  the  foundation  of  our 
Brotherhood ; it  is  our  firm  conviction. 

Convictions  are  opinions  one  is  willing  to  die  for.  Our  Founders 
gave  us  a Society  instituted  upon  the  true  spirit  of  fraternity.  Fra- 
ternity means  just  what  your  ideas  make  it  mean  to  you.  Truthfully, 
it  should  be  regarded  as  that  love  of  principle  which  is  welded  as 
with  the  vise,  like  unto  that  friendship  which  existed  between  David 
and  Jonathan,  which  inspired  the  devotion  of  Damon  and  Pythias 
and  which  cemented  the  communion  of  Ruth  and  Naomi.  Our  broth- 
erhood is  bound  together  by  obligation  not  in  the  sense  of  an  un- 
wholesome tie,  but  in  the  sense  of  a hearty  fidelity  consciously  and 
resolutely  adopted.  Fraternity  is  a bright  flame  emitting  none  of  the 
smoke  of  selfishness.  Its  origin  is  Divine  and  its  results  enrapture 
the  soul.  Fraternity  is  a flower  that  blooms  in  all  seasons.  Its  eter- 
nal and  universal  fragrance  dispells  every  thought  of  envy  and  puri 
fies  the  mind  with  a priceless  contentment.  True , fraternity  can 
only  be  found  to  bloom  in  the  soul  of  a noble  and  self-sacrificing 
heart;  there;  it  has  perennial  summer,  a never  ending  season  of  joy 
to  its  happy  possessor.  Our  faith  in  brotherhood,  in  cooperation,  in 
loyalty  will  forever  be  the  faith  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa.  Long  may 
she  live!  Long  nuiy  she  be  the  inspiration  that  leads  us  on  the  royal 
road  to  the  noblest  thing  on  earth — A GOOD  MAN. 


Seventeen  pages  in  the  October  issue  of  The  Palm  of  Alpiha  Tau 
Omega  were  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Arkle  Clark,  an 
outstanding  alumnus  and  first  man  to  hold  the  position  of  dean  of 
men,  whose  death  brought  sorrow  to  the  entire  fraternity  world. 
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SENATOR  MATTHEW  NEELY 

The  honor  of  being  the  first  member  of  Phi  Sigma  Kapipa  to  be- 
come a United  States  senator  falls  to  Matthew  M.  Neely,  of  West 
Virginia,  a member  of  Delta  chapter,  which  justly  prides  itself  on 
the  number  of  its  alumni  who  have  made  a name  for  themselves 
in  national  life.  Among  these  is  Howard  Gore,  who  served  as  sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  under  Coolidge,  and  later  became  governor  of 
West  Virginia. 

Senator  Neely,  a democrat,  was  born  in  Grove,  Dodridge  county 
West  Virginia,  being  the  son  of  Alfred  and  Mary  Norris  Neely.  He 
served  in  the  West  Virginia  volunteer  infantry  throughout  the 
Spanish-American  war;  was  graduated  from  the  academic  and  law 
departments  of  the  University  of  West  Virginia,  where  he  joined 
Phi  Sigma  Kappa;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1902,  and  since  that 
time  has  been  continuously  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  at  Fair- 
mont, W.  Va. 

He  was  married  October  21,  1903  to  Miss  Alberta  Claire  Ramage, 
of  Fairmont,  to  whom  were  born  two  sons — Alfred  R.  and  John 
Champ  Neely,  and  one  daughter,  Corinne  Neely. 

He  was  mayor  of  Fairmont  1908  to  1910,  clerk  of  the  house  of 
delegates  of  West  Virginia,  1911-1913;  was  elected  to  the  sixty- 
third  congress  October  14,  1913  to  fill  an  unexpired  term,  and  was 
re-elected  to  the  sixty-fourth,  sixty-fifth,  and  sixty-sixth  congresses ; 
elected  United  State  Senator  in  1922 ; was  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  re-election  in  1928;  again  elected  to  the  United  States  senate  in 
1930  for  the  term  which  expires  March  3,  1937. 

Senator  Neely  has  made  an  enviable  record  both  in  the  house  of 
representatives  and  as  senator.  He  is  not  one  to  rush  into  the  lime- 
light, but  is  quiet,  modest  and  unassuming.  He  has  been  a great  sen- 
ator from  a great  state. 


BEQUESTS 

When  making  your  will  and  thinking  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappia,  us  the 
following  form : 

I hereby  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Endowment  Fund  of  the 
Phi  Sigma  Kappa  Fraternity,  a national  college  fraternity,  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  the  following 
described  property  to  wit:  (describe). 


In  order  to  establish  better  financing  of  fraternities  at  Penn  State, 
the  college  is  cooperating  by  withholding  diplomas  to  those  students 
who  have  contracted  bills  and  have  made  no  arrangements  for  t'heir 
payment.  Chapter  officers  have  but  to  submit  the  “black  list”  to 
the  college  treasurer.  Ohio  State,  Montana,  Indiana,  and  Rhode 
Island  are  among  other  institutions  who  assist  fraternities  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  “accounts  receivable”  menace. 
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SCHOLARSHIP  AND  DEPRESSION 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa  is  getting  along  in  the  Fraternity  World  scho- 
lastically. This  is  true  of  her  other  activities  also,  but  in  scholar- 
ship Phi  Sigma  Kappa  has  really  gone  forward.  During  these  un- 
settled times,  progress  is  particularly  gratifying  and  it  is  felt  that  the 
Fraternity  and  each  individual  brother  are  getting  more  of  their 
money’s  worth  in  education.  Our  national  scholarship  program  has 
helped,  and  there  must  be  a growing  realization  that  when  money  is 
spent,  whether  for  food,  clothes,  amusement,  or  education  it  should 
be  spent  wisely. 

In  spite  of  the  similarity  of  the  names,  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  is  not 
trying  to  become  a pseudo-Phi  Beta  Kappa.  To  date  the  vice-pres- 
ident in  charge  of  scholarship  and  the  regional  scholarship  directors 
have  urged  only  that  each  chapter  of  the  Fraternity  shall  attain  a 
position  at  least  in  the  upper  half  of  the  fraternities  on  its  campus. 
This  has  been  shown  to  be  a very  possible  goal  and  the  1931 -1932 
Scholarship  Report  listed  two-thirds  of  our  chapiters  above  the  all- 
men’s average  on  their  respective  campuses.  Next  year  we  hope 
to  consolidate  the  position  we  have  won  along  the  scholarship  front, 
which  so  far  has  not  been  as  quiet  as  one  might  suppose.  With  the 
depression  sticking  with  us  like  a hangover,  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
active  brother  to  his  parents,  Fraternity,  and  himself  to  help  dig  in. 

Whatever  are  considered  the  values  of  college  training,  and  there 
are  many,  it  is  difficult  to  ignore  the  value  of  obtaining  a sound 
foundation  in  the  several  branches  of  learning  at  college.  Frankly, 
no  one  wants  an  incompetent  or  a loafer  in  the  business  world  and 
in  spite  of  the  way  reformers  decry  college  men,  it  is  doubtful  if 
many  of  the  college  men  themselves  want  a scholastic  failure  and 
wise  guy  cluttering  up  their  horizon  and  the  fraternity  house  living 
room  furniture.  The  writer  has  in  mind  several  examples  to  illus- 
trate the  point.  They  are  crude,  but  they  illustrate  crude  people,  a 
certain  type  of  “collich  feller.” 

*Pete  X — was  always  bragging  of  the  small  amount  of  work  he 
did,  “never  took  a book  home,”  “always  got  by,”  etc.  Finally  one 
day  he  said  to  the  usual  group  of  students  who  were  gathered 
around,  “you  guys  can  study  all  you  want  to.  You’re  dumb.  When 
I leave  here,  I’m  gonna  live  by  my  wits.” 

His  oration  was  never  forgotten.  To  a small  extent  it  may  be 
supposed  that  a few  believed  it  a little.  Many  years  after  when 
chance  brought  the  writer  back  to  the  college  office,  there  was 
Pete  X — smacking  the  office  typewriter  for  the  proverbial  twenty 
or  twenty-five  dollars  a week.  There  he  was  “living  by  wits.”  He 
wasn’t  smart  enough  to  pull  wool  over  a sheep’s  eyes. 

Another  smart  senior  remarked  on  the  eve  of  being  graduated, 
“When  I begin  my  first  job,  I’m  not  working  for  nothing.  I’m  go- 

*True  cases;  fictitious  names. 
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ing  to  take  in  ten  thousand  dollars  the  first  year.”  (In  order  that 
there  be  no  misunderstanding,  the  amount  is  written  in  figures, 
$10,000.00.)  When  the  various  failures  and  escapades  of  the  smart 
senior  were  considered,  a few  grains  of  salt  were  thoughtfully 
sprinkled.  To  date,  this  college  godsend  has  hardly  ever  had  a job 
of  any  kind  and  yet  his  big  thoughts  were  uttered  years  before  the 
depression. 

In  contrast  to  the  above  “honible  examples”  all  of  the  students 
who  did  their  work  conscientiously  at  college  during  these  same 
years  are  now  getting  along  quite  well  in  spite  of  the  depression. 
They  have  reliable  ppsitions,  many  are  married  and  are  buying  their 
homes,  and  they  have  self-respect  and  the  respect  of  their  friends 
and  business  associates.  No  case  comes  to  mind  of  a man  who  was 
a good  student  at  college  and  who  is  now  in  a bad  way. 

A plea  is  not  being  made  to  turn  out  hordes  of  Phi  Beta  Kappas ; 
athletics,  publications,  student  and  social  activities  should  not  be 
dropped  or  curtailed.  Do  Both , studies  and  activities.  Have  the 
will  to  win.  A British  regiment  was  assaulted  time  after  time  by 
the  Germans  during  the  World  War.  After  each  assault  there  were 
less  Tommies  to  hold  the  positions,  but  they  held  them.  The  Ger- 
man commander  took  his  subordinates  to  task  for  not  breaking- 
through.  He  said,  “They  should  be  beaten  by  now.”  One  of  the 
captains  said  to  the  commander,  “The  British  were  beaten  hours 
ago,  but  they  don’t  know  it.”  This  is  like  the  spirit  of  Phi  Sigma 
Kappa.  As  a National  Fraternity  we  have  never  been  beaten  by 
any  problem.  Several  years  ago  we  were  called  on,  the  same  as 
other  fraternities  were,  to  improve  our  scholarship.  This  has  been 
done,  but  there  is  no  standing  still.  We  either  continue  to  im- 
prove or  go  back  to  where  we  were  some  time  ago.  The  solution 
of  the  scholarship  problem  does  not  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  a few. 
It  depends  on  the  active  participation  of  all  concerned  and  even 
those  only  concerned  indirectly.  Naturally  those  who  are  most  con- 
cerned are  the  students  themselves,  their  parents,  and  the  National 
Officers  and  Chapter  Advisers  of  the  Fraternity.  Those  who  can 
aid  but  who  are  usually  not  so  vitally  interested  are  the  college  of- 
ficials and  our  own  alumni. 


Now  is  the  time  while  money  is  scarce  and  moving  slowly,  for 
each  chapiter  to  acquire  good  habits  of  scholarship.  After  all,  schol- 
arship is  largely  a habit  which  may  be  either  neglected  or  developed, 
and  the  beneficial  habits  of  good  scholarship  are  ones  that  may  be 
carried  into  life  after  graduation.  Let’s  go,  Phi  Sigs,  we  can  take 
it! 


Edgar  F.  Russell,  H ’22 
(Regional  Scholarship  Director,)  Region  III 
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Phi  Sigma  Kappa  is  three  score  years  of  age.  During  these 
sixty  years  we  have  expanded  our  serviceableness  to  forty- 
nine  accredited  colleges  and  universities  located  in  thirty 
states.  Coincidentally , our  membership  has  been  enlarged  to 
more  than  thirteen  thousands.  We  have  had  a steady,  rea- 
sonable and  healthy  growth. 

Many  changes  have  come  to  pass  since  the  founding  of  Phi 
Sigma  Kappa , It  is  with  justifiable  pride  that  we  note  the 
part  our  Fraternity  has  taken  in  the  development.  There  is 
an  inherent  loyalty  existing  among  fraternity  men.  Political 
and  industrial  leaders  are  fraternity  trained  men.  There  is 
public  approval  of  the  fraternity  system.  A treasury  has 
been  built,  not  large,  but  so  organized  that  the  proper  offi- 
cials can  carry  out  the  plan  efficiently,  A comprehensive 
system  of  national  administration  has  been  developed.  Col- 
lege and  university  officials  depend  upon  the  fraternity  for 
supervision  of  the  student  body,  character  building,  and  the 
encouraging  of  particular  principles  or  doctrines. 

My  observation  is  that  the  one  mistake  in  the  fraternity 
system  is  that  the  alumni  are  generally  disinterested.  The 
misconception  of  the  fraternity  principle  responsible  for  this 
slumbering  concern,  has  limited  the  sphere  of  usefulness  of 
this  and  every  other  fraternity.  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  is  an 
agency  for  good  and  should  be  employed  throughout  life. 
We  have  the  machinery  to  effectively  organize  our  great 
body  of  members  in  after  college  years,  but  little  progress 
has  been  made.  It  shall  be  our  purpose  to  bring  our  alumni 
together  in  organized  unit.  There  is  a recognized  need  of 
alumni  groups,  I am  confident  that  during  the  coming  sum- 
mer months  when  the  plan  to  extend  our  alumni  organization 
is  presented  to  the  membership,  it  will  merit  your  whole- 
hearted support. 
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Initiates 

To  date  the  following  twelve  chapters  have  already  initiated  more 
men  than  in  1931-32: 


Alpha 

Alpha  Deuteron 

Gamma 

Beta  Deuteron 

Theta 

Omicron  Deuteron 

Xi 

Tau  Deuteron 

Upsilon 

Beta  Triton 

Chi 

Gamma  Triton 

The  following  chapters  have  initiated  as  many  men  as  in  1931-32: 
Omicron  Rho  Deuteron 

A number  of  chapters  have  not  as  yet  initiated  their  delegations 
for  the  current  year,  and  still  other  chapters  have  only  partially  com- 
pleted their  initiations.  It  is  imperative  that  every  chapter  shall  initi- 
ate this  year  as  many  men  as  the  average  of  the  previous  five  years. 

Founders’  Day  u 

Complete  record  are  not  yet  available  as  to  the  Founders’  Day 
meetings  held  during  the  past  few  weeks.  It  appears,  however,  that 
an  unusually  large  number  of  chapters  and  clubs  assembled  to  com- 
memorate this  important  anniversary. 

From  many  have  come  expressions  of  appreciation  of  the  assis- 
tance rendered  by  the  Council  in  preparing  a formal  message  to  be 
presented  at  these  gatherings. 


NEW  YORK  PHI  SIGS  TO  MEET  MONTHLY 

Following  up)  the  strong  desire  expressed  by  the  brothers  who  at- 
tended our  recent  Founders’  Day  Anniversary  luncheon,  the  New 
York  club  sponsored  a monthly  dinner  meeting  of  the  Phi  Sigma 
Kappa  resident  in  the  New  York  area  on  Monday,  April  10th,  at 
the  dub  headquarters,  30  West  44th  Street,  New  York  City. 

This  meeting  was  attended  by  sixteen  brothers  representing  seven 
chapters,  and  it  was  voted  to  run  a similar  meeting  on  Monday  eve- 
ning, May  8th,  when  the  affair  will  be  known  as  “Iota  and  Pi 
Deuteron  Night.” 

Fraternally  yours, 

Henry  A.  Manz, 

Secretary. 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa  Club  of  New  York  City,  Inc. 
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EDITORIAL 


In  the  passing  on  March  12  of  Mrs.  Alice  Barrett,  widow  of 
Joseph  W.  Barrett,  Founder  and  “Big  Chief”  of  the  fraternity,  Phi 
Sigma  Kappa  has  lost  one  whose  friendly,  unflagging  interest  in  the 

fraternity  was  only  second  to  that  of  her 

Wife  of  “Big  V1  , J t ... 

Chief”  D'e  beloved  consort,  whose  passing  fifteen 

years  ago  she  had  never  ceased  to  mourn. 

She  was  thru  the  years  in  every  spiritual  sense  of  the  word,  a 
member  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa.  Her  heart  interest  was  in  her  hus- 
band and  his  fraternity.  She  knew  the  older  men,  and  many  of  the 
younger  ones.  Bright,  vivacious,  interesting,  smiling,  helpful,  her 
motherhood  was  for  the  boys  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  and  what  a 
mother  she  was  to  us  who  knew  and  gained  strength  of  manhood 
under  her  gentle  ministrations. 

She  invariably  attending  the  conventions  of  the  fraternity  when 
the  “Big  Chief”  was  alive,  and  continued  to  do  so  after  his  death. 
She  was  always  one  of  the  guests  of  honor,  and  her  presence  added 
zest  to  the  convention  spirit  already  bubbling  over  with  good  will 
and  fine  brotherhood.  Her  reception  at  Philadelphia  in  1926  was 
especially  noteworthy,  when  the  convention  arose  as  one  man  and 
applauded  her  for  several  minutes.  Again  at  San  Francisco  in  1928 
she  was  a center  of  interest  and  homage  which  touched  her  to  the 
heart. 

Her  name  has  been  added  to  the  Chapter  Invisible — pre-eminently 
the  Lady  Mother  of  a great  fraternity  which  she  loved  so  well. 

Another  fraternity  man  was  added  to  the  large  number  in  high 
public  offices  when  the  recent  appointment  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  was  given  to  Benjamin  N.  Cardozo,  a member  of 
Zeta  Beta  Tau. 


More  and  more  fraternities  are  extending  recognition  awards  to 
members  who  have  merited  sudi  distinction  through  service  or  ac- 
complishment. The  latest  to  be  established  is  by  the  Indianapolis 
Alumni  Association  of  Acacia  Fraternity,  which  annually  is  to  pre- 
sent the  Laurel  Award,  a beautifully  designed  plaque,  to  the  Acacian 
living  in  Indiana  who  has  “through  extraordinary  and  meritorious 
achievement  either  directly  or  indirectly  reflected  credit  upon  the 
Acacia  Fraternity.” 
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THE  HAZARDS  OF  COLLEGE  FRATERNITIES 

(The  letter  below  was  received  thru  the  mails,  without  a signature. 
It  was  postmarked  in  California.  It  is  printed  herewith  in  the  style 
in  which  it  came,  especially  with  respect  to  grammar,  spelling  and 
piunctuation.  Notwithstanding  the  rather  crude  manner  in  which  the 
author  endeavors  to  make  his  point,  there  is  some  modicum  of  truth 
in  his  statements  which  the  fraternities  can  not  entirely  ignore. — 
Editor  Signet.) 

The  price  the  Student  pays  for  orientation — Six  month  Hazing. 
Regardless  of  the  boast  of  scholastic  standing.  The  pledges  of  your 
house  are  certainly  victems  of  Humiliation  Prolonged.  Would  it 
not  be  a humane  just  thing  for  Fraternity  brothers  to  give  a real 
good  crimnal  hazeing,  and  not  keep  their  pledges  wrought  up  in  a 
nervous  state  of  Fear,  that  every  pledge  meeting  they  were  to  be  hum- 
iliated, forced  to  entertain  there  more  advanced  brothers  with  vul- 
gar stories  so  they  can  laugh  and  if  not  vulgar  and  senuos  enough, 
to  be  a victem  for  their  Sadistic  nature  and  be  beaten  with  heavy 
wooden  paddles.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  well  that  all 
Fraternities  study  Criminology,  and  try  and  curb  their  inhibitions  of 
sex — and  not  give  sadistic  expression,  to  boys  they  allure  in  to  their 
houses  ? 

What  is  the  good  of  education — high  schoolastic  standards  if  the 
standards  advanced  for  the  younger  brother  is  of  this  base  nature. 
Is  if  Fair  thata  boy  making  his  adjustment  in  colledge  should  be 
held  under  such  suspense.  What  is  the  effect  on  his  studies. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  in  this  enlightened  age  that  such  beastial- 
ity  remains,  in  what  we  call  the  heart  of  the  intelligent  youth  of  to- 
day. Who  likes  to  be  a victem  of  mob  sadism — that  is  certainly  all 
that  one  could  call  such  depjraved  entertainments  practised  in  your 
fraternities.  Why  if  Fraternities  are  to  remain — is  not  behavor  an 
inspiration  to  the  pledge.  The  days  of  the  court  jester  is  past  the 
circus  is  passing  the  whipping  post  have  gone.  Why  do  you  permit 
the  practise  ofsix  months  hazzing  in  what  you  call  a foremost  na- 
tional Fraternity? 

Other  such  amusements  that  entertain  upper  class  men  which 
boys  are  humiliated  for  are  pie  eating  cont  est  the  victec  who  is  least 
an  animal  and  can  not  devour  his  pie  fast  enough  without  his  hands, 
is  the  victim  for  sadistic  mob. 

The  Darwin  back  to  animal  where  boys  must  crawl  like  animals 
fill  their  mouths  with  water  and  quench  a fire  in  fire  place — why  not 
give  a course  in  University  on  ring  masters  for  circus — technocracy 
is  about  to  be  recognized  their  may  be  quite  a demand  and  opening 
for  such  talented  primative  skill.  The  humilated  victem  who  can  not 
travel  fast  enough  animal  fashion  to  please  his  more  advanced  intel- 
lectual brother  is  rewarded  by  mob  sadism  of  beating  with  paddles. 

Plays  that  are  to  amuse  to  highre  classmen,  yes  the  boys  know  that 
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their  reward  is  punishment  & humilation. 

Is  their  any  reward  that  your  fraternity  or  any  that  has  such  prim- 
ative  prolonged  hazing  has  enough  to  offer  such  a forced  terror  of 
Hell  of  fear  of  humiliation. 

Yes  the  answer  a cess  pool  of  viscousness  for  the  pledge  who  is  the 
victem  at  each  pledge  meeting,  at  the  mercy  of  his  brother  of  high 
scholastic  sdaning  with  base  inhibitions  of  sex  inhibition  and  sadism 
Could  you  as  a normal  citizen  want  your  child  to  pledge  a Fraternity 
Such  a price  to  pay  is  certainly  Fraud  and  misrepresentaion,  to  the 
innocent  boy  who  accepts  (Brother)  Fraternity. 

I am  expressing  a parents  feeling  to  you  and  hope  that  it  might 
bring  light  on  this  hazing  and  prolonge  humilation  and  is  abolished. 
So  a serious  youth  may  have  a fair  chance  to  attain  high  schoolastic 
standards  under  less  stress  and  fear.  I thank  you. 


Seven  college  presidents,  deans,  and  professors  are  on  the  Kappa 
Sigma  committee  engaged  in  studying  the  fraternity’s  relation  to 
new  problems  arising  from  current  changes  in  the  American  educa- 
tional system.  The  committee  is  composed  of  Dean  Christian  Causs, 
Princeton,  chairman;  Vice-Provost  G.  W.  McClelland,  University 
of  Pennsylvania;  Prof.  Edward  M.  Hulme,  Stanford  University; 
President  John  C.  Futrall,  University  of  Arkansas ; Dean  Scott  H. 
Goodnight,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Prof.  Frank  A.  Waugh,  Mass- 
achusetts State  College;  and  President  Charles  C.  Mierow,  Colo- 
rado College. 


Phi  Delta  Theta  has  honored  a famed  alumnus  by  placing  a 
bronze  tablet  on  the  Eugene  Field  Cottage  in  Washington  Park, 
Denver.  Field  was  a member  of  the  Knox-Missouri  chapter  of  ’72. 


“MORTAL  SPRING” 

The  breath  of  spring  tells  that  the  world’s  alive  again, 
But  the  sweetness  comes  each  year  to  only  go  away, 

And  here  and  there,  where  lawns  were  bare, 

The  little  crocus  nods  to  say, 

“However  real  I’m  here  today. 

Tomorrow  must  I fade  and  fall  and  finally  disappear?” 

My  love  for  you  is  not  that  way, 

It’s  sweet  but  could  not  die, 

My  love  is  not  like  springtime,  instead  it’s  here  to  stay, 
Yet  come  with  me  while  winds  are  soft  and  breathe 
the  breath  of  spring, 

And  even  when  the  crocus  goes,  let  never  anything 
Destroy  our  love  and  youth. 

Edgar  F.  Russell,  H ’22. 
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THE  TUTORIAL  SYSTEM  AT  ILLINOIS 

By  C.  R.  Frederick,  <$  K 2 
Assistant  Dean  of  Men , University  of  Illinois 

“These  difficult  days  of  decreased  college  enrollments,  restricted 
resources,  and  reduced  student  budgets  have  everywhere  created 
perplexing  (problems  for  those  associated  with  this  business  of  higher 
education.  Fraternities  and  sororities  have  been  particularly  af- 
fected by  present  conditions  since  in  many  institutions  they  occupy 
what  we  might  call  a more  or  less  marginal  position  quickly  respon- 
sive to  economic  changes. 

“Upon  the  whole,  fraternities  have  attempted  to  meet  current 
conditions  by  following  two  general  courses.  First,  they  have 
sought  additional  pledges  by  making  membership  more  attractive 
and  worth  w^hile.  Second,  they  have  cut  operating  costs  and  trim- 
med budgets  to  the  limit. 

“Various  obvious  methods  have  been  adopted  to  secure  these 
essential  gains  in  membership  and  economical  operation.  For  the 
most  part,  they  have  been  common  devices  employed  before  by  fra- 
ternities or  borrowed  from  the  field  of  business  enterprise.  One 
plan,  however,  embraces  a certain  originality  experimental  fresh- 
ness, and  promise  of  success — qualities  which  commend  it  for  care- 
ful consideration.  It  is  the  variously-termed  praeceptor,  tutorial  ad- 
viser, or  resident  adviser  system  now  being  tried  by  more  than  one 
hundred  chapters  scattered  over  the  country. 

“Thus  far  the  resident  adviser  plan  is  not  standardized.  Many 
of  its  friends  hope  that  it  never  shall  be,  since  each  case  presents 
its  own  particular  conditions  and  problems.  There  are  sufficient 
points  of  similarity,  however,  in  all  the  experiments  being  tried  to 
outline  broadly  the  basis  of  the  plan.  As  the  plan  is  in  operation  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  a faculty  man  or  graduate  student  of  high 
character,  good  personality,  and  scholastic  attainment  is  chosen  by 
the  active  chapter  of  a fraternity  to  serve  as  its  resident  adviser  or 
praeceptor.  This  selection  is  approved  in  most  cases  by  alumni  ad- 
visers and  officers,  who  frequently  transfer  some  of  their  func- 
tions to  the  resident  adviser.  The  latter  may  or  may  not  be  a 
member  of  the  organization  he  advises. 

“Naturally,  the  duties  accompanying  the  position  of  resident  ad- 
viser will  vary  widely  according  to  the  personnel  of  the  chapter 
and  the  personality  and  qualifications  of  the  adviser  himself.  Here 
at  Illinois,  where  twenty-seven  fraternities  are  this  year  experiment- 
ing with  the  plan,  there  are  probably  no  two  advisers  following  iden- 
tical procedures  in  their  work.  Although  they  meet  bi-weekly  to 
discuss  common  problems  and  exchange  suggestions  for  their 
mutual  benefit,  the  advisers  are  all  pursuing  elastic,  adaptable 
courses,  influenced  more  by  their  individual  situations  than  by  any 
standardized  program  of  activity.  The  active  chapiters  and  alumni 
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as  well  as  the  advisers  are  frankly  experimenting  in  search  of  those 
values  which  they  believe  the  system  may  afford. 

“Mr.  Frank  A.  Waugh,  Endowment  Fund  Commissioner  of  Kap- 
pa Sigma  Fraternity,  has  admirably  stated  the  suggested  duties  of 
an  adviser. 

“i.  To  make  personal  acquaintance  with  all  members  of  the 
active  chapter,  to  familiarize  himself  with  their  background,  abil- 
ities, ideals  and  handicaps. 

“i.  To  encourage  and  assist  all  members  in  their  proper  efforts, 
whether  social,  athletics,  or  scholarly,  but  especially  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  scholarly  habits. 

“3.  Especially  to  assist  freshmen  to  find  themselves  and  to  di- 
rect them  in  forming  habits  of  effective  study. 

“4.  To  discover  which  students  are  unsuited  to  college  work  and 
help  them  to  find  their  way  quickly  and  gracefully  out  of  college. 

“5.  To  discover  students  of  special  talent  and  to  direct  them  into 
the  most  profitable  channels  of  development. 

“6.  To  promote  all  scholarly  and  cultural  activities  in  the  chap- 
ter, such  as  discussion  groups,  seminars,  conferences  led  by  attrac- 
tive faculty  members  and  other  outsiders. 

“7.  To  assist  in  raising  the  moral  and  social  tone  of  the  chap- 
ter. 

“8.  Disciplinary  duties  are  especially  excepted.  The  preceptor 
is  not  to  coerce,  discipline  or  censure  the  behavior  of  members  of 
the  chapter,  nor  to  report  delinquencies  to  others  for  correction,  it 
being  felt  that  such  activities  would  seriously  interfere  with  his  pri- 
mary duties. 

“At  Illinois  we  have  insisted  that  the  fraternity’s  active  chapter 
decide  unanimously  upon  adoption  of  the  system,  choose  its  own 
adviser,  and  have  complete  responsibility  in  working  out  the  plan. 
We  have  stressed  the  fact  that  t'he  adviser  is  responsible  only  to  the 
fraternity  and  to  himself,  unless  the  chapter  alumni  have  been 
granted  broad  responsibilities  in  the  fraternity’s  management.  A 
few  organizations  have  brought  the  system  largely  under  the  con- 
trol of  national  officers  and  alumni,  an  unquestionably  sound  policy, 
but  one  which  might  prejudice  the  active  chapter  against  the  plan 
and  prevent  that  complete  cooperation  necessary  if  the  resident  ad- 
viser is  to  serve  with  maximum  success. 

“As  Mr.  Waugh  points  out,  the  adviser  is  in  no  sense  a disciplin- 
ary officer,  and  reports  no  misconduct  or  delinquencies  to  alumni 
or  college  authorities.  His  chief  functions  are  to  promote  a scholar- 
ly, cultural  attitude  among  the  men  with  whom  he  is  working ; en- 
courage and  assist  students  in  their  curricular  and  extra-curricular 
activities;  and  perhaps  advise  the  organization  officers  in  the  eco- 
nomical, efficient  management  of  the  house. 

“In  these  difficult  times  the  adviser  rpay  do  a great  service  in 
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supervising  t'he  budget  and  financial  operation  of  the  chapter.  He 
may  serve  as  auditor,  keep  a close  check  upon  expenditures  of  all 
kinds,  and  see  that  accounts  receivable  are  kep|t  within  limits.  While 
he  should  not  shoulder  complete  responsibility  and  deprive  chapter 
officers  of  valuable  experience  gained  from  managing  their  fra- 
ternity’s business  affairs,  the  adviser  may  well  exert  a reasonable 
amount  of  supervision,  especially  during  times  like  these. 

“We  believe  that  adoption  of  some  sort  of  resident  adviser  system 
should  be  seriously  considered  as  one  measure  for  solving  the  prob- 
lems confronting  our  social  fraternities  today.  As  we  have  pointed 
out  above,  fraternities  have  sought  to  meet  current  conditions,  first, 
by  making  membership  more  attractive,  and,  second,  by  trimming 
operating  costs.  The  resident  adviser  system  promises  much  in 
either  instance.  Obviously,  it  should  enhance  the  attractiveness  and 
value  of  fraternity  memberships,  because  it  affords  the  fraternity 
man  a service  and  advantage  which  he  can  hardly  secure  elsewhere. 
Too,  it  often  tends  to  overcome  objections  to  fraternities  on  the  part 
of  many  parents — as  some  of  our  chapters  discovered  this  year. 
Furthermore,  the  plan  interests  the  more  serious  type  of  student 
Who  values  the  fraternity’s  social,  convivial,  and  fraternal  associ- 
ations, but  foregoes  them  because  he  believes  his  scholarhip  will 
suffer — a mistaken  idea,  but  nevertheless  one  which  loses  frater- 
nities many  good  men  each  year. 

“As  an  economy  measure,  the  system  tends  to  become  increasing- 
ly valuable  as  the  adviser  is  granted  definite  functions  in  the 
realm  of  chapter  business  management  and  finance.  If  he  is  per- 
mitted to  exercise  a reasonable  degree  of  supervision  over  the 
commissary,  cook  and  porter  service,  laundry,  social  program,  house 
repairs,  and  furniture  replacements  he  may  he  able  to  save  the 
chapter  considerable  money  during  the  course  of  a year.  The  con- 
tinuity of  such  oversight  is  of  obvious  value  to  a chapter  managed 
by  a constantly  shifting  student  administration.  Only  two  or  three 
of  our  Illinois  fraternities  trying  the  system  this  year  have  given 
their  advisers  any  definite  managerial  functions  similar  to  those 

outlined  above,  but  such  a course  seems  worthy  of  consideration. 

“The  cost  of  the  resident  adviser  system  varies.  Most  chapters 
at  Illinois  are  furnishing  the  adviser  with  his  room  and  board.  He 
usually  lives  in  a room  somewhat  apart  from  the  men  with  whom 
he  works,  although  in  some  houses  he  shares  one  of  the  regular 
study  rooms.  A few  organizations  are  giving  board  alone,  while  sev- 
eral furnish  only  living  quarters.  In  some  colleges  where  the  plan 
is  being  tried  the  institution  itself  offers  inducements  in  the  form 
of  fellowships  or  scholarships  to  young  faculty  men  willing  to  serve 
as  advisers.  Several  national  fraternities  are  sharing  the  expense, 
while  we  know  of  a few  instances  where  alumni  have  banded  to- 
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gether  and  helped  bear  the  cost  of  keeping  an  adviser  in  the  chapter 
house. 

“Since  the  plan  was  introduced  at  Illinois  several  misinterpreta- 
tions have  arisen  relative  to  its  real  purpose  and  procedure.  At  a 
recent  meeting  the  advisers  pointed  out  to  faculty  and  students 
alike  that  they  were  in  no  sense  attempting  to  “get  a grade”  for  any 
student  by  resorting  to  unscholarly  methods  or  personal  influence 
with  instructors.  While  they  are  interested  in  grades,  in  so  far  as 
grades  are  indicative  of  scholarship,  the  advisers  are  not  proposing 
to  secure  higher  marks  for  their  men  by  employing  “cramming”  or 
other  unscholarly  tactics  which  defeat  the  real  purpose  of  educa- 
tion. 

“As  we  have  pointed  out  above,  the  system  is  largely  experimental 
and  on  trial  everywhere.  Immediate  tangible  results  can  hardly  be 
expected,  at  least  not  until  a full  college  generation  has  been  under 
the  system.  The  greatest  gains  will  probably  be  made  in  fields 
not  readily  apparent  or  statistically  determinable.” — Themis  of  Zeta 
Tau  Alpha. 


FRATERNITIES  MUST  PROVE  THEIR  WORTH 

The  value  of  fraternities  is  being  challenged  today  as  perhaps 
never  before.  Thousands  of  young  men  who  in  normal  times  would 
never  question  the  acceptance  of  a bid  are  now  hesitating  or  re 
fusing.  Boarding  and  rooming  houses,  privately  owned,  are  sell- 
ing their  services  at  prices  which  no  chapter  house  can  match.  To 
the  college  freshman,  who  is  likely  to  be  a superficial  observes,  life 
in  a fraternity  house  appears  to  offer  little  which  he  cannot  dupli- 
cate elsewhere  for  less  money.  Therefore,  why  go  fraternity? 

This  is  not  always  an  easy  question  to  answer.  Some  fraternities 
are  little  more  than  glorified  lodging  houses,  and  some  aren’t  even 
that.  Who  hasn’t  seen  rooms  in  chapter  houses  so  untidy  and  ill- 
kept  that  any  self-respecting  applicant  would  turn  away  from  them 
in  disgust?  What  Greek-letter  member  hasn’t,  at  some  time  or 
other,  nearly  frozen  to  death  in  the  name  of  fraternity,  in  some  un- 
heated sleeping  quarters? 

Undergraduates  take  too  much  for  granted  in  assuming  the  ad- 
vantages of  fraternity  life.  Now  that  these  benefits  are  being 
questioned  by  potential  members,  the  old,  time-honored  arguments 
don’t  convince.  Fraternities  are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  prov- 
ing their  worth.  How  can  they  meet  this  challenge? 

In  the  first  place,  they  can  make  the  living  conditions  of  the 
chapter  house  much  more  attractive  than  they  now  are.  What  rea- 
son is  there  why  fraternity  men  cannot  have  good  food  neatly 
served  in  the  dining  room,  well  heated,  reasonably  quiet  study 
rooms,  and  sleeping  quarters  with  comfortable  beds? 

But  fraternities  have  got  to  do  much  more  than  this.  They  must 
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convince  the  prospective  member  that  they  offer  many  more  in- 
tangible things  which  the  boarding  house  lacks.  Most  valuable 
of  these  contributions  is  the  development  of  good  fellowship  in  un- 
dergraduate days  and  lasting  friendships  for  the  years  to  come. 
Fraternities  can  develop  character.  Many  a timid  freshman  has 
been  given  just  that  little  extra  amount  of  “push”  necessary  for  suc- 
cess by  a bit  of  advice  or  by  his  realization  that  he  is  not  alone  in 
a big  institution,  but  has  a group  of  fraternity  brothers  who  are 
interested  in  his  achievements.  The  give  and  take,  the  repartee, 
of  the  chapter  house  certainly  give  a man  something  which  living 
in  an  isolated  room  in  a boarding  house  or  private  family  cannot  do. 
The  fraternity  offers  the  opportunity  to  practice  leadership  within 
the  small  group  which  later  will  be  invaluable  in  other  contacts. 

Nor  should  the  doubting  undergraduate  look  only  to  the  immedi- 
ate future  in  deciding  Whether  to  go  fraternity.  Membership  in  a 
national  organization  not  infrequently  leads  to  friendly  associations 
in  later  years  which  are  decidedly  worth  while.  And  finally, 
what  is  more  tragic  than  the  college  alumnus  who  comes  back  to 
reunions  on  the  old  campus,  only  to  find  himself  very  much  alone, 
with  all  his  old  acquaintances  attending  fraternity  reunions  from 
which  he  is  excluded  through  non-membership? 

Good  fellowship,  the  sense  of  comradeship,  the  development  of 
character,  and  the  formation  of  friendship  and  lasting  ties  for  the 
future,  these  are  things  which  the  fraternity  can  best  furnish.  The 
undergraduate  who  thinks  only  of  his  immediate  food  and  lodging 
is  displaying  a short-sightedness  which  he  will  later  regret. — Phi 
Mu  Delta  Triangle. 


Merger  locals  with  established  national  fraternity  chapters  are 
going  on  at  a lively  rate  through  the  college  world.  The  year  1931- 
1932  recorded  in  a partial  survey  two  at  Lafayette,  Syracuse,  Ohio 
State,  and  Oregon,  four  at  Wisconsin,  and  six  at  Illinois.  That 
number  has  been  greatly  increased  this  fall. 


Two  hundred  members  of  thirteen  national  and  two  local  fra- 
ternities at  Ohio  University,  Athens,  heard  Cecil  J.  Wilkinson,  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Inter  fraternity  Conference  and  executive 
secretary  of  Phi  Gamma  Delta,  discuss  “Present  Day  Fraternity 
Trends”  at  the  third  annual  conclave  banquet,  October  28.  The 
spteaker  was  introduced  by  George  Starr  Lasher,  national  president 
of  Theta  Chi  Fraternity.  The  following  morning  Secretary  Wilkin- 
son addressed  the  pledges  of  all  the  fraternities  on  their  relationship 
to  the  organizations  whose  pins  they  are  wearing.  At  various  times 
in  the  academic  year,  members  of  the  Ohio  fraternities  will  have 
round  table  discussions  on  fraternity  problems. 
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ROASTS  PINCHOT 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  re- 
cent date  gave  a three  column 
write-up  to  the  verbal  attack 
which  William  E.  Zimmerman, 
Lambda  ’23,  member  of  the  leg- 
islature from  Lonsdale,  Pa-, 
made  upon  the  policies  of  Gov- 
ernor Pinchot  of  that  state. 

Zimmerman  criticized  the  gov- 
ernor for  being  at  the  head  of 
a merciless  and  unscrupulous 
political  machine,  and  especially 
condemned  the  governor’s  pro- 
gram with  regard  to  beer,  which 
he  said,  the  governor  had  put 
back  into  politics.  “The  opinion 
seems  to  be  quite  generally  held,” 
Zimmerman  is  reported  as  say- 
ing, “that  the  governor  wants 
control  of  beer  in  order  to  con- 
trol the  beer  patronage.” 

In  the  course  of  his  speech 
Zimmerman  also  boldly  attacked 
other  features  of  the  governor’s 
program,  especially  in  the  mat- 
ter of  highway  construction, 
charging  undue  extravagance, 
along  with  the  creation  of  a pol- 
itical machine  without  whose 
favor  no  one  looking  for  a state 
job,  even  on  the  highways,  would 
be  considered. 

George  M.  Campbell,  Alpha 
'20,  has  been  transferred  from 
Minneapolis  to  Washington,  D. 
C.,  where  he  becomes  Assistant 
General  Freight  Agent  for  the 


B.  & O railroad,  with  which 
company  he  has  been  connected 
for  about  12  years. 


WOODCOCK  RESIGNS 

Amos  W.  W.  Woodcock,  Sig- 
ma ’03,  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  National  Director  of  Pro- 
hibition, and  accepted  another 
position  in  the  government,  of 
equal  rank.  He  becomes  As- 
sistant Attorney-General  in  the 
Roosevelt  “Little  Cabinet”  at  a 
salary  similar  to  the  one  he  drew 
as  Prohibition  director. 

Despite  the  almost  impossible 
task  which  Woodcock  faced  as 
Prohibition  director  it  is  gener- 
ally agreed  that  he  did  all  that 
was  humanly  possible  to  control 
the  situation.  Friend  and  foe 
alike  unite  in  kind  words  in  es- 
timating his  value  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  prohibition- 

Recent  decisions  of  Mr.Wood- 
cock  have  been  ppinted  to  in 
Washington  as  typical  examples 
of  what  officials  termed  his  “ra- 
tionalized” enforcement  methods. 
Early  last  month  he  instructed 
his  district  administrators,  in 
view  of  the  recent  legislation  by 
Congress,  to  concentrate  upon 
sources  of  contraband  and  leave 
the  speakeasy  problem  to  local 
authorities. 

This  action,  he  explained,  was 
in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  as  expressed  through 
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iheir  representatives  in  Con- 
gress. The  time  had  arrived,  he 
believed,  for  the  individual  com- 
munities to  decide  for  themselves 
upon  the  enforcement  they  really 
wanted  in  the  matter  of  the  “lit- 
tle fellow.” 

At  that  time  William  D.  Mit- 
chell was  still  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral. When  Homer  S.  Cummings 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Mit- 
chell, the  Woodcock  action  was 
brought  up  at  Mr.  Cummings’ 
first  press  conference.  He  an- 
nounced without  hesitation  that 
he  was  completely  in  accord  with 
Mr.  Woodcock’s  views. 


VAN  PELT  HONORED 

The  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal 
of  March  9 contains  a picture  of 
Robert  Van  Pelt,  Sigma  Deuter- 
on  ’22,  together  with  an  account 
of  a banquet  in  his  honor,  at 


which  time  he  received  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  award  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Report  of  the  committee  se- 
lecting Van  Pelt  for  the  honor 
was  read  by  Stanley  Maly,  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, while  the  presentation  was 
made  by  H.  F.  McCulla,  recipi- 
ent of  the  award  last  year. 
Twenty-one  citations  of  civic  ac- 
tivity by  Van  Pelt  were  included 
in  the  report. 

Among  other  activities  were 
mentioned  connections  with  the 
Lancaster  Bar  association,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  Doane  college,  First  Ply- 
mouth church,  Nebraska  State 
Bar  association.  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  United  States  Junior 
chamber,  Community  chest,  Ro- 
tary club  and  Young  Republican 
league  of  Nebraska. 


SYMPOSIUM 


HOW  VARIOUS  CHAPTERS  MET  THE 
DEPRESSION 


Believing  that  the  experience  of  the  various  chapters  in  meeting 
the  depression  might  be  of  value  one  to  the  other,  the  Editor  of  the 
Signet  requested  each  chapter  to  send  an  account  of  its  experience 
during  the  trying  year  just  ending.  As  usual,  some  did,  and  many 


did  not.  Anyhow,  you  will 
stories  of  those  who  responded. — 

AMES  HARD  HIT 

Dear  Mr.  Burrows : 

Here  is  our  tale  of  woe  about 
the  depression  : 

In  the  first  place  many  of  our 
pledges  of  last  year  did  not  re- 
turn to  school  so  we  were  caught 


be  interested  in  reading  the 
Editor  Signet. 

short  handed.  The  only  solution 
to  this  was  to  pledge  more  men. 
So  an  extensive  rushing  program 
was  laid  out  and  since  then  we 
have  entertained  as  many  men 
as  possible  every  week. 

The  results  as  yet  have  not 
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been  very  gratifying,  but  we  have 
pledged  a few  men.  The  whole 
school  has  been  hit  hard-  The 
enrollment  has  fallen  off  about 
500,  and  every  one  seems  to  be 
shy  of  funds.  The  lack  of  money 
seems  to  be  the  biggest  difficul- 
ty. However,  one  boy  declared 
that  he  could  not  pledge  because 
the  price  of  corn  was  too  low.  It 
looks  as  though  we  had  better 
get  a corner  on  the  grain  market. 

We  are  not  at  all  discouraged 
and  are  still  plugging  away,  try- 
ing to  get  more  men. 

May  I add  that  Brother  Earl 
Olson  not  only  made  the  Phi 
Kappa  Phi,  scholastic  fraternity, 
but  Gamma  Sigma  Delta,  Hon- 
orary Agriculture  Society. 

G-  V.  Dow. 

ETA  WILL  BREAK  EVEN 

Dear  Brother  Burrows : 

Eta  chapter  began  this  year 
with  a sadly  depleted  member- 
ship- House  men  and  “day  dog- 
ers”  were  missing — unable  to  re- 
turn to  school.  The  first  semes- 
ter we  had  14  paying  house  men. 
Four  were  forced  to  move  out 
during  the  year,  due  to  economic 
reasons.  Now  in  the  second  se- 
mester we  have  but  10  house 
men. 

In  spite  of  this  we  have  been 
able  to  pledge  numerous  men. 
We  have  to  initiate  10.  We  have 
paid  off  a bank  note  and  are 
trying  thru  our  alumni  associa- 
tion to  have  our  mortgage  re- 
duced to  something  near  its  pres- 
ent actual  value.  Altogether,  we 
hope  to  “break  even”  at  the  close 
of  this  year,  with  perhaps  some- 
thing to  spare. 


William  Stienes  was  pledged 
to  Tau  Beta  Pi ; Robert  Gorieu 
and  Howard  Turner  were  initiat- 
ed in  Scabbard  and  Blade. 

William  Rafferiv. 


MU  CHAPTER  HAS  A KICK 

Dear  Brother  Burrows : 

So  far  the  general  business  de- 
pression has  had  but  few  effects 
on  Mu  chapter.  This  year  the 
chapter  reduced  its  initiation 
from  a blanket  fee  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  dollars  ($115) 
to  one  hundred  dollars  ($100.) 
Last  fall  two  members  of  the 
class  of  1935  were  not  able  to 
return  to  sdhool  due  to  financial 
difficulties-  At  the  end  of  the 
semester  no  members  dropped 
out  due  to  financial  trouble 
which  could  be  blamed  on  gen- 
eral conditions. 

There  is  another  way  in  which 
this  chapter  has  been  affected. 
On  two  different  occasions  mem- 
bers of  the  alumni  have  stopped 
at  the  chapter  house  for  rather 
long  stays.  One  case  was  an 
alumnus  of  another  chapter  who 
claimed  to  be  looking  for  work. 
He  stayed  some  two  weeks  and 
then  was  asked  by  the  chapter, 
after  his  case  had  been  investi- 
gated, to  leave.  In  the  period  he 
spent  at  the  chapter  house,  I be- 
lieve I am  correct  in  saying  he 
was  well  treated.  He  was  allow- 
ed all  the  privileges  of  the  house. 
Although  he  was  not  allowed  to 
use  the  table  all  this  time,  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  his 
meals.  It  was  only  after  he 
seemed  to  intend  to  stay  indefin- 
itely that  any  action  was  taken. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  stay  it 
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was  rather  noticeable  that  he  did 
not  over-exert  himself  looking 
for  work. 

The  other  man  was  an  alum- 
nus of  this  chapter.  He  had  been 
here  about  three  days  when  he 
met  with  an  accident  and  was 
confined  to  one  of  the  hospit- 
als. As  soon  as  he  was  released 
he  returned  to  the  chapter  bouse 
and  used  it  for  a convalescing 
camp.  He  was  here  about  two 
weeks  when  the  president  voiced 
the  chapter’s  feeling  in  intimat- 
ing to  him  that  he  had  out-stayed 
his  welcome- 

We  know  that  we  are  located 
in  a large  city.  Our  chapter  house 
is  always  open  to  any  brother 
passing  through,  whether  he  is 
active  or  alumnus  of  this  or  any 
other  chapter.  If  a man  were 
to  ask  for  a place  to  stay  until  he 
could  find  work  I think  that  he 
would  be  given  the  pilace  and 
treated  as  a brother.  This  treat- 
ment I am  certain  would  last  as 
long  as  the  members  of  the 
chapter  thought  the  man  was  in 
earnest  in  his  search  for  work. 
However,  the  chapter  feels  in  the 
two  cases  mentioned  it  has  been 
imposed  upon  beyond  reason  and 
is  very  likely  to  look  askance  at 
any  stranger  stopping  with  us. 

Duncan  Gage, 
Secretary  of  Mu  Chapter. 


SIGMA  DEUTERON  LEARNS  A 
LESSON 

The  depression  was  disagree- 
able, mean,  and  most  everything 
else,  but  it  taught  Sigma  Deuter- 
on  chapter  a lesson-  That  lesson 
is  contained  in  the  philosophical 
saying,  “United  we  stand ; divid- 


ed we  fall.”  As  a result,  Sigma 
Deuteron  has  at  the  piresent  time 
a closely  knit  active  chapter  re- 
enforced by  the  alumni  and  by  a 
Mothers’  club. 

A glance  into  the  financial 
records  of  our  chapter  shows  that 
in  the  past  our  years  our  budget 
has  been  cut  to  one-half  its  for- 
mer figure.  Such  a feat  was 
accomplished  only  by  practicing 
the  most  rigid  economy.  Atten- 
tion to  minor  details,  careful  pur- 
chasing, and  the  minimizing  of 
social  functions. 

Sigma  Deuteron  chapter 
throughout  the  past  period  of  de- 
pression realized  the  position  of 
the  majority  of  her  alumni.  The 
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active  chapter  has  not  asked  for 
donations  from  the  alumni,  but  it 
has  been  insistent  that  those 
members  who  owe  back  bills 
make  arrangements  to  clear  them. 

The  chapter  experienced  some 
difficulty  in  arranging  house- 
bills  in  accordance  with  the 
times,  but  it  has  succeeded  in 
keeping  them  within  the  range  of 
all  men.  The  paying  positions  in 
the  chapter  have  been  apportion- 
ed to  those  brothers  who  are  in 
absolute  need  of  the  income. 

Rushing  has  been  done  on  a 
much  larger  scale  than  hereto- 
fore. Such  practice  was  found 
to  be  essential. 

Brother  John  Hossack,  C.  E. 
’35,  was  elected  to  Sigma  Xi  I 
am  enclosing  his  picture.  Further 
scholastic  honors  will  not  be 
available  until  April  1 1 , at  which 
time  the  University  will  hold  its 
annual  Honors  Convocation.  Sig- 
ma Deuteron  anticipates  further 
honors  at  this  time. 

The  chapter  is  at  the  present 
time  leading  in  interfraternity 
athletics.  Only  two  sports  re- 
main on  the  calendar. 

M.  Nuernberger,  President. 


PHI  HAS  DIFFERENT  SETUP 

Phi’s,  problem  is  somewhat 
different  from  that  of  almost  all 
the  other  chapters,  as  we  neither 
live  nor  eat  in  our  fraternity 
lodge.  Therefore  the  situation 
here  at  Swarthmore  is  probably 
not  nearly  as  acute  as  elsewhere. 

However,  we  have  a big 
enough  problem  to  make  us  fair- 
ly uneasy.  We  have  about  half 
of  the  active  chapter  behind  in 
their  dues ; some  as  much  as  a 


whole  year,  and  others  just  a few 
dollars.  It  looks  as  though  we 
might  have  considerable  difficul- 
ty in  scraping  together  enough 
monev  to  pay  rent  to  our  alumni 
association  for  the  house  at  the 
end  of  the  summer. 

We  are  going  to  run,  from  now 
on,  on  a strictly  budget  system. 
We  are  curtailing  our  expenses 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  way 
of  magazines,  victrola  records, 
etc.,  and  are  cutting  down  on  so- 
cial affairs  as  much  as  possible 
without  hurting  the  prestige  of 
the  house  on  the  campus — a 
thing  which  has  specially  to  be 
reckoned  with  on  a co-educa- 
tional  campus. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  is  not  award- 
ed at  Swarthmore  until  com- 
mencement. Our  only  active 
brother  who  is  a member  of  a 
national  honorary  scholastic  fra- 
ternity is  Edward  Walton  ’33, 
Sigma  Tau  (Engineering. ) 

J.  Richard  Reid, 

CREIGER  TELLS  ABOUT  BETA 

It  is  my  belief  that  Jack  Lyons 
wrote  you  recently  regarding 
academic  honors  received  by 
members  of  Beta  chapter-  I will 
list  them  again,  however : 

John  J.  A.  Lyons,  Phi  Beta 
Kappa. 

John  J.  A.  Lyons,  Sigma  Xi. 

F-  Wallace  Morris,  Eta  Kappa 
Nu  (Honorary  Elec.) 

Harold  Strickland,  Eta  Kappa 
Nu  (Honorary  Elec.) 

Joseph  Horvath,  Eta  Kappa 
Nu  (Honorary  Elec.) 

With  a great  deal  of  pleasure 
I can  state  that  the  depression 
has  no  ill  effect  upon  Beta  chap- 
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ter.  As  a matter  of  fact  the 
chapter  has  profited  rather  than 
suffered  from  it.  With  an  as- 
sured steady  income  we  have 
been  able  to  take  advantage  of 
the  many  bargains  in  both  labor 
and  commodities.  We  assured 
ourselves  of  the  income  by  a 
careful  selection  of  members 
with  particular  respect  to  their 
academic  and  financial  abilities- 
In  this  way  we  are  practically 
sure  that  a member  remain  in 
college,  and  can  pay  his  way 
while  he  is  there.  The  latter  we 
absolutely  demand. 

We  have  fonnd  the  Phi  Sigma 
Kappa  Accounting  System  as 
outlined  and  supervised  by  Bro. 
Schoening  to  be  of  the  greatest 
aids  to  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  the  chapters  finances, 
and  recommend  it  to  any  chapiter 
desiring  its  treasurer  to  maintain 
a true  record  of  the  chapter’s 
financial  condition  with  the  least 
amount  of  time  and  accounting 
ability. 

Please  announce  the  birth  of  a 
son  to  Arthur  and  Betty  De  Puy 
(Arthur  De  Puy,  Beta  ’28)  on 
March  24th. 

Harry  M.  Creiger. 


AT  LAMBDA  DEUTERON 

Lambda  Deuteron  has  a lot 
about  one  block  from  our  pres- 
ent house  which  is  mostly  paid 
for.  Last  year  we  had  planned  to 
build  a new  house  on  our  lot. 
However,  a serious  consideration 
of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
members  and  the  probability  of 
greater  difficulty  in  obtaining 
pledges,  led  us  to  abandon  this 
idea  and  spend  quite  a bit  of 


money  in  refinishing  the  inside 
of  our  *old  house. 

Last  fall  the  house  manager 
undertook  to  reduce  house  bills  in 
order  to  enable  more  men  to  con- 
tinue in  school  and  continue  to 
meet  their  fraternity  obligations. 
Town  men’s  bills  now  include 
dues  $1.50,  Building  fund  $4.00, 
and  budget  $4  55 — the  budget 
having  been  reduced  from  $5.55. 
Lunches  have  been  reduced  from 
35c  to  30c,  dinners  from  65c  to 
50c,  and  breakfasts  from  20c  to 
1 5c.  Housemen  are  now  paying 
only  $30.00  per  month  for  their 
board  and  room  instead  of  $40. 
This  reduction  has  helped  many 
members  but  a few  are  falling 
behind  and  we  are  trying  to  find 
some  remedy  to  help  them  out. 

We  have  a number  of  men  in 
Tau  Beta  Pi,  engineering  honor- 
ary : A1  Carlson,  Art  Gardiner. 

Bruce  Brookbank,  and  John 
Newstrom-  Brookbank  is  also 
president  of  the  Engineering 
Council  on  the  campus.  John 
Newstrom  would  have  been  eligi- 
ble for  Phi  Beta  Kappa  this  year 
except  for  the  new  ruling  ex- 
cluding everybody  but  Liberal 
Arts  majors.  John  also  devotes 
much  of  his  time  to  his  duties  as 
senior  crew  manager.  Larry 
Hubbard  and  Frank  Reno  have 
recently  been  elected  to  Phi  Al- 
pha law  fraternity. 

Bill  Hulette. 


NU  IS  FORTUNATE 

Nu  Chapter  until  this  year  had 
been  very  fortunate  in  escaping 
the  depression.  However,  since 
we  lost  a great  many  men  thru 
graduation  and  for  other  reasons. 
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we  were  greatly  handicapped  in 
beginning  the  new  year.  To  make 
conditions  still  worse,  we  had  a 
poor  rushing  season,  which  was 
partly  due  to  the  decreafse  in 
freshman  registration  and  to 
fewer  men  joining  fraternities. 
Consequently  we  have  been  forc- 
ed to  carry  a large  house  with  a 
small  group  of  active  members. 
In  an  attempt  to  relieve  this  sit- 
uation we  are  looking  for  a smal- 
ler chapter  house  which  can  be 
run  more  economically  and  with 
fewer  men. 


KNOX  WEATHERS  THE  STORM 

Dear  Bro-  Burrows : 

We  received  your  letter  yester- 
day and  at  first  we  were  tempted 
to  write  you  of  the  more  humor- 
ous instances  encountered  as  a 
result  of  the  depression  and  bank 
moratorium.  The  depression  has 
not  hit  the  members  of  the  active 
chapter  as  strong  as  it  might 
have.  We  have  initiated  more 
men  this  year  than  any  other  fra- 
ternity on  the  campus  and  are 
gaining  a real  outstanding  place. 

A recent  provision  has  been 
made  within  the  chapter  to  co- 
operate with  the  brothers  as  re- 
gards their  monthly  bills.  Most 
of  the  brothers  have  been  able  to 
either  pay  their  bills  or  make 
suitable  arrangements  in  this 
matter.  One  or  two  members 
have  been  forced  to  temporarily 
become  inactive  but  they  hope  to 
rejoin  the  active  chapter  next  fall. 

The  recent  bank  moratorium 
did  not  cause  us  any  serious  in- 
convenience inasmuch  as  the  lo- 
cal tradespeople  realized  that  ev- 
eryone was  in  the  same  predica- 


ment and  as  a result  of  having 
always  paid  our  bits  promptly 
before,  they  gladly  extended  their 
usual  credit  conveniences  to  us. 
Of  course,  practically  all  of  the 
brothers  had  to  forego  (is  there 
such  a word?)  their  usual  dates 
and  other  pleasures  of  life  be- 
cause of  the  shortage  of  cash. 

However,  the  situation  has  im- 
proved and  the  good  ship  Beta 
Triton  is  once  more  sailing  along 
on  an  even  keel. 

Only  one  of  our  members  was 
elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  this 
year.  Good  old  Brother  Hugh 
Jencks  crashed  through  and  the 
gold  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  reposes 
majestically  upon  his  bosom. 

Other  scholastic  honors  have 
not  been  published  as  yet. 

In  the  line  of  intramurals  we 
have  done  exceedingly  well.  In 
the  recent  basketball  season  we 
finished  in  third  place  and  placed 
two  men  on  the  inter  fraternity 
team-  Kittenball  prospects  are 
bright  and  Beta  Triton  should 
give  a splendid  account  of  itself 
this  season.  Some  members  of 
the  chapter  suggested  that  letters 
be  voted  to  the  member  of  the 
basketball  team  as  a result  of 
their  splendid  showing  this  past 
season.  However,  the  idea  was 
forgotten  because  we  could  not 
decide  which  letter  to  give  them. 

Members  of  the  chapter  who 
are  expected  to  shine  on  the  dia- 
mond are:  Brothers  Jencks,  A. 

Bergstrom,  Whittier,  Bell.  Web- 
ster, Helgeson,  Meyers,  Arbid- 
son  and  Baker.  Helgeson  and 
Meyers  are  stellar  performers  on 
the  Frosh  track  squad. 

Donald  Lemon. 
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KENTUCKY  PULLS  THRU 

Phi  Deuteron  chapter,  as  have 
other  organizations  throughout 
the  country,  has  been  confronted 
by  the  complexing  problems  of 
the  much-overestimated  depres- 
sion. Perhaps  the  most  difficult 
matter  of  all  is  convincing  the 
students  (who  are  having  a very 
difficult  time  paying  for  their 
necessaries)  that  they  can  have 
the  advantages  of  one  of  the  best 
fraternities  at  little  additional  ex- 
pense. As  we  have  no  pledge  dues 
and  as  our  social  functions  have 
of  necessity  been  cut  to  a mini- 
mum, of  course  the  immediate 
pecuniary  output  is  negligible. 

But  then  the  question  of  dues, 
initiation  fees,  two-bit  loan  fund 
assessments,  and  other  costs  in- 
cidental to  the  wearing  of  the 
pin,  has  to  be  met  and  explained 
satisfactorily  to  the  prospective 
pledge.  “Where  there’s  a will, 
there’s  a way”  is  one  explanation 
which  has  achieved  a bit  of  suc- 
cess. Another  answer  is  that  of 
the  famous  Greek  general  (whose 
name  slips  my  memory)  who  said 
that  it  is  not  propter  to  cross 
bridges  before  we  reach  them. 

How  to  meet  the  competition 
of  cut-rate  boarding  houses  ? As 
the  active  members  had  learned 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  closer  fraternal  association 
which  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
staying  in  the  chapter  house  we 
decided  not  to  reduce  their 
monthly  charges  for  sustenance. 
But  in  order  to  draw  the  fresh- 
men into  that  closer  relationship 
their  room  and  board  assessments 
were  cut  to  the  bone.  As  a result 
the  house  has  shown  a profit — 


even  if  it  is  a small  one — so  far 
1 his  school  year. 

Well,  the  wolf  is  still  scratching 
but  with  things  picking  up,  as 
they  have  been  doing  this  spring, 
it  looks  as  though  very  soon  we 
shall  have  a big  “wolf  roast.” 
The  following  brothers  have 
been  initiated  recently  to  national 
honorary  organizations : Harry 

Emmerich,  Phi  Beta  Kappa ; Bill 
Mellor,  Phi  Delta  Phi. 

Fraternally  yours, 

Bill  Mellor. 


HOW  PSI  DEUTERON  DOES  IT 

Dear  Brother  Burrows : 

I shall  try  to  answer  your  in- 
quiry regarding  the  effect  of  the 
depression  on  our  chapter  and 
our  action  against  these  effects. 

Partly  due  to  the  depression 
and  partly  to  the  condition  in 
which  recent  changes  in  the  state 
educational  system  has  placed 
our  school,  we  find  ourselves 
with  fewer  men  than  we  have 
had  in  the  past-  In  spite  of  this, 
house  bills  have  had  to  be  as  low 
or  lower  than  in  previous  years. 
We  have  been  able  to  accomplish 
this  by  cutting  our  overhead 
wherever  possible  and  by  reduc- 
ing, for  a time,  the  amount  paid 
to  the  Psi  Deuteron  Alumni  as- 
sociation on  our  chapter  house. 

We  have  done  away  with  the 
cook’s  helper  and  have  one  of 
our  men  helping  in  the  kitchen  at 
a smaller  cost.  The  regular  cook’s 
salary  has  been  reduced  $20.00  a 
month-  Repairs  and  improve- 
ments have  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum  and  incidental  expenses 
are  watched  with  especial  care 
this  year. 
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In  an  attempt  to  collect  out-  much  as  we  should  like  to  on  our 
standing  accounts  from  inactive  house  we  are  running  without 
members  the  house  manager  and  other  serious  financial  difficult- 
auditor  are  sending  a short  series  ies.  Fraternally  yours, 

of  collection  letters  to  these  men.  N-  E.  Hamilton, 

Although  we  are  not  paying  as  President  Psi  Deuteron. 


A B f~  A Z HeiKAMNH0TTZTr4>XyftA*B* 
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at  n*  xA  <t>a  rA  ta  1*  pa  tta  oa  na  aa  ka  ia  ha  e- 


UPSILON  MEN  WIN  HONORS 
Here  is  a brief  list  of  honors 
which  have  come  to  members  of 
Upsilon  chapter : 

Out  of  9 fraternity  men  who 
made  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Up>silon 
had  4: 

E.  A.  Tracy,  Jr.,  ’34  (Junior 
year)*  (also  outstanding  athlete) 
N.  J.  Blair  ’33. 

J.  E.  Greene  ’33 


J H Wildman  ’33. 

We  had  4 varsity  letter-men 
in  winter  sports — Hockey  : 

D.  II.  Johnson  ’33  (third  year 
in  this  sport). 

E.  A.  Tracy,  Jr,  ’34. 

P.  C.  Howard  ’35. 

Basketball : 

O E.  Neidlinger  ’33. 

J.  E.  Green  ’33  is  serving  his 
second  year  as  Editor-in-Chief 


Upsilon’s  Four  Varsity  Lettermen 

0.  H.  Johnson,  ’33  (Hockey);  0.  E.  Neidlinger,  ’33  (Basketball);  E.  A. 
Tracy,  ’34  (Hockey);  P.  Howard,  ’35  (Hockey). 
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of  the  Liber  Brunensis  (Univer- 
sity Year-Book). 

Senior  Committees : 

D.  H.  Johnson  ’33,  Spring  Day 
Committee. 

C.  Y.  Matlock  ’33,  Class  Day 
Committee. 

Senior  Class  Orator  — E.  C. 
Hochwald  ’33. 

Senior  Class  Odist  — J.  H. 
Wildman  ’33. 

P.  C.  Howard  ’35,  winner  of 
prize  essay  on  Roosevelt.  One  of 
two  John  Hay  scholars  in  Univ. 

R.  A.  Crowell  ’34,  elected  as 
leader  of  University  Band ; star 
in  “Sock  and  Buskin”  (Univer- 
sity dramatic  society). 

E.  C.  Hochwald  ’33,  second 
prize  class  1880  discussion. 

E.  A.  Tracy,  Jr.,  ’34,  Louttit 
Scholarship  ($500  per  year  to 
man  having  highest  scholastic 
average). 

Out  for  Spiring  Sports — Base- 
ball: Tracy,  Gilmartin  ’33. 

Lacrosse:  McLaughlin  ’35 

Brines  ’33. 

I feel  that  we  have  had  more 
than  our  share  of  campus  honors. 

Earl  C.  Hochwald, 


BETA  NEWS 

Beta  Chapter  has  reigned  su- 
preme in  scholarship  on  the  cam- 
pus at  Union  for  the  past  three 
years.  While  still  maintaining  its 
leadership  in  scholastic  activity 
as  evidenced  by  the  election  of 
five  of  its  members  to  honorary 
scholastic  societies,  nevertheless, 
the  brothers  are  now  obtaining 
prominence  in  many  fields  of  ex- 
tra-curricular activity. 

Here  is  a list  of  some  of  the 
brothers’  absorbing  interests : 


Benjamin  A.  Brown  — Band, 
Mountebanks. 

Hugh'  R.  Elwyn — Varsity  La- 
crosse, Debating  Society. 

W.  Donlin  Grady — Frosh  Bas- 
ketball, Frosh  Lacrosse. 

Joseph  Horvath  — Eta  Kappa 
Nu,  Varsity  Golf. 

Eugene  F.  Hull,  Frosh  Base- 
ball. 

John  J.  A.  Lyons — Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  Sigma  Xi,  Mountebanks. 

Varsity  Tennis : 

F.  Wallace  Morris — Eta  Kap- 
pa Nu,  Varsity  Track. 

Gerard  A.  Neumann  — Frosh 
Cross-country,  Frosh  Hockey. 


E.  C.  Hochwald  *33  Class  Day  Ora- 
tor; C.  Y.  Matlock,  ’33,  Class  Day 
Committee,  Upsilon 
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George  Papen — Varsity  Foot- 
ball. 

Peter  J.  C.  Sherwood  — Pi 
Gamma  Mu,  Union  delegate  to 
Model  Assembly  of  League  of 
Nations. 

Harold  Strickland — Eta  Kap- 
pa Nu,  Varsity  Lacrosse. 

The  official  Lacrosse  Guide 
shows  that  Brother  Frederic  A. 
Wyatt  ’32  has  been  named  as 
first  string  third  attack  on  the 
All-American  Lacrosse  team  for 
1932. 

On  February  25th,  the  annual 
initiation  and  Founders’  Day  ban- 
quet was  held  at  the  Van  Curler 
Hotel.  Among  the  distinguished 
guests  were  Brother  Joseph  Root. 
A ’76,  Brother  Arthur  Root,  B 
’88,  Brother  Don  A.  Hamilton, 
EA  Ti,  and  Brother  Alson  Hull, 
B ’08,  who  welcomed  Eugene  F. 
Hull  into  the  chapter,  the  sixth 
member  of  the  Hull  family  to  be 
initiated  into  Phi  Sigma  Kappa. 
Brother  Hamilton  displayed  pic- 
tures of  the  history  of  Phi  Sigma 
Kappa  as  a fitting  close  to  the 
enjoyable  evening. 


ALPHA  TRITON  MAKES  ITS  BOW 
It  has  been  a long  time  since 
Alpha  Triton  has  received  pub- 
licity in  The  Signet.  These  few 
highlights  of  the  past  year  are  be- 
ing sent  to  show  that  it  is  still 
alive  and  kicking — very  much  so. 

The  most  recent  honor  that  has 
cume  was  the  election  of  Ray- 
mond E.  Moore  to  Phi  Beta  Kap- 
pa. In  addition  to  maintaining  the 
scholarship  which  merits  such  an 
award,  Brother  Moore  is  a lab- 
oratory assistant  in  biology.  Also 
he  served  as  president  of  the 


chapter  during  the  past  year. 
(And  that  is  no  small  job.)  In 
addition,  he  acted  as  steward  for 
the  dining  club.  He  is  organist 
for  a church  in  town.  But  even 
with  all  these,  Ray  became  Phi 
Beta. 

Richard  Brown  was  one  of  two 
or  three  sophomores  to  receive 
his  letter  in  Soccer  last  season. 
Dick  plays  forward  and  promises 
to  be  a leading  man  next  fall.  It 
looks  like  he  is  headed  for  cap- 
taincy in  his  senior  year. 

Raymond  Woodbridge  ’33  is  a 
contribution  to  varsity  baseball. 
He  is  a first  string  pitcher,  and 
the  opposing  batters  are  going  to 
have  one  hot  time. 

Pledge  Normand  Manning  got 
his  numerals  in  freshman  cross- 
country. He  was  outstanding 
among  his  team  mates,  and  the 
old  varsity  is  going  to  get  a big 
boost  when  he  turns  out  in  full 
blast  next  year.  There  is  one  chap 
that  will  give  them  a run  for  their 
money. 

Winthrop  Lewis  ’34,  the  new 
President,  has  a record  of  service 
behind  him  that  has  few,  if  any, 
equals  on  the  campius.  The  Paint 
and  Powder  club  (dramatic)  will 
vouch  for  the  long  hours  and  real 
work  that  he  has  given,  often 
with  little  or  no  public  acknow- 
ledgment. For  a while  he  was 
production  manager.  Later  he 
shared  the  position  in  order  to 
concentrate  his  efforts  more  on 
the  lighting.  His  skill  in  this 
field  has  been  an  object  of  mar- 
vel for  those  attending  recent 
productions. 

Guest  of  honor  at  the  Found- 
ers’ Day  celebration  was  Dr.  J.  E. 
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Root,  who  has  the  distinction  of 
having  been  the  first  pledge  of 
Phi  Sigma  Kappa.  He  told  us 
about  the  first  years  of  the  fra- 
ternity and  the  founders  as  he 
knew  them,  and  delivered  the  or- 
ation. Brother  “Ced”  Foster. 
Chapiter  Adviser,  gave  a talk  on 
the  then  present  bank  holiday.  As 
the  financial  editor  of  the  Hart- 
ford Times,  he  had  numerous  in- 
triguing anecdotes,  which  most 
people  wouldn’t  know  about.  Sit- 
ting around  the  fireplace  after 
dinner,  these  two  men  regaled  us 
with  experiences  and  stories. 

At  present  the  chapter  is  in  the 
midst  of  refurnishing  activities. 
As  a result  of  a good  budget  and 
“depression  prices,”  the  living- 
room,  smoking-room,  and  hall — 
two  floors — are  being  repapered 
and  repainted.  The  father  of 
one  of  the  boys  is  a paper  hanger, 
and  a.  painter  did  the  ceilings,  but 
all  the  rest  the  boys  are  doing 
themselves.  With  some  new  light- 
ing fixtures,  and  a few  additional 
pieces  of  furniture,  they  certain- 
ly ought  to  greet  spring  dances 
with  a smile. 


BETA  DEUTERON  ACTIVITIES 
The  Minnesota  chapter  reports 
that  while  it  had  no  man  on  the 
basketball  team  Will  Anderson  is 
junior  manager  of  the  squad. 
Other  activity  men  are : 

Clayton  Elbert : feature  editor 
of  Minnesota  Techno-Log ; Pi 
Tau  Sigma;  Treasurer,  Minne- 
sota Band ; Phi  Sigma  Phi. 

Roman  Arnoldy : Band  Mana- 
ger ; Pi  Tau  Sigma ; Tau  Beta 
Pi ; Phi  Sigma  Phi. 

Thomas  Kachelmacher : Was 


associate  chairman  of  general  ar- 
rangements for  the  Military  Ball 
this  fall ; Debate  manager  last 
\ear;  member  of  Pnyx,  honorary 
political  organization ; member 
of  the  Union  Board  of  Gover- 
nors. 

Dave  Bloch ; Ski-U-Mah  Busi- 
ness staff. 

Jack  Sandberg:  Ski-U-Mah 

editorial  staff. 

Don  Williams  : Out  for  varsity 
baseball. 

Harries  Hebbard  and  Oswald 
Helseth : Members  of  our  cham- 
pionship rifle  team. 

Kenneth  Pottle’s  activities  in- 
clude associate  editorship  of  The 
Gopher;  varsity  gymnastics ; 
Union  Board  of  Governors ; pub- 
licity chairman  of  Military  Ball ; 
general  arrangements  chairman 
of  Common  Peepul’s  Ball ; editor 
of  last  fall’s  Homecoming  mag- 
azine ; and  associate  editor  of 
Ski-U-Mah  last  year  if  you  care 
to  go  into  ancient  history. 

The  chapter  at  the  present  time 
stands  third  out  of  50  fraternit- 
ies on  the  campus  in  the  matter 
of  participation  points  in  intra- 
mural sports. 

DELTA  IS  O.  K. 

Delta  chapter  has  gone  through 
a hectic  year  but  there  have  been 
several  factors  which  have  con- 
tributed to  making  this,  a very 
successful  year.  One  of  the  out- 
standing contributions  to  this 
successful  view  was  the  initiation 
of  fourteen  men.  Initiation  was 
held  at  the  chapter  house  on  Feb- 
uary  19. 

Delta  is  very  proud  of  its  ad- 
vancement in  scholarship.  This 
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last  semester  the  standing  was 
raised  from  thirteen  to  third  in  a 
group  of  twenty  fraternities.  The 
chapter  as  a whole  made  especial- 
ly good  grades  and  several  of  the 
men  had  averages  above  2.5. 

Another  announcement  which 
it  is  glad  to  make  is  Brother  Wil- 
liam Neely’s  winning  of  the 
championship  in  the  135  pound 
class  in  the  Inter-collegiate  Box- 


William  Neely,  Intercollegiate 
Boxing  Champion  135  lb  class 
Delta  Chapter 


was  a member  of  the  team  coach- 
ing tournament.  Brother  Neely 
ed  by  Brother  Vacheresse. 
Brother  Vacheresse’s  production 
of  an  undefeated  boxing  team, 
while  at  the  same  time  continu- 
ing his  studies  in  the  school  of 
medicine  was  an  achievement 
which  not  only  Delta  chapter  but 
the  entire  university  acclaimed 
with  profound  admiration  and 
satisfaction. 

The  championship  of  the  In- 
ter-mural Basketball  tournament 
was  annexed  by  the  Phi  bigs  this 
year  after  having  lost  it  in  the 
finals  of  last  year.  The  chapter 
acknowledges  and  appreciates  the 
work  and  success  of  the  follow- 
ing men  who  constituted  the  team 
members : Karr,  Wojcihovski, 

Harrison,  Hager,  Dean,  Connell 
and  Carden. 

Following  is  a list  of  the  vari- 
ous brothers  and  their  accivit.es  : 

William  Largent  — President 
of  the  Student  Body,  Scabbard 
and  Blade,  Phi  Delta  Phi,  Delta 
Sigma  Rho,  Fi  Bater  Capper. 

Dana  Carden — Fi  Bater  Cap- 
per, Varsity  Baseball. 

Lee  Dobbs — Phi  Beta  Pi. 

John  Morris  — Scabbard  and 
Blade,  Tau  Beta  Pi,  Rowan 
Rifles. 

Henry  Carspecken — Scabbard 
and  Blade,  Rowan  Rifles. 

Ned  Ragland — Fi  Bater  Cap- 
per, Mountain,  Spihinx,  Torch 
and  Serpent,  Journaliers,  Press 
Club,  Kappa  Beta  Phi,  Phi  Delta 
Phi,  Captain  of  the  Tennis  Team 

Abe  Rawn  — Scabbard  and 
Blade. 

Paul  Oneacre  — Fresh  man 
Track  Team. 
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Delta’s  Champion  Intramural  Basketball  Team 

Front  Row:  Wojcihovski,  Thomas,  Karr. 
Second  Row:  Dean,  Harrison. 

Back  Row:  McKenzie,  Mentz'er,  Siebert. 


Sam  Harrison  — Freshm  a n 
Track  Team. 

Claude  Davisson — Phi  Beta  Pi. 

Richard  Mentzer  — Fi  Betar 
Capper,  Scabbard  and  Blade 
(pledge)  Rowan  Rifles,  Varsity 
Track. 

Fred  Saywers — Sphinx,  Phi 
Delta  Phi. 

Fred  Barnett — Student  editor, 
West  Virginia  Law  Quarterly, 
Phi  Delta  Phi. 

Neil  Bolton — President  of  the 
School  of  Agriculture,  Alpha 
Zeta. 

William  Karr  — Fi  Capper, 
Varsity  Football,  Varsity  Track. 

Keith  Pickens — Alpha  Epsilon 
Delta,  Journaliers,  Press  Club, 


Rowan  Rifles,  Varsity  Boxing, 
(candidate) . 

Donald  Roberts — Alpha  Epsi- 
lon Delta. 

William  Wilson  — Scabbard 
and  Blade  (pledge),  Rowan  Rif- 
les, Sigma  Gamma  Epsilon,  Tau 
Beta  Pi. 

Bernard  Thomas — Rowan  Rif- 
les, Torch  and  Serpent. 

George  Seibert  — Torch  and 
Serpent,  Assistant  Mgr.  Football. 

John  Condry — Torch  and  Ser- 
pent. 

Robert  Hager  — Antheneum 
Staff. 

Marsh  Gwinn — Band. 

Raymond  Postlethwait — Torch 
and  Serpent,  Alpha  Episilon  Del- 
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ta,  Assistant  Manager  Tennis. 

John  Zebrist — Varsity  Boxing 
(candidate). 

William  Neely — Varsity  Box- 
ing, Fi  Bater  Capper. 

Robert  Connell — Varsity  Foot- 
ball (candidate). 

Kingsley  Smith — Order  of  the 
Coif,  Secretary  of  the  Student 
Board  of  Editors,  West  Virginia 
Law  Quarterly,  Phi  Alpha  Delta. 

James  McKenzie  — Freshman 
Basketball  ( candidate ) . 

Fred  Richmond  — Candidate 
for  Football  Manager. 

DeWitt  White — West  Virginia 
University  Debating  Team. 

Robert  Coplin  — Freshman 
Rifle  Team. 

Gene  Graig  — Varsity  Rifle 
Team. 


PSI  DEUTERON  HONORS 

On  December  21  Psi  Deuteron 
will  celebrate  i‘ts  7th  anniver- 
sary. Throughout  the  six  years 
of  its1  existence  at  Eugene,  this 
chapter  has  played  an  active  role 
in  student  body  affairs.  That  it 
has  established  an  enviable  rec- 
ord, for  such  a young  fraternity 
is  shown  by  a thumbnail  sketch 
of  the  activities  of  its  active 
members : 

Bill  Aetzel — Glee  club,  Poly- 
phonic choir,  University  band, 
Freshman  golf,  Junior  vodvil, 
Sophomore  basketball  manager, 
Oregon  Emerald  night  editor, 
Oregon  Emerald  Spprts  staff. 

Jack  Allard — Glee  club,  Poly- 
phonic choir. 

Harold  Ayres  — Polyphonic 
choir,  Alpha  Kappa  Psi,  Scab- 
bard and  Blade,  Beta  Gamma 


Sigma,  Phi  Mu  Alpha,  Honor 
Student. 

Clifford  Beckett  — Two  year 
letterman  in  track,  Frosh  bonfire, 
Order  of  “O,”  Scabbard  and 
Blade,  Alpha  Kappa  Psi,  Beta 
Gamma  Sigma,  Junior  week-end. 
Cliff  Beckett  is  the  smallest  ath- 
lete ever  to  wear  the  coveted  “O.” 
He  is  one  of  the  best  milers  in 
the  country ; he  pushed  Ralph 
Hill,  Oregon  crack  miler,  to  a 
new  world’s  record  in  the  spring 
of  1931.  The  time  was  4:12. 

Edmund  Charles — A one-year 
letterman  in  baseball  Ed  is  one 
of  the  best  side-arm  pitchers  ever 
to  play  in  the  Pacific  northwest, 
and  is  a cinch  for  active  duty  this 
spring.  Glee  Club,  Greater  Ore- 
gon committee. 

Fred  Christie — Junior  football 
manager. 

Arthur  Compton — Frosh  track. 

Donald  Confrey — Honor  Stu- 
dent, President  Omega  Delta  Pi, 
Colonial  Rout,  Stage  manager  of 
“Hamlet,”  “Journey’s  End,” 
“Dulcy”  and  “Lady  Winder- 
mere’s Fan.” 

Art  Derbyshire  — Frosh  foot- 
ball and  baseball,  Sophomore  in- 
formal, Junior  basketball  mana- 
ger, Sports  scribe  Oregon  Daily 
Emerald. 

Don  Evans — Frosh  Bonfire. 

Norval  Hamilton — University 
band.  Junior  week-end,  Student 
Parliament,  Junior  Shine  day, 
Oregon  Band  contest. 

Frank  Harrow — Varsity  base- 
ball, Student  Parliament,  Scab- 
bard and  Blade,  Daly  Club. 

Edward  Hicks  — Frosh  track, 
Sophomore  Informal. 
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Arthur  Jones — Sophomore  In- 
formal. 

Norman  Lauritz — Skull  and 
Dagger,  Sophomore  honorary, 
Pi  Mu  Ejpsilon,  Oregana  sub- 
scription manager. 

Robert  Morrison — University 
band. 

Hubert  Totton  — University 
band,  Phi  Mu  Alpha,  Night  edi- 
tor Emerald,  Canoe  Fete,  Chair- 
man Junior  Shine  Day,  Chair- 
man Oregon  Band  contest. 

Harry  Visse — Honor  Student, 
Beta  Alpha  Psi  pledge. 

Harold  Hibbard— Phi  Mu  Al- 
pha 

Ernie  Hofer  — Oregon  Rifle- 
team  letterman. 

Robert  Moore — Oregon  Daily 
Emerald  night  editor. 

John  McConnell — Erosh  Com- 
mission, Oregon  Band  contest. 

Jack  Miller — Numeralman  in 
Erosh  football,  Frosh  track, 
Frosh  Glee,  Chairman  Frosh  Pic- 
nic, Sports  writer  Oregon  Daily 
Emerald. 

Although  its  members  are  ac- 
tive in  student  body  affairs,  Psi 
Deuteron  has  managed  to  uphold 
her  scholastic  honors.  Winter 
term  this  chapter  ranked  second 
with  the  national  fraternities  on 
the  Eugene  campus,  and  was  rat- 
ed far  above  the  All-Men’s  aver- 
age, scholastically  speaking. 

THIS  GANG  MUST  RUN  WORCESTER 

Epsilon  Deuteron  is  justly 
proud  of  her  senior  class  this 
year  Quite  a number  of  this 
group  of  15  who  have  wended 
their  way  through  the  four  hard 
years  at  the  Worcester  Polytech- 
nic institute  have  brought  glory 


Left  to  Right:  Hammer,  Allen, 

Gustafson,  Gleason,  Worcester 
Tech 


to  themselves  and  their  frater- 
nity. This  group  has  been  noted 
throughout  the  college  not  only 
for  scholastic  achievements  but 
for  ability  to  pitch  in  and  get 
things  accomplishehd. 

Harold  A.  Hammer,  ’33,  Tau 
Beta  Pi,  Skull,  the  senior  honor- 
ary society,  permanent  class  pres- 
ident, president  of  the  W.  P.  I . 
Athletic  association,  varsity  soc- 
cer and  basketball  player,  secre- 
tary of  the  student  branch  of  the 
A.  I.  E.  E . 

Gilbert  U.  Gustafson,  ’33,  Tau 
Beta  Pi,  Class  Secretary,  Busi- 
ness manager  of  the  year  book 
and  weeklv  paper,  member  of  the 
A.  S.  C.  E. 

Edward  K.  Allen,  ’33,  Tau 
Beta  Pi,  permanent  class  treas- 
urer, Inter  - fraternity  Dance 
Com.,  Y.M.C.A.  Cabinet  mem- 
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ber,  class  nominating  committee, 
Photographic  editor  of  the  year 
book,  captain  of  varsity  soccer 
team,  member  of  A.  S.  M.  E . 

Alton  B.  Wyman  (not  in  pic- 
ture,) ’33,  Tau  Beta  Pi,  Sigma 
Xi,  Head  Cheer  Leader,  Class 
Historian,  Advertising  manager 
of  the  year  book. 

Kenneth  E.  Gleason,  ’33,  Tau 
Beta  Pi,  piianist  in  the  school  or- 
chestra, chapter  past  president, 
Class  Historian,  member  of  the 
A.  I.  E.  E . 

Waldo  E-  Bass,  ’33,  president 
of  the  A.  I.  E.  E.,  past  president 
of  the  chapter,  class  treasurer, 
associate  editor  of  the  year  book- 


Russell  D.  Purrington 
Worcester  Tech 


Russell  D.  Purrington,  ’33,  is 
a member  of  the  senior  honorary 
society,  Skull  “Daddy”  has  been 
a very  active  man  throughout  his 
stay  at  Tech.  Popular  with  ev- 
eryone, he  was  elected  president 
of  his  class  in  his  junior  year-  As 
captain  of  the  basketball  team  he 
led  his  teammates  through  many 
tough  battles  and  was  always  a 
big  factor  because  of  his  nimble 
feet.  His  pitching  ability  plus  his 
ability  to  outguess  opposing  bat- 
ters with  amazing  regularity 
made  him  a valuable  man  on  the 
diamond.  : 

“Les”  Edgeworth  has  been  a 
shining  star  on  Tech’s  football 
team.  The  smile  describes  his  na- 
ture but  belies  his  playing.  In  the 
objective  game  last  fall,  he  made 
the  winning  touchdown  with  two 
minutes  to  spare  and  acquired  a 
fractured  wrist  in  the  process 
“Les”  is  next  year’s  captain.  Be- 
sides football  he  has  been  partici- 
pating in  the  inter- fraternity 
sports  and  has  been  a great  help 
to  the  chapter. 

Besides  this  sterling  array  of 
scholastic  and  athletic  geniuses 
Epsilon  Deuteron  has  a remark- 
ably large  number  of  varsity 
men.  They  are  as  follows  : Foot- 
ball — Hodgkinson  and  Edge- 
worth;  Soccer  — Sargent,  Allen. 
Borden,  Brand,  Erickson,  Ham- 
mer ; Basketball  — Decker,  Mer- 
rell,  Norton,  Purrington,  Ham- 
mer; Track — Buell,  Ungerer. 

Bro-  Allen  is  manager  of  Ten- 
nis, Bro.  “Ed”  Johnson,  of  Golf, 
and  Bro.  Gould  of  Soccer,  while 
Bros.  Puffer,  McKay  and  Wy- 
man of  the  class  of  ’35  are  as- 
sistant managers  of  soccer,  bas- 
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Thirty  of  Epsilon  Deuteron’s 
Trophies 


ketball  and  football,  respectively. 

The  above  summary  might  lead 
one  to  think  that  the  chapter  is 
not  very  active  in  intramural 
sports  but  quite  the  contrary  is 
true  for  it  has  achieved  an  envi- 
able record  in  inter- fraternity 
athletics,  having  won  more  cups 
than  any  other  house  on  the  cam- 
pus, and  sufficient  to  givfe  a 
claim  to  the  largest  number  of 
intramural  trophies  of  any  chap- 
ter of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa. 

Lambda,  take  notice ! we  now 
have  31  cups  and  two  plaques  be- 
sides having  won  the  college  all- 
year  championships  for  five  out 
of  six  years.  The  proof  of  our 
boast  lies  in  the  picture.  ; 

Epsilon  Deuteron  at  the  pres- 
ent time  ranks  fourth  out  of  sev- 
en in  the  scholarship  average  and 


has'  hopes  of  achieving  further 
records  in  this  respect  in  the  fu- 


XI  INITIATES  DR.  BUZBY 

A new  chapter  in  the  history 
of  St-  Lawrence  fraternities  was 
written  on  the  eve  of  March  26 
when  Dr.  Dallas  E.  Buzby  be- 
came an  honorary  member  of  Xi 
Chapter. 

At  the  induction  ceremonies 
held  at  the  chapiter  house  Phi 
Sigma  Kappa  men  from  the  Xi 
and  other  chapters  attended  the 
ceremonies. 

Dr-  Buzby,  who  is  a professor 


William  L.  Edgeworth 
Worcester  Tech 
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in  the  Psychology  Department  of 
the  University,  is  a University  of 
Pennsylvania  man  who  came  to 
this  institution  in  the  fall  of  1930 
as  an  instructor.  He  received  his 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  1913 
while  preparing  for  the  ministry. 
In  1914  he  received  his  S.  T.  B. 
from  the  Philadelphia  Divinity 
School.  For  eight  years  he  was 
in  parish  work  in  New  Jersey,  at 
the  same  time  doing  graduate 
work  in  psychology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  In  1925 
he  left  his  parish  and  became  as- 


R.  A.  Crowell,  ’34,  U'psilon 
Leader  University  Band,  Star  in 
“Sock  and  Buskin” 


sociated  with  the  Department  of 
Psychology  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  as  an  instructor- 
From  1925  until  coming  to  St. 
Lawrence,  while  he  was  employ- 
ed in  teaching  psychology,  he  was 
chaplain  at  the  Philadelphia  Gen- 
eral hospital.  In  1930  he  received 
his  Ph.  D.  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  and  came 
to  St.  Lawrence.  He  has  always 
been  a close  friend  of  the  chapter. 


E.  A.  Tracy,  Jr. 

“Eddie” — “Camera” 

Upsilon’s  outstanding  man.  Hockey 
and  Baseball  letterman.  Phi  Beta 
in  junior  year,  Junior  Prom  Com- 
mittee, Brown  Key 
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CHARLEY  RUEDI  WEDS 

Charles  H Ruedi,  bachelor 
member  of  the  supreme  court, 
former  member  of  the  council, 
for  many  years  a director  in  the 
alumni  association  of  Alpha 
Deuteron  chapter,  and  known 
far  and  wide  as  the  gent  who  is 
so  good  that  there  is  not  a hair 
between  his  scalp  and  heaven,  on 
the  14th  day  of  March,  in  the 
year  of  Our  Lord  1933,  took  un- 
to himself  a helpmate,  for  bet- 
ter or  for  worse,  and  is  now  sail- 
ing the  sea  of  matrimony,  with 
Betty  Holt  Reudi  in  full  com- 
mand, and  Charley  as  the  jack 
of  all  trades  about  the  house. 

For  many  years  his  friends 
despaired  of  ever  marrying 
Charley  off  to  some  nice  girl. 
He  explained  it  by  saying  he  had 
to  wait  until  he  could  get  the 
best  on  the  market,  and  his 
friends  agree  that  Betty  is  well 
worth  waiting  for,  and  that 
Charley  has  benefitted  far  be- 
yond his  by  no  means  modest 
desert. 

The  ceremony  that  made 
Charley  a benedict,  after  many 
years  living  like  a monk,  was 
staged  at  the  home  of  the  bride’s 
parents  in  Decatur,  111.,  on  Mar. 
14,  as  related  above.  For  his 
best  man  he  picked  on  J.  W. 
Teasdale,  III,  who  likewise  is  a 
bachelor.  Which  of  the  two  was 
scared  most  during  the  cere- 
mony is  an  even  bet,  each  mod- 
estly claiming  the  distinction  for 
the  other.  At  any  rate,  each  sup- 
porting the  other  faltering 
brother,  the  process  was  com- 
pleted and  the  marriage  properly 
solemnized.  Among  the  brother 


Phi  Sigs  present  in  the  flesh, 
along  with  their  wives,  were 
Frank  Smith,  vice-piresident  of 
the  region,  Art  and  Ollie  Aletz- 
ler,  and  ye  ed,  all  of  whom  kiss- 
ed the  bride,  and  then  openly 
and  shamelesly  embraced  the 
embarrassed  groom,  who  would 
willingly  have  denied  all  ac- 
quaintanceship with  the  enthus- 
iastic brothers,  had  it  been  pos- 
sible so  to  do. 

After  the  wedding  Charley 
and  Betty  successfully  eluded 
ardent  friends  and  left  town  in 
an  airplane.  So  far  as  The  Sig- 
net knows  they  haven’t  comle 
back  to  earth  yet. 

The  marriage  of  Lee  Van  Al- 
lan Smith  Xi  ’27,  and  Miss  Ruth 
Kuhn  occurred  February  18th. 
They  will  make  their  home  in 
Buffalo. 


John  S.  Crosby,  Alpha  ’25  and 
Pauline  Berry,  January  28,  1933, 
at  Arlington,  Mass. 

Arthur  Brunstad,  Chi  Deut- 
eron ’30.  and  Helen  Severance 
April  2-  At  home  in  Pullman, 
Wash.,  where  V>runstad  is  doing 
graduate  work  under  a fellow- 
ship in  Chemistry. 


BLESSED  IN  THE  BOND 
Sara  Lee,  on  April  6,  to  Mr. 
and  Airs.  John  H.  Heindel,  of 
Chicago. 

Air.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Herman, 
located  at  Washington  State  col- 
lege, are  the  parents  of  a son 
named  after  his  father,  who  is  an 
alumnus  of  Pi  Deuteron  chapter 
and  a member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  college. 
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MRS.  JOE  BARRETT 

It  becomes  the  sad  duty  of 
The  Signet  to  announce  the  death 
on  March  12,  of  Mrs.  Allie  Bar- 
rett, widow  of  Joseph  W.  Bar- 
rett, a Founder  of  Phi  Sig- 
ma Kappa,  and  for  many  many 
years  its  guiding  spirit  and  ex- 
emplar par  excellence  of  the  fin- 
er things  of  fraternity  life. 

Mrs-  Barrett  was  well  known 
to  the  older  men  of  the  frater- 
nity, especially  those  who  kept  in 
active  touch  with  its  manage- 
ment, after  their  graduation. 
While  the  “Big  Chief”  lived  Mrs. 
Barrett  made  it  a rule  to  attend 
conventions  and  other  important 
fraternity  gatherings  with  her 
husband.  After  his  demise  she 
continued  to  attend,  her  interest 
in  the  fraternity  and  “her  boys” 
never  flagging.  Her  last  trip  to 
a convention  was  the  one  at  San 
Francisco  in  1928  at  which  gath- 
ering she  shared  the  homage  of 
all  Phi  Sigs  with  its  two  living 
founders,  Campbell  and  Brooks, 
who  were  also  in  attendance- 

Learning  of  her  death, William 
Penn  Brooks,  sole  living  Found- 
er, penned  the  following  concern- 
ing Mrs.  Barrett,  in  a letter  to 
“Billy”  McIntyre,  who  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  her  and  her 
late  husband  for  many  years : 

“Dear  Brother  McIntyre : — 
Your  note  informing  me  of  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Barrett,  forward- 
ed from  Amherst,  reached  me 


yesterday.  She  will  be  missed  in 
general  conventions  and  by  all 
to  whom  she  was  well  known 
The  “Big  Chief”  will  never  be 
forgotten;  his  reputation  keeps 
him  alive  even  for  those  who 
never  knew  him  personally-  Mrs. 
Barrett  was  his  loyal  and  true 
helpmate  in  all  his  Fraternity  in- 
terests. He  was  a great  brother 
without  her.  He  was  greater  with 
her.  Fraternally  yours  (Signed) 
Wm.  P-  Brooks.” 

The  death  of  W.  J.  Cooper. 
Mu  ’04  on  March  7,  is  reported 
by  a classmate  Billy  McIntyre. 
While  Brother  Cooper  did  not 
participate  actively  in  alumni  af- 
fairs, he  was  always  ready  to 
give  of  his  means  when  the  oc- 
casion arose- 

DR.  RICHARD  FRANCIS  DUNCAN 

Dr.  Richard  Francis  Duncan 
was  born  July  20,  1865,  at  Wil- 
liamstown,  Mass.,  and  was  the 
only  son  of  Frances  Sanders  and 
Samuel  Duncan,  M.  D-  and  di- 
ploma dentist,  On  his  mother’s 
side  were  many  foreign  mission- 
aries. His  boyhood  was  spent  at 
boarding  school. 

He  was  an  all-round  athletic 
and  won  his  letter  M.  He  was  a 
world  traveler.  He  had  lived  in 
the  South  Seas  with  a King  who 
presented  him  with  a water  jar 
which  he  brought  home  as  a 
trophy.  He  also  lived  with  the 
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Eskimos  and  in  China  and  many 
other  parts  of  the  world.  He 
drew  a host  of  friends  by  his 
narratives  of  experiences  through 
his  many  years  of  travel. 

He  was  well  versed  in  wood- 
craft and  a good  hunter  and  a 
lover  of  the  great  out-doors.  He 
went  to  Alaska  and  to  Siberia  14 
times-  He  was  ship  wrecked  twice 
in  the  Bering  Sea,  being  at  one 
time  nine  days  without  food.  He 
also  lived  for  a while  with  the 
Dominican  Brothers.  The  doctor 
had  an  eye  for  beauty  and  loved 
flashy  colors.  He  was  a violinist 
and  also  a maker  of  same.  He 
made  his  colonial  effect  ceiling  in 
his  home,  also  floors,  etc-  He 
made  all  of  his  carriages  years 
ago  and  could  make  and  sail  his 
own  boat. 

He  was  also  a fair  fencer.  He 
had  a hobby-  for  trout-fishing  and 
gathered  antiques  from  all  over 
the  globe.  At  one  time  he  had 
native  slaves  who  paddled  his 
canoe  among  the  islands  for 
trade. 

He  was  a boxer,  meeting  even 
professionals  whom  he  could  out- 
do owing,  not  only  to  his  physi- 
cal strength,  but  by  the  knowledge 
of  certain  holds  he  had  learned 
in  foreign  parts. 

He  was  at  one  time  an  enthu- 
siastic horseman  and  often  boast- 
ed of  his  thoroughbreds.  He  was 
a keen  observer ; had  a critical 
eye  and  could  detect  at  once  if 
anything  was  not  plumb  or  could 
tell  you  what  kept  a building 
from  being  a fine  piece  of  archi- 
tecture- 

He  was  also  able  to  converse 
m Italian,  Spanish,  Latin  and 


Greek.  He  was  ever  ready  with 
a joke  on  all  occasions  and  yet 
his  military  training  made  him 
somewhat  severe. 

He  prided  himself  on  his 
punctuality — was  generous  to  a 
fault — charitable  to  all — going 
without  many  times  himself  to 
give  to  others.  He  was  a fine 
dancer  and  loved  sociability. 

He  was  a great  reader,  being 
well  posted  on  ancient  history,  to- 
gether with  current  events.  A 
born  scholar,  quick  to  memorize 
and  once  learned  it  was  fixed  in 
his  mind  and  was  there  to  stay. 

After  his  various  travels  he 
took  up  medicine,  having  gradu- 
ated from  Union  University 
Boston  University,  Mass-  State 
College,  taken  a special  course  at 
Harvard  and  also  graduated 
from  Albany  Medical  College. 

He  was  the  designer  of  the  Phi 
Sigma  Kappa  Pin.  The  original 
pan  he  had  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was  at  one  time  Adj 
General  at  Amherst,  Mass.  Agri- 
cultural College,  now  Mass.  State 
College- 

He  began  his  practice  in  Pleas- 
ant Valley,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
and  made  a fine  country  doctor. 
He  was  registered  both  as  a 
druggist  and  a doctor  in  the  Ba- 
hamas- He  held  a position  for  the 
British  government  at  the  quar- 
antine station  at  Uraguay.  He 
joined  many  orders  and  was  also 
medical  examiner  of  several. 

After  leaving  New  York  he 
came  to  Providence  and  almost 
35  years  were  spent  in  one  house. 
In  his  later  years  he  specialized 
on  the  eye  and  had  experience  at 
Sales  Memorial  hospital  at  Paw- 
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tucket,  Boston  Dispensary  at 
Boston,  Mass,  St-  Joseph’s  hos- 
pital and  R.  I.  hospital,  both  of 
Providence  and  was  still  at  the 
latter  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Dr.  David  E.  Baker,  of  Alpha 
chapter  and  class  of  1878,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  col- 
lege, died  on  April  9 of  pneu- 
monia, at  his  home  in  Newton- 
ville,  Mass-  Dr.  Parker  was 
quite  active  in  the  fraternity  dur- 
ing his  younger  days  and  his  de- 
mise will  be  mourned  sincerely 
by  hi  si  associates. 


CHICAGO  INTERFRATERNITY  CLUB 
Believing  that  many  frater- 
nity men  will  want  to  visit  Chi- 
cago this  summer  to  look  over 


the  Century  of  Progress  exhibi- 
tion, the  Interfraternity  club  of 
that  city,  of  which  Brother  Alex 
B-  Wilson  is  secretary,  has  made 
arrangements  so  that  visiting 
alumni  may  find  congenial  quart- 
ers in  the  club’s  rooms  at  106 
Wabash  avenue. 

Out  of  town  membership  good 
any  time  between  June  1 and  No- 
vember 1 may  be  obtained  for 
S5.50  each,  which  entitles  the 
visitor  to  the  numerous  facilities 
and  accommodations  of  the  club. 
The  club  has  recently  moved  in- 
to new  quarters  of  which  it  is 
very  proud,  and  Phi  Sigs  finding 
themselves  in  Chicago  and  able 
to  take  advantage  of  its  offer 
will  be  delighted  with  their  sur- 
roundings. 


BOSTON  CLUB  WAKES  UP 
(Too  late  to  classify) 


After  a year  of  inactivity,  the 
good  old  Boston  Club  came  to 
life  for  the  annual  meeting  in 
March  and  put  on  the  best  meet- 
ing with  the  largest  attendance 
since  its  formation. 

There  were  82  at  dinner  and 
over  100  at  the  meeting  after- 
wards. How’s  that  for  depres- 
sion ? Incidentally,  enthusiasm 
was  running  so  high  that  the  bus- 
iness meeting  was  adjourned.  Of 
course  that  also  gives  us  a good 
reason  for  having  another  affair. 

The  “committee”  has  decided 


to  hold  a meeting  on  May  19th,  to 
take  up  the  adjourned  business, 
principally  the  election. 

It  is  to  be  advertised  as  a beer 
party,  with  all  the  fixings — rye 
bread,  cheese,  wursts,  etc.,  and  a 
barrel  on  tap.  The  entertain- 
ment features  have  not  yet  been 
organized,  but  this  time  will  be 
made  secondary. 

Doc  Root  was  present  and  had 
a grand  time  and  the  club  enjoy- 
ed having  him  with  it  wonder- 
fully. Of  course  Don  Hamilton 
came  down. 


Several  sororities  and  fraternities  have  been  setting  aside  funds 
and  providing  donations  of  books  for  college  libraries  in  honor  of 
their  founders.  Origin  of  the  plan  is  credited  to  Kappa  Kappa 
Gamma  Sorority,  which  presented  $2,500  to  Monmouth  College  as 
an  endowment  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  college  library. 
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DIRECTORY 

Officers  1932-1934 
The  Council 


President — 

Raymond  G.  Lafean,  M T9,  Frick  Bldg.,  P.  O.  Box  1146,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Vice  Presidents — 

Don  A Hamilton,  Ea  Ti,  329  Burncoat  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

John  F.  Humes,  M ’23,  106  College  Hall,  Univ.  of  Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Charles  R.  Huff,  a ’26,  907  15th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Frank  Smith,  aa  ’22,  100  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Urbana,  111. 
William  F.  Wood,  « ’10,  433  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Director  of  Finances — 

Earl  F.  Schoening,  Aa  ’21,  Suite  1000,  100  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Director  of  Scholarship — 

Carl  Morrow,  Xa  Fac.,  Washington  State  College,  Pullman,  Wash. 

At  Large — 

John  H.  Marchmont,  © 10,  4 W.  43rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Secretary-T  reasurer — 

Ralph  J.  Watts,  A ’07,  742  East  John  St.,  Appleton,  Wis. 


Finance 
Harry  M.  Cregier, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1, 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

George  Swan, 

1012  Park  Building, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

William  C.  Baxter, 

1163  Calvert  Building, 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Arnold  R.  Jones, 

Kansas  State  Agri.  College, 
Manhattan,  Kas. 

E.  O.  Ramsay, 
c-o  E.  J.  Miner  & Co., 

Central  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Deputies 
Region  I 


Region  II 


Scholarship 
Roland  H.  Verbeck, 
Mass.  State  College, 
Amherst,  Mass. 
Samuel  F.  Snyder, 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Region  III 


Region  IV 


Region  V 


Edgar  F.  Russell, 

3705  Reservoir  Road,  N.  W., 

Washington.  D.  C.  

C.  W.  Reeder, 

Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Carl  Morrow, 

Pullman,  Washington. 


The  Supreme  Court 

Joseph  H.  Batt,  Chancellor,  A T4.  801  Evans  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Charles  H.  Ruedi,  Recorder,  AA  T7,  137  E.  Main  St.,  Decatur,  111. 

Howard  F.  Dunham,  T ’h,  River  Ridge,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Horace  R.  Barnes,  M Ti,  928  Virginia  Ave.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Alvin  T.  Burrows,  A ’03,  hi  N.  Race  St.,  Urbana,  111. 

William  A.  McIntyre,  m ’04,  1616  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gilbert  J.  Morgan,  h ’07,  Baltimore  Trust  Bldg.,  10  Light  St.,  Baltimore. 
Joseph  E.  Root,  A ’76,  904  Main  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

George  J.  Vogel,  p ’91,  Torrington,  Conn. 

Endowment  Fund  Trustees 

Karl  W.  H.  Scholz,  M.  Logan  Hall,  U.  of  P.,  Philadelphia.  Term  ends  1934 
Joseph  H.  Batt,  A,  801  Evans  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Term  ends  in  1936. 
Cedric  W.  Foster,  t,  c-o  Times,  Hartford,  Conn.  Term  ends  1938. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  CHAPTERS 

A — March  15,  1873.  Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst  Mass.  Adviser 
Roland  H.  Verbeck,  Amherst,  Mass. 

B — February  2,  1888.  Union.  201  Seward  PI.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Ad- 
viser H.  M.  Creiger,  R.  F.  D.,  Schenectady. 

r — February  26,  1889.  Cornell.  702  University  Ave.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Ad- 
viser, Herman  Diederichs,  University. 

A — February  24,  1891.  West  Virginia.  672  North  High  St.,  Morgan- 
town, W.  Va.  Adviser,  David  C.  Garrison,  229  Wilson  Ave. 

Z — December  19,  1896.  C.C.N.Y.  502  W.  142  St.,  New  York  City.  Ad- 
viser, Robt.  J.  Delaney,  208  Wyckoff  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

H — January  8,  1897.  Maryland.  Princeton  and  Dartmouth  Sts.,  College 
Park,  Md  Adviser.  Eugene  B.  Daniels,  University  of  Maryland,  College 
Park,  Md. 

© — December  16,  1897.  Columbia.  530  West  113th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Adviser,  James  H.  Miner,  550  West  114th  St.,  New  York  City. 

1 —  March  15,  1899.  Stevens.  810  Hudson  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  Adviser, 
Lester  A.  Marsfelder,  33  Cedar  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

K — June  7,  1899.  Penn  State.  State  College,  Pa.  Adviser,  Dr.  J.  Ben 
Hill,  State  College,  Pa. 

A — October  7,  1899.  George  Washington.  1822  Eye  St.,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton D.  C.  Adviser,  Norman  S.  Meese,  7110  Ninth  St.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

M — March  10,  1900.  Pennsylvania.  3618  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Adviser,  Thomas  S.  Wilson,  4417  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

N — March  9,  1901.  Lehigh.  437  Cherokee  St.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Adviser, 
John  D.  Krause,  435  W.  Third  street,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

E — April  12,  1902.  St.  Lawrence.  78  Park  St.,  Canton,  N.  Y.  Adviser, 
Herbert  L.  Wallace,  Hermon,  N.  Y. 

O — May  24,  1902.  M.I.T.  487  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.  Ad- 
viser, Clarence  E.  Bassett,  8 King  Street,  Taunton,  Mass. 

II — April  18,  1903.  Franklin  and  Marshall,  437  West  James  St.,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.  Adviser,  J.  Shober  Barr,  700  South  West  End  avenue. 

2 —  May  16.  1903.  St.  John’s.  Campus,  Annapolis.  Adviser,  Walter  B. 
Esley,  care  McKubin,  Goodrich  & Co.,  Redwood  and  South  Sts.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

T — March  25,  1905.  Dartmouth.  Hanover,  N.  H.  Adviser,  John  Parker, 
Hanover,  N.  H. 

Y — February  10,  1906.  Brown.  406  Brook  St.,  Providence,  R.  I.  Adviser, 
Dr.  Frederick  Keyes.  M.  I.  T.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

<£ — March  24,  1906.  Swarthmore  Swarthmore,  Pa.  Adviser,  Herbert  L. 
Brown,  167  E.  26th  St.,  Chester  Pa. 

X — June  16,  1906.  Williams.  Williamstown.  Mass.  Adviser,  Edwin  K. 
Bertine,  9 W.  Prospect  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

4/  January  19,  1907.  Universitv  Park.  Charlottesville.  Va.  P.  O.  Box 
1398,  University,  Va.  Adviser,  Dr.  David  C.  Wilson,  U.  of  V.,  University,  Va. 

O — February  12,  1909.  California.  2438  Warring  St.,  Berkeley,  Calif.  Ad- 
viser, Chas.  C.  Bowen.  1440  Broadway,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Aa — Mav  9,  1910.  Illinois.  1004  S.  Second  St.,  Champaign,  111.  Adviser, 
C.  A.  Webber,  508  W.  Vermont  St.,  Urbana.  111. 

BA — Mav  12,  1910.  Minnesota.  317  Eighteenth  Ave..  S.E.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  Adviser,  Roswell  Rehnke.  639  Plymouth  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

PA — April  13,  iqii.  Iowa  State.  142  Gray  St.,  Ames,  Iowa.  Adviser.  E. 
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F.  Graff,  ^25  Ash  avenue. 

Aa — February  27,  1915.  Michigan.  1043  Baldwin  Ave.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Adviser,  P.  H.  Jeserich,  721  N.  University  Ave.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Ea — June  8,  1915.  W.P.I.  11  Dean  St.,  Worcester,  Mass.  Adviser,  E.  E. 
Royal,  12  Dorothy  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Ha — March  4,  1917.  Nevada.  727  Lake  St.,  Reno,  Nev.  Adviser,  T.  L. 
Withers,  Box  573,  Reno,  Nev. 

©A — February  19,  1921.  Oregon  Agricultural  College.  14th  and  Jackson 
Sts.,  Corvallis,  Ore.  Adviser,  Joseph  E.  Simmons,  234  N.  30th  St.,  Cor- 
vallis, Ore. 

IA — March  24,  1923.  Kansas  State.  1630  Humboldt,  Manhattan,  Kan. 
Adviser,  Arnold  R.  Jones,  Kansas  Ag.  College,  Manhattan,  Kans. 

KA — April  7,  1923.  Georgia  Tech.  768  Spring  St.,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Adviser,  Henry  M.  Powell,  408  Healy  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Aa — April  25.  1923.  University  of  Washington.  4536  Eighteenth  Ave.. 
N.E.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Adviser,  F.  D.  Couden,  403  Lyon  Bldg.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Ma — April  26.  1923.  Montana,  ion  Gerald  Ave.,  Missoula,  Mont.  Ad- 
viser, Thos.  C.  Spaulding,  414  Edith  St. 

Na — May  2,  1923.  Stanford  University.  Lomita  Dr.  and  Mayfield  Ave., 
Stanford,  Calif.  Adviser,  Clair  C Smith,  2339  Adeline  Drive,  Burlingame 
Calif. 

Ha — February  3,  1925.  Tennessee.  1816  West  Cumberland  Ave.,  Knox- 
ville, Tenn.  Adviser,  Thomas  N.  Johnston,  226  Keith  Ave.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Oa — February  7,  1925.  Alabama.  1423  University  Ave.,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 
Adviser,  Dr.  Samuel  V.  McCall,  416  First  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

nA — February  21,  1925.  Ohio  State.  325  Fifteenth  Ave.,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  Adviser,  Ed  S.  Drake,  Ohio  Union,  O.S.U. 

PA — March  13,  1925.  Gettysburg.  Gettysburg,  Pa.  Adviser,  Samuel  F. 
Snyder. 

3A — April  11,  1925.  Nebraska.  348  N.  14th  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb.  Adviser, 
Allen  L.  Bechter,  2618  Ryons  St. 

Ta — November  13,  1926.  Carnegie.  5601  Wilkins  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Adviser,  Geo.  M.  Swan,  1012  Park  Bldg. 

Ya — November  20,  1926.  North  Carolina.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  Adviser 
Robert  B.  Lawson 

<I>A — November  27,  1926.  Kentucky.  21 1 E.  Maxwell  St.,  Lexington,  Kv 
Adviser,  A.  L.  Atchison,  Fayette  Bank  Bldg.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

XA — December  18,  1926.  Washington  State.  Pullman,  Wash.  Adviser, 
Harry  0.  Kent,  312  Symons  Bldg.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

\I>A — December  21.  1926.  Oregon  Eugene,  Ore.  Adviser,  Louis  P.  Attau, 
Eugene,  Ore. 

£2a — October  13.  1928.  Southern  California.  854  W.  Adams  St.,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.  Adviser,  Henry  Segretti,  2221  Earl  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

AT — October  27,  1928.  Wesleyan,  Wesleyan  PI.,  Middletown,  Conn.  Ad- 
viser, Cedric  W.  Foster,  Hartford  Times,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Bt— November  3,  1928.  Knox.  185  W.  South  St.,  Galesburg,  111.  Ad- 
viser, Chas.  J.  Adamec,  592  N.  Chambers  St. 

TT — April  20,  1929.  South  Carolina.  Columbia,  S.  C.  1622  Green  St., 
Columbia,  S.  C.  Adviser,  Joseph  E.  Norwood,  1624  Senate  St.,  Columbia, 
S.  C. 

At— November  8,  1930.  Purdue.  216  Waldron  St.,  W.  Lafayette,  Ind.  Ad- 
viser, Fred  E.  Robbins,  Route  1,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
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ALUMNI  CLUBS 

Amherst  — Secretary,  Philip  H Smith,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Baltimore — Secretary,  Mason  C.  Albrittain,  408  Lexington  Bldg.  Luncheon 
every  Thursday,  Engineers’  Club,  12:30  p.  m. 

Birmingham — Secretary,  James  A.  Zobel,  Alabama  Power  Co.  Dinner  first 
Wednesday  of  month,  Bankhead  Hotel. 

Boston — Geo.  P.  Rupert,  Jr.,  470  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.  Luncheon 
first  and  third  Wednesday  of  every  month  at  12:30.  Call  Secretary,  LIBerty 
2853  for  meeting  place. 

Chicago — Secretary,  Spencer  Olin,  8219  E.  End  Ave.  Luncheon  every 
Tuesday,  12-15,  Interfraternity  Club,  106  S.  Wabash  Ave. 

Columbus — Ed.  S.  Drake,  Ohio  Union,  O.  S.  C.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Detroit — President,  S R.  Post,  718  Transportation  Bldg.  Luncheons  first 
Monday  of  month,  Harmonie  Society,  267  E.  Grand  River  Ave. 

Knoxville — President,  Thomas  N.  Johnston,  226  Keith  Ave.,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.  Maxwell  Anderson,  1203  Highland  Ave.,  Knoxville,  secretary. 

Milwaukee — Secretary,  Thomas  O.  Hertsberg,  Bankers  Building,  E.  Wis- 
consin Ave.,  and  North  Water  St. 

Minnesota — Secretary.  R.  B.  Rehnke,  4733  Abbott  Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  Luncheon  every  Wednesday,  Andrews  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Nashville — President,  Clyde  E.  Williams,  917  Russell  St. 

New  York — Secretary,  Henry  A.  Manz,  30  W.  44th  St.  Luncheon  every 
Thursday,  12  :30  at  30  W.  44th  St.  Bldg. 

Philadelphia  Club — Charles  T.  Maxwell,  Jr.,  Pres.  2239  N.  Delhi.  Din- 
ner first  Tuesday  in  the  month  at  Mu  Chapter  House.  Program. 

Pittsburgh — Secretary,  J.  S.  Buzzard,  2738  Shiras  Ave,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

San  Francisco — Secretary,  Robert  R.  Porter,  647  Seventh  Ave.  Luncheon, 
first  Wednesday  of  each  month,  Dick’s  Tavern,  No.  1 Spring  street,  at  12:15. 

Seattle — Secretary  C.  Marc  Miller,  808  Am.  Bank  Bldg.  Luncheon  every 
Friday  at  12,  College  Club. 

Southern  California — Secretary,  Harold  Viault,  109  S.  Kilkea  drive,  Los 
Angeles.  Business  meeting,  first  Tuesday  of  Month,  6:30  p.  m-,  University 
club. 

Spokane — Secretary,  Fred  E.  English,  422  Walnut  St.  Dinner  third 
Monday  of  every  month,  University  Club  6:15  p.  m.  Lunch  Tuesday,  11:30 
to  1 :30,  Rockaway  Cafe,  501  Sprague  Ave. 

Vermont — Secretary,  Marcell  Conway,  Jackson  Block,  Barre,  Vt. 

Washington — Secretary,  G.  Henry  Slye,  1495  Newton  St.  N.W. 

Washington  Eta — Secretary,  Edgar  F.  Russell,  3705  Reservoir  Rd.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  Dinner  and  meeting  first  Monday  evening  of  the  month, 
Lambda  Chapter  house. 

Western  Montana — Thos.  C.  Spaulding,  State  University,  Missoula,  Mont. 

Unchartered 

Butte — Secretary,  John  Cooney,  Cooney  Brokerage  Co.  Luncheon  first 
Tuesday  of  month,  Finlen  Hotel. 


Theta  Chi  Fraternity  at  its  convention  in  September  joined  those 
fraternities  that  require  all  chapters  to  secure  the  approval  of  the 
National  Council  before  purchasing,  leasing,  or  building  a chapter 
house.  The  financial  program  will  be  thoroughly  investigated  be- 
fore approval  is  granted. 
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SPECIAL  GIFT 


awaits  you  in 
Chicago 


Visit  personally  our 

CHICAGO  OFFICE 

55  EAST  WASHINGTON  ST. 

from  June  first  to  November 

first  during  your  visit  to  the 
1933  World’s  Fair. 

A special 

“Century  of  Progress”  Gift 

has  been  designed  and  manufac- 
tured by  your  official  jeweler 
and  will  be  given  you  with  our 
compliments  only  at  cur  CHI- 
CAGO OFFICE  when  you  call 
personally. 

Your  Official  Jeweler 

L.  G.  Balfour  Co. 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Factory  and  Main  Offices 
Attleboro,  Massachusetts 


Balfour  Progress 

in  the  Field  of 
Fraternity  Jewelry 

BADGES  RINGS 
BRACELETS  COMPACTS 
FAVORS 

CHARMS  SMOKING  SETS 
KNIVES  STATIONERY 

DANCE  PROGRAMS 
BILL  FOLDS  CHINA 
BRIDGE  SETS  FLAT  SILVER 
FELT  GOODS 

MEDALS  BRONZE  CUPS 
AWARDS  PLAQUES 
TROPHIES 


35  Branch  Offices 

in  principal  cities. 

60  Traveling 
Representatives 

display  Balfour  merchandise. 
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Publications 

we  offer  you 

1933  BALFOUR  BLUE  BOOK 
features  rings,  jewelry,  felt 
goods,  stationery,  and  the  fin- 
est of  gift  suggestions. 

1933  BALFOUR  PARTY  PLAN 

CATALOG 

contains  new  ideas  for  party 
motifs,  unusual  favors,  pro- 
grams, and  smart,  inexpensive 
gifts. 

MEDAL  & TROPHY  CATALOG 
for  scholarship  and  athletic 
awards,  and  the  new  bronze 
cups  whose  fame  has  spread 
throughout  the  country. 
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George  B.  Cortelyou,  Lambda  ’96 


Four  times  a member  of  the  cabinet  of  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  twice  private  secretary  to  the  president,  Brother 
George  B.  Cortelyou,  Lambda  ’96,  holds  a record  that  is  unprecedent- 
ed in  American  official  annals. 

Starting  out  as  a government  clerk,  Cortelyou,  like  many  another 
poor  but  ambitious  boy,  worked  for  the  government  in  the  day  time 
and  went  to  law  school  at  George  Washington  (then  Columbian) 
university  at  night.  His  ability  as  a stenographer  brought  him  to 
the  favorable  attention  of  the  higher-ups  and  he  secured  an  appoint- 
ment as  clerk  to  the  president  in  the  White  House.  A little  later 
President  McKinley  made  him  assistant  secretary  to  the  president, 
and  then  secretary — a position  he  held  when  McKinley  was  assassi- 
nated at  Buffalo  in  1901. 

The  new  president,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  kept  Cortelyou  as  his 
own  private  secretary  until  the  department  of  commerce  and  labor 
was  established,  when  Cortelyou  was  made  its  first  secretary.  So 
well  did  he  handle  this  job  that  when  the  postmaster  generalship  be- 
came vacant  he  was  given  that  ppsition  and  a little  later  became 
secretary  of  the  treasury. 

Leaving  public  life  Cortelyou  became  a prominent  official  in  the 
gas  and  electric  business  in  New  York,  and  is  now  the  head  of  these 
important  utilities. 


AN  ALL-AMERICAN  PHI  SIG  MOTHER 

The  June  issue  of  the  American  Magazine  included  a story  about 
“Dode”  Smith  which  has  peculiar  interest  for  every  loyal  Phi  Sig, 
for  the  “Dode”  Smith  of  that  story  is  none  other  than  the  sainted 
mother  of  Ernie  Smith,  Omega  Deuteron,  ’33 ; who  for  several 
years  has  been  rated  as  the  All-American  tackle  who  stands  out 
above  all  his  competitors.  The  story  is  published  in  the  Signet  by 
permission  and  thru  the  courtesy  of  the  author,  Loraine  Carr,  and 
the  publisher,  the  American  Magazine. 

“I  want  to  tell  America  about  a fighting  mother — an  all-Ameriran 
mother.  For  forty  years  she  was  on  the  scrimmage  line,  running 
interference  for  nine  children — charging,  blocking,  tackling. 

“Time  and  again,  bruised  and  battered,  she  came  up  smiling,  re- 
fusing to  quit  the  field  until  every  one  of  those  nine  youngsters,  in 
turn,  had  crossed  the  goal  line.  That  goal  was  a college  education. 

“And  when  the  game  was  ended  and  the  battle  won  she  had  glory 
enough.  Tired,  worn,  but  unbroken  in  spirit,  she  could  say,  ‘Wasn’t 
it  grand  ! I wish  I could  do  it  all  over  again !’ 

“For  the  all-American  roll  of  honor  I give  you  the  name  of  this 
mother — Dode  Smith. 

“In  the  village  of  Spearfish,  S.  Dak.,  years  ago,  the  president  of 
the  State  Normal  College  arose  to  greet  a tall,  angular  woman  who 
had  entered  his  office. 

“‘I  have  come  to  talk  to  you  about  my  boys/  she  announced. 
‘You  know  my  three  biggest  boys — Claude  and  Albert  and  Harold. 
Well  . . . they  want  to  come  here  to  school.  But  times  are  mighty 
hard  with  us.  We’ve  got  nine  children  to  feed.’ 

“‘Yes,  times  are  hard.  I am  afraid  a lot  of  children  can’t  go  to 
school,’  the  president  replied. 

“‘You  know,  I never  had  a chance  to  go  to  college.  But  I want 
my  children  to  go.’  Dode  Smith  leaned  over  the  desk  and  looked 
straight  in  his  eyes.  ‘I  stood  in  the  rain  and  watched  the  men  lay 
the  corner  stone  for  this  college  building.  I stood  at  my  window 
day  after  day  and  watched  these  walls  go  up.  I was  mighty  piroud 
of  the  school.  It  meant  my  children  would  have  an  education.’ 

“Her  eyes,  hungrily,  followed  the  book  shelves  lining  the  four 
walls.  A sudden  decision  prompted  her.  She  hammered  the  desk 
with  her  toil-eaten  fists.  ‘I  don’t  have  a dime ! But  tomorrow  my 
children  are  starting  to  this  college !’ 

“This  mother  had  lived  intimately  with  hardships.  She  was  de- 
manding now  that  her  boys  might  share  the  things  she  had  helped 
to  build  in  this  new  country.  They  should. 

‘“Send  the  boys  in  the  morning,  Mrs.  Smith,’  said  the  president. 
‘I’ll  take  care  of  them.’ 

‘“I’ll  pay  you  every  cent  if  you’ll  just  give  me  time.  Some  day 
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the  whole  world  will  be  proud  of  my  children.’ 

“Today  Dode  Smith’s  nine  children,  scattered  all  the  way  from 
Maine  to  Iowa,  the  Dakotas,  and  California,  are  fine,  substantial, 
college-educated  citizens,  every  one.  Claude,  the  oldest,  is  a success- 
ful farmer ; Albert,  head  of  an  insurance  company,  has  a salary 
check  of  five  figures ; Harold  and  Ralph  are  with  impprtant  oil 
companies ; Donald  is  in  government  service.  Her  daughters,  Hazel, 
Nadine,  Mabel,  all  talented  musicians,  have  chosen  motherhood  for 
their  profession. 

“And  her  baby  ...  I wonder  if  you  have  guessed.  He  is  none  other 
than  ‘Ernie’  Smith,  the  giant  all-American  tackle  of  the  University 
of  Southern  California  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Trojans’  memorable 
Rose  Bowl  victory  over  Notre  Dame  last  fall  for  national  football 
honors.  A fighting  son  of  a fighting  mother.  . . . 

“It  was  on  the  day  of  the  annual  game  between  Stanford  University 
and  the  Trojans  in  October  that  I last  talked  with  Dode  Smith.  She 
was  sitting  in  an  armchair  in  her  rose-matted  bungalow  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Los  Angeles.  She  sat  erect,  her  gray  head  held  high.  Her 
face,  cross-stitched  in  wrinkles,  boasted  every  one  of  her  sixty-five 
years.  Her  blue  eyes,  rinsed  in  many  tears,  still  sparkled. 

“Near  her  chair  was  a radio,  and  above  this  was  a clock  ticking 
on  toward  2.30.  Dode  Smith1  watched  it  eagerly. 

“‘Soon  it  will  be  time  for  the  game,’  she  said.  ‘I  always  listen  in ; 
the  announcer  calls  Ernie’s  name  so  much,  and  I do  love  to  hear  it 
. . . The  children  bought  my  radio.’ 

“She  smiled  proudly.  I looked  about  the  room.  Her  boys  and 
girls  had  lavished  her  with  comforts.  Nevertheless,  she  was  still 
Dode  Smith,  on  the  scrimmage  line  for  her  children.  I tried  to 
congratulate  her. 

‘“I  have  done  nothing  at  all,’  she  interrupted,  ‘except  to  raise  and 
educate  my  chidren.  Bringing  up  nine  chidren  has  been  the  grand- 
est job;  I wouldn’t  exchange  with  the  President!  . . . Just  say  you 
can  do  a thing,  and  then  go  do  it !’ 

“I  knew  then  that  as  long  as  Americans  had  mothers  like  this  no 
one  need  ever  to  worry  about  the  nation’s  future. 

“While  we  waited  for  the  game  to  begin  I asked  her  to  tell  me 
about  her  life.  . . . 

“Dode  Preble  was  born  in  Fayette  County,  Iowa,  February  7, 
1867.  She  married  Fred  Smith,  a musician,  on  Christmas  Day, 
1889.  They  settled  in  Spearfish,  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dako- 
ta. 

‘“I  began  to  plan  for  my  children  before  my  first  baby  came,’  she 
told  me.  ‘I  wanted  them  educated.  I believed  in  fighting  to  give 
every  last  one  of  them  as  good  a chance  as  any  other  children. 

‘“My  husband  was  a good  musician,  but  in  those  days  one  couldn’t 
make  a living  at  it.  After  my  third  baby  was  born  we  pulled  stakes 
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and  went  to  Michigan.  We  stayed  there  two  years,  and  in  that  time 
two  more  babies  were  born.  Times  got  mighty  hard  with  us.  Then 
Fred  had  a chance  to  go  back  to  the  Black  Hills  to  work.  I was  left 
behind  with  five  babies  until  he  could  come  for  me.’ 

“‘One  day  a little  boy  came  to  see  us.  He  could  read  and  write. 
He  .played  school  with  my  children.  That  night  little  Claude  crawled 
upon  my  lap  and  hugged  my  neck  tight.  ‘Gee,  Mother,  I wish  I 
could  go  to  school ! Let’s  go  back  to  Spearfish.  I can  drive  the 
team.’ 

“‘After  I got  in  bed  I cried  over  it.  Claude  would  soon  be  nine 
years  old  and  I had  never  had  a chance  to  send  him  to  school.  I was 
so  busy  with  babies  I didn’t  have  time  to  teach  him  anything.’ 
“‘That  child  made  up  my  mind  for  me.  Next  morning  I went  out 
and  looked  at  our  wagon.  I shook  the  wheels.  My  goodness,  how 
they  rattled ! My  old  water  keg  had  most  gone  to  staves,  but  I 
pitched  it  into  the  pond  to  soak.  And  I could  actually  count  every 
rib  in  the  old  horses.  But  I hurried  into  the  house  and  put  the  po- 
tatoes and  bacon  an'd  corn  meal  in  a box.  I knew  I could  get  milk 
along  the  way.  I gathered  up  our  few  things,  pitched  the  bedding 
in  the  back  of  the  wagon,  and  called  to  the  children  to  crawl  in.  We 
started  back  to  Spearfish  before  dinner.’ 

“‘Every  time  I came  to  a stream  I drove  in  to  let  the  wagon  wheels 
tighten.  I would  unhitch  the  team  and  let  them  feed  along  the  banks. 
I didn’t  think  they  would  pull  through.’ 

“‘We  got  along  all  right  until  we  ran  into  mud  and  rain.  The  wag- 
on sheet  was  rotten  and  began  to  leak.  The  bedding  and  things  got  in 
an  awful  mess.  Then  I came  to  flats  where  the  old  horses  simply 
couldn’t  pull  the  load.  I gave  little  Claude  the  reins  and  got  out 
and  put  my  shouders  to  the  wheels.  For  miles  and  miles  I helped 
the  team  along.  The  little  ones  cried  and  begged  to  go  back.  But 
my  little  driver  scolded  them : ‘Hush  up,  kids ! Don‘t  bother  mother. 
If  she  says  we  can  make  it,  we  can ; ’sides  I got  to  start  to  school.’ 
“‘Bless  his  little  heart!  I knew  if  the  team  played  out  I would  pull 
that  wagon  myself.’ 

“And  Dode  Smith  could  have  done  it.  Dode  Smith,  expecting 
nothing  from  life  for  herself,  but  demanding  everything  for  her 
five  babies  in  the  back  of  the  wagon. 

“Fortunately  for  the  little  Smiths  the  wagon  and  team  and  the 
provisions  held  out.  Unheralded,  Dode  Smith  reached  Spearfish 
just  as  the  teacher  was  ringing  the  last  bell  the  first  morning  of 
school.  And  her  little  boy  started. 

“From  that  day  Dode  Smith  never  stopped  fighting  for  education 
for  her  children. 

“One  by  one  the  years  were  checked  off.  Boys  in  high  school, 
boys  in  grade  school,  little  girls  just  entering  school,  babies  crying 
at  her  apiron.  Washing,  ironing,  mending,  cooking,  and  bartering 
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for  music  lessons  made  full  days.  Yet  Dode  Smith  was  never  too 
busy,  never  too  tired  to  help  someone  in  trouble  or  to  hurry  to  a 
scene  of  want  or  distress. 

“One  stormy  winter  night  the  front  door  of  the  old  house  blew 
open.  As  she  went  to  close  it  she  noticed  a light  burning  in  a little 
shack  upon  the  hill.  It  was  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  lights 
didn’t  burn  at  this  hour  unless  something  was  wrong. 

‘“The  people  up  there  are  strangers,  just  moved  in  last  week.  I 
just  feel  like  they  need  me.’  She  dressed  quickly  and  went  out  into 
the  cold  night. 

“When  she  reached  the  shack  she  heard  sobs  and  cries.  She 
opened  the  door  and  found  an  eight-year-old  girl  trying  to  quiet  a 
new  baby.  The  father  had  gone  to  the  mines  and  the  mother  was 
too  ill  to  help. 

‘“I  just  felt  it  in  my  bones  somebody  needed  me,’  said  Dode 
Smith.  She  quieted  the  baby  and  tucked  the  little  girl  in  bed.  Then 
through  the  night  she  worked  to  save  the  young  mother. 

“Next  morning  she  hurried  home  to  send  her  own  children  to 
school,  and  to  toil  all  day  at  her  sewing. 

“Night  came.  Inside  the  shack  a little  girl  pressed  her  piinched 
face  to  the  window — watching,  waiting.  Her  face  brightened.  Up 
the  street  came  a woman  bringing  hot  soup  and  courage.  The  child 
rushed  to  her  mother’s  bed : ‘Don’t  cry.  Mother,  don’t  be  afraid ; 
everything  is  all  right  now.  . . . Dode  Smith’s  a-comin’ !’ 

“Nelly  was  the  Smiths’  cow.  She  had  been  raised  as  a pet ; when 
called,  she  would  follow.  Harold  always  staked  her  out  to  graze. 
In  his  rush  to  get  to  school,  he  usualy  tied  her  too  close  to  the  street, 
and  Nelly  sometimes  sprawled  across  the  sidewalk.  The  pedestrians 
had  to  either  jump  over  the  cow  or  go  around  in  the  mud.  The 
town  marshal  received  many  complaints.  He  warned  the  boy,  ‘If 
I ever  catch  this  cow  on  the  sidewalk  again  I’ll  take  her  to  the 
pound.’ 

“The  next  day  young  Harold  thoughtlessly  tied  Nelly  in  her  favor- 
ite place.  A few  hours  later  Dode  Smith,  walking  down  the  street, 
met  the  officer  leading  her  cow. 

“‘Where  are  you  going  with  my  cow?’  she  asked. 

‘“I  am  taking  her  to  the  pound.’ 

“‘Wait  a minute !’  Dode  Smith  hurried  after  him.  ‘I  have  no 
money  to  pay  her  out  and  my  children  must  have  milk.’ 

“‘Well,  law  is  law!  I warned  young  Harold.’  He  tightened  the 
rope. 

‘“I’ll  see  that  Harold  never  does  it  again.  Now  give  me  that  cow.’ 
She  reached  for  the  rope. 

“‘You  won’t  get  this  cow !’  He  clutched  the  rope  a little  tighter. 

“Dode  Smith  seemed  baffled,  then  she  went  over  and  put  her 
arms  around  the  cow’s  neck.  ‘Poor  Nelly,  poor  Nelly !’ 
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‘“Get  away !’  the  marshal  ordered. 

“Dode  Smith  walked  away  about  ten  feet.  Then  she  called  ‘Come, 
Nelly ! Let’s  go  home !’  The  young  bossy  came  running  after  her. 
The  marshal’s  eyes  stood  out  like  doorknobs  as  he  looked  down  upon 
the  empty  halter  dangling  from  the  rope  in  his  hand.  Then  he 
chuckled.  ‘Well,  if  she  didn’t  unbuckle  that  halter !’ 

“‘Sorry  to  break  the  law,’  Dode  Smith  called  back  to  him,  ‘but  my 
children  must  have  milk.’ 

“Fighting  for  her  children, — ‘Just  say  you  can  do  a thing,  then  go 
do  it !’ 

“Year  after  year  Dode  Smith  had  said  to  her  older  children, 
“Now,  when  you  start  to  college  . . Yet  when  the  three  oldest 
boys  were  ready  to  enter  the  State  Normal  at  Spiearfish  her  purse 
looked  like  a pricked  balloon.  Fred  Smith  had  been  out  of  work 
for  months.  The  boys  had  found  odd  jobs,  but  had  given  the  earn- 
ings to  their  mother  for  food.  Despair  struck  at  her  heart,  but  she 
kept  scheming. 

“A  neighbor  down  the  street  dropped  in  to  offer  sympathy.  ‘Well, 
Mrs.  Smith,’  she  said,  ‘I  guess  your  children  can’t  start  to  college. 
And  you’ve  been  so  set  on  it.’ 

“Couldn’t  they,  though!  Dode  Smith’s  blood  began  to  boil.  To- 
morrow school  started  ! Her  children  were  going ! 

“‘You  boys  get  off  your  underwear  and  get  in  bed,’  she  command- 
ed. ‘Hazel,  you  wash  their  clothes.  Get  their  trousers  cleaned  and 
pressed.’ 

“Hatless,  she  strode  out  of  the  house  and  up  the  street.  Neighbors 
peered  from  windows  . . . Dode  Smith’s  a-comin’. 

“And  she  was.  That  was  the  day  when  she  went  to  the  president  of 
the  State  Normal  College  and  demanded  an  education  for  her  chil- 
dren. And  got  it. 

“The  next  morning  she  followed  the  boys  to  the  sidewalk.  She 
straightened  their  ties  and  brushed  their  coats.  As  they  turned  the 
corner  they  looked  back  and  waved  to  her,  grateful  for  a mother 
who  could  make  a way  when  every  hope  seemed  splintered.  Some 
day  they  would  dress  this  mother  of  theirs  in  silks  and  set  her  in  a 
rocking  chair  to  rest  her  aching  feet. 

“Dode  Smith  watched  them  disappear,  then  she  went  into  the 
house,  shoved  her  sleeves  above  her  elbows,  and  began  to  knead 
dough.  Today  she  must  make  three  times  the  usual  amount  of  bread. 
After  school  the  boys  would  sell  the  extra  loaves. 

“Dode  Smith  solicited  laundry,  ironing,  sewing,  canning,  any  hon- 
est work.  Every  dime  counted.  ‘I’ll  pay  you  every  cent,’  she  had 
promised  the  gray-haired  president.  She  would  not  default. 

“More  years  were  checked  off.  The  older  boys  finished  school 
and  went  out  into  the  world.  They  didn’t  forget  to  do  their  part, 
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so  things  came  much  easier  for  the  education  of  Hazel,  Donald, 
Ralph,  Nadine,  and  Mabel.  One  by  one  the  younger  children  fin- 
ished school.  Each  in  turn  took  up  his  share  of  the  load. 

“Fred  Smith  now  had  time  to  turn  to  his  music.  He  went  to  Cali- 
fornia and  soon  became  a bandmaster  in  Los  Angeles. 

“A  year  later  Dode  Smith,  with  the  two  youngest  children,  Mabel 
and  Ernest,  her  baby,  followed.  She  was  eager  for  this  new  life. 
It  meant  better  schools,  better  opportunities  for  her  ‘baby.’ 

“It  was  then  she  settled  in  the  rose-matted  bungalow.  Now  she 
had  the  silk  dress  and  the  rocking-chair  and  the  little  comforts  which 
had  always  been  denied.  But  Dode  Smith  fits  in  a rocking-chair 
about  as  well  as  a wind-bitten  cactus  fits  in  a little  flowerpot. 

“Her  worn  hands  somehow  seemed  empty.  The  utter  stillness 
was  appalling!  She  grew  lonesome  for  the  rickety  old  mad-house 
back  in  Spear  fish.  She  strained  her  ears  for  a familiar  sound  . . . 
a crying  baby  ...  a slamming  door  . , . the  wind  moaning  through 
the  broken  window  panes ! Blinded  with  tears,  she  groped  along  the 
wall  looking  for  little  finger  smears  . . . there  were  none.  She 
couldn’t  go  on  like  this. 

“She  shoved  the  rocking-chair  into  the  corner  and  put  the  silk 
dress  away.  Neighbors  in  California  were  exactly  like  the  ones  in 
Spearfish  . . . they  needed  her ! 

“A  young  girl,  a thousand  miles  from  her  mother,  was  expecting 
a new  baby.  Dode  Smith’s  eyes  sparkled,  her  scissors  snipped  mer- 
rily ; she  now  had  time  to  put  beautiful  stitches  in  the  little  baby 
clothes. 

“Across  the  street  lived  children.  Soon  the  front  door  was  slam- 
ming, the  floor  was  mud-tracked,  the  walls  were  finger-smeared, 
and  the  cookie  jar  needed  filling.  At  any  hour  of  the  night  some- 
one might  call,  ‘Mrs.  Smith,  can  you  come?  We  need  you.’  Life 
was  getting  right  again.  But — ‘I  think  we  had  the  most  fun  in  the 
lean  years  when  we  laughed  and  cried  together,’  Dode  Smith  said 
to  me.  ‘We  struggled  and  schemed,  and  somehow  things  always 
worked  out.  Just  a miracle,  I guess.’ 

“But  I knew  it  was  no  miracle.  After  all,  we  get  from  life  just 
what  we  ask.  Dode  Smith  had  asked  for  much.  She  had  stood 
there  fighting  and  demanding  until  all  the  things  she  demanded 
were  issued  out  to  her.  . . . 

“Dode  Smith  glanced  at  her  clock.  ‘It  is  time  for  the  game,’  she 
said.  She  arose  and  turned  the  dial  of  the  radio.  From  the  loud- 
speaker came  the  music  of  the  college  bands.  Then  the  kick-off. 
She  crouched  close  to  listen  as  the  announcer  described  the  game, 
play  by  play.  Quite  evidently  she  knew  and  cared  little  about  the 
fine  points  of  football.  Fighting  and  victory  counted  with  her. 

“Once,  when  a Stanford  back  broke  lose  and  it  seemed  he  would 
get  away  for  a touchdown,  Dode  Smith  jumped  up,  trembling  with 
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excitement,  her  fists  clenched.  ‘Get  him,  Ernie ! Get  him,  Ernie ! 
You  can  do  it!’  she  cried. 

“And  when  the  announcer  yelled  that  the  ball  carrier  had  been 
brought  down  in  a beautiful  tackle  by  Ernie  Smith,  she  turned  to 
me. 

‘“I  knew  Ernie  could  do  it/  she  beamed  triumphantly.  ‘I  knew  he 
could.’ 

‘“When  Notre  Dame  comes  to  play  us/  she  told  me,  ‘I  am  going 
to  see  that  game!  Yes,  that  is  my  game  . . . Ernie  is  going  to  fight 
and  win  it  just  for  me.’ 

“The  big  game  of  the  year.  The  whole  world  would  be  proud  of 
her  ‘baby.’  It  would  be  her  victory. 

“One  week  before  the  Notre  Dame  game  . . . her  game  . . . was 
played,  they  buried  Dode  Smith.  Her  stout  heart,  bruised  by  years 
of  aggressive  charging,  snapped. 

“A  letter  came  to  me  from  Ernie  Smith. 

“‘Mother  is  gone/  it  read.  ‘Saturday  I must  face  that  game  I had 
planned  to  win  for  her  ...  to  reward  her  with  all  my  glory  that 
she  so  rightly  deserved.  I’ll  carry  on ! I’ll  fight  my  hardest.  A vic- 
tory for  the  University  of  Southern  California  will  be  my  memorial 
to  her.  I’ll  come  through.’ 

“And  he  did.  Gaunt  with  grief,  he  came  through  with  every 
ounce  of  his  giant  strength.  How  Dode  Smith’s  ‘baby’  ripped  and 
plowed  through  the  Notre  Dame  line  is  football  history.  The  great 
crowd  cheered  him  to  the  echo,  but  above  the  din  he  could  hear 
one  voice:  ‘Gome  on,  Ernie!  You  can  do  it.’ 

“I  saw  that  game.  Next  to  me  was  Dode  Smith’s  empty  seat. 

“For  one  breathless  moment  it  looked  as  if  a Notre  Dame  Ram- 
bler might  get  away  for  a touchdown.  I saw  Ernie  Smith  lunge  to- 
ward him  and  charge  for  the  tackle.  Impulsively  I started  to  yell : 
‘Look  out ! Dode  Smith’s  a-comin’.’’ 


Fifty-eight  members  of  Sigma  Nu  Fraternity  are  serving  twenty- 
six  colleges  and  universities  as  trustees. 


Numerous  states  have  workmen’s  compensation  laws  which  hold 
organizations,  including  fraternities  and  sororities,  liable  for  in- 
juries suffered  by  employes  while  on  duty,  even  in  the  absence  of 
negligence  on  the  pjart  of  the  employer.  Some  states  have  a techni- 
cal penal  liability  for  failure  to  carry  compensation  insurance  to 
take  care  of  these  injuries,  a form  of  insurance  that  costs  little.  Re- 
cently a cook  in  the  Ohio  State  chapter  house  of  Alpha  Epsilon  Phi 
Sorority  fell  while  going  downstairs  and  was  injured.  She  sued 
the  sorority  for  compensation  and  recovered  damages. 
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PROBLEMS  FACING  THE  FRATERNITY 

At  a meeting  of  the  council  and  four  members  of  the  court  held  in 
Chicago  during  the  last  week  in  August,  President  Raymond  G. 
Lafean  discussed  the  pressing  problems  of  the  fraternity  in  the  fol- 
lowing language. 

“Calling  this  meeting  of  the  Council  to  order  marks  the  completion 
of  sixty  years  of  the  Phi  Sigma  Kappa.  That  progress  has  been 
made  is  unquestionable.  That  much  is  yet  to  be  done  of  greater 
importance,  is  in  like  manner  beyond  controversy.  This  p>ast  year 
has  severely  tested  the  stamina  of  this  and  every  other  fraternity. 
The  fraternity  system  in  American  colleges  will  continue  success- 
fully ; however,  to  protect  for  the  future  their  prestige  and  leader- 
ship will  call  upon  the  administrative  officers  of  all  fraternities  for 
closer  attention  and  more  constructive  planning  than  at  any  time  in 
the  past  decade,  if  not  indeed  the  entire  life  of  the  system. 

“I  honor  my  predecessors  in  office.  They  have  handed  down  a 
heritage  rich  with  unselfish  love  and  devotion  to  Phi  Sigma  Kappa. 
They  were  conscientious.  They  gave  the  fraternity  the  best  they 
had.  How  well  they  understood  the  problems  of  their  day  and 
how  well  they  foresaw  the  problems  which  we  today  must  solve  we 
can  apprehend  from  these  reports : 

“Brother  Burrows  in  1926  said,  ‘If  the  Council  is  to  undertake  to 
do  additional  work  for  and  with  the  chapters,  it  must  in  some  way 
be  provided  with  additional  revenue.  There  is  enough  as  things 
are  now  operated,  but  if  the  field  of  usefulness  is  to  be  extended, 
and  the  chapters  wish  to  receive  more  helpful  supervision  from  the 
national  body,  some  additional  funds  must  be  secured.’ 

“Brother  Burrows  in  1928  said,  ‘Although  fraternities  have  had 
an  astounding  growth  in  the  last  ten  years,  I am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  next  decade  will  see  them  put  to  the  test  as  never  before.” 

“Brother  Batt  in  1930  said,  ‘The  next  few  years  will  offer  more 
opportunity  and  more  danger  than  any  other  period  in  the  life  of 
American  college  fraternities.  A right  program  will  be  more  pro- 
fitable than  it  has  ever  been.  A wrong  decision  will  be  far  more 
costly.’ 

“Brother  Barnes  in  1932  said,  ‘Out  of  the  readjustment  of  all 
values  will  inevitably  come  a revaluation  of  fraternity  advantages.  I 
venture  to  say  that  it  will  be  increasingly  difficult  to  secure  men 
to  initiate  this  next  college  year.’ 

These  are  but  a few  of  the  formal  observations  of  these  men. 
They  and  their  supporting  Council  have  on  many  occasions  dis- 
cussed such  matters  informally  at  length.  Today  we  are  face  to 
face  with  the  reality.  We  must  change  our  mode  of  operation,  not 
only  to  meet  the  present  day  conditions,  but  to  lay  secure  the  foun- 
dation of  the  future.  Definiteness  is  the  end  of  confusion.  It  is 
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imperative  that  we  here  formulate  an  appropriate  program  of  activ- 
ity and  management.  The  price  of  survivorship  in  this  world  is 
eternal  adaptability  to  changing  conditions.  Time  was  when  we 
functioned  little  as  a national  organization.  Then  came  the  period 
of  taking  on  a national  complexion.  The  plan  was  successful  as 
far  as  it  went.  Now  we  must  function  as  a national  society  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  We  have  been  called  upon  to  employ 
professional  service  to  aid  our  chapters  in  time  of  trouble.  We 
have  had  to  assist  chapters  financially.  We  have  had  to  prescribe 
specific  plans  of  management  for  chapters.  We  had  had  to  engage 
in  a great  national  membership  campaign.  We  have  had  to  employ 
propaganda  means  to  combat  the  growing  tendency  toward  indif- 
ference which  is  evident  in  a large  percentage  of  college  men 
throughout  the  country.  We  have  had  to  resort  to  drastic  means  to 
enforce  discipline.  These  matters  will  be  reported  in  detail  by  the 
several  officers  of  the  Council. 

“During  the  past  year  I have  visited  Alpha  Deuteron,  Mu,  Nu, 
Kappa,  Tau  Deuteron,  Pi  Deuteron,  and  Rho  Deuteron  Chapters. 
Most  of  these  calls  were  purely  social  in  nature ; some  were  because 
of  emergency  need. 

“An  innovation  with  respect  to  the  manner  of  observing  the  an- 
niversaries of  the  Fraternity  was  effected  last  March.  A message 
‘Fundamentals  of  Our  Fraternity,’  was  prepared  and  presented 
throughout  the  Country.  How  well  it  was  received  may  be  gath- 
ered from  a few  of  the  many  voluntary  testimonials  to  come  to  my 
office. 

“Brother  E.  F.  Graff  wrote,  ‘Brother  Forrest  Whan  made  an 
excellent  talk  at  Founder’s  Day  Banquet  based  on  material  received 
from  Ralph  Watts.  I have  heard  no  better  talks  on  such  occasions.’ 
“Brother  Joel  M.  Whitney  wrote,  ‘I  want  to  thank  you  personal- 
ly for  the  fine  address  you  prepared  for  us  on  Founder’s  Day.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  delivering  it  myself  and  from  my  point  of  view 
it  enjoyed  more  serious  consideration  and  silence  on  the  part  of  the 
Club  than  any  other  event  in  our  year’s  history.’ 

“Brother  Stewart  M.  Herman,  D.  D.,  wrote,  ‘Permit  me  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  of  the  very  excellent  address  prepared  by  the 
Council.  It  was  my  privilege  to  read  the  same  before  the  chapter 
at  Gettysburg  College.  The  principles  enunciated  are  so  parallel 
with  the  principles  of  the  old  Druid  local  fraternity  that  it  seemed 
as  though  it  had  been  written  by  one  of  our  old  alumni.’ 

“We  should  encourage  the  writing  of  additional  songs  and  the 
keeping  of  a scrap  book  by  every  chapter.  These  matters  are  not 
in  any  way  essential,  but  valuable  to  the  men  in  school.’ 

“Neither  of  the  local  fraternities  whose  petition  was  approved 
by  the  last  Grand  Chapter  has  qualified  for  induction.  The  Vice 
President  of  Regions  I and  V will  report  on  the  prospects  of  com- 
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pleting  these  arrangements  during  the  coming  year. 

“During  the  course  of  the  past  12  years,  twenty-one  chapters  have 
been  added  to  our  roll.  Hundreds  of  members  of  the  locals  so  ab- 
sorbed have  not  taken  advantage  of  -membership)  in  Phi  Sigma  Kap- 
pa. This  is  a source  of  considerable  income  and  steps  have  been 
taken  to  bring  them  into  the  fraternity. 

“To  my  mind  there  is  one  great  mistake  or  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  administrative  officers  of  fraternities.  There  has  been 
little  effort  made  to  get  and  hold  the  attention  of  the  alumni.  This 
misconception  of  the  fraternity  principle  is  responsible  for  a very 
large  percentage  of  the  alumni  membership  being  disinterested.  It 
has  limited  the  usefulness  of  the  fraternities.  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  is 
an  agency  for  good  and  should  be  employed  throughout  life.  We 
have  the  machinery  to  organize  effectively  our  great  body  of  mem- 
bers in  after  college  years,  but  little  progress  has  been  made  because 
we  have  waited  for  initiative  from  without  rather  than  to  stimu- 
late interest  within  the  Council.  It  must  be  our  purpose  to  bring  our 
alumni  together  in  organized  units.  Initial  steps  have  been  taken 
The  Secretary  will  report  on  progress  to  date.  I recommend  that 
the  Vice  President  at  Large  be  designated  as  Director  of  Alumni 
Relations. 

“With  few  exceptions  our  chapters  did  not  initiate  a sufficient 
number  of  new  members  this  past  year.  The  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary will  bring  you  figures  for  each  chapter.  Our  continued  effort 
to  stimulate  action  on  the  part  of  all  chapters  is  imperative. 

“During  the  collegiate  year  of  1933-34  it  will  be  necessary  to 
hold  conclaves  in  each  of  the  five  regions.  I recommend  that  these 
conclaves  and  all  inspections  be  completed  prior  to  the  Christmas 
vacations.  All  of  our  chapters  need  the  counsel  of  the  Regional  of- 
ficers. It  is  obvious  that  such  contacts  will  be  of  greatest  value  if 
made  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  school  year. 

“There  has  been  no  additional  work  done  on  the  Pledge  Manual. 
Some  chapters  claim  a need  of  this  book.  We  should  have  it  but  1 
am  of  the  opinion  that  our  real  need  is  to  supply  the  chapters  with 
a mimeograph  sample  of  a good  presentation  which  can  be  made  to 
prospective  members  and  suggestions  for  freshmen  training.  There- 
in lies  the  groundwork  for  our  success  in  the  next  few  years  and 
it  can  be  produced  at  negligible  cost.  We  should  go  to  work  on 
this  at  once. 

“The  Pulse  started  during  the  past  year  has  brought  favorable 
comment  from  all  members  of  the  Council.  Your  suggestions  are 
invited  for  improving  and  extending  this  digest  for  use  of  the  ad- 
ministrative officers.  The  Vice-President  of  Region  III  is  prepared 
to  lead  the  discussion  on  this  subject. 

“Some  of  our  chapter  advisers  are  of  little  worth  to  the  chap- 
ters. The  advisers  must  form  the  very  backbone  of  our  contact 
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with  the  chapters.  Certainly  we  could  accomplish  more  if  some 
changes  were  to  be  made  in  these  appointments.  The  Regional 
Vice-Presidents  should  be  ever  alert  to  make  changes  wherever  it 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  chapter  and-or  the  Council.  Per- 
sonal feelings  in  these  matters  should  be  eliminated.  Let  us  get 
our  best  available  material  in  these  very  important  stations. 

“It  is  not  possible  to  appoint  more  than  one  official  jeweler  ex- 
cept by  sacrificing  our  liberal  royalties.  I have  made  investigation 
and  find  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  establishes  the  per- 
centage of  royalty  on  both  exclusive  and  open  contracts.  I am  sat- 
isfied that  no  better  merchandise  can  be  bought;  that  no  better  ser- 
vice is  obtainable ; that  our  price  arrangements  are  right  and  that 
we  are  dealing  with  thoroughly  reliable  manufacturers.  I have  had 
the  Balfour  Company  make  a plaque  which  I propose  that  we  should 
present  to  our  chapters  commemorating  25  years  and  50  years  since 
establishment. 

“I  believe  that  the  fixed  charges  with  respect  to  the  printing  and 
distribution  of  the  Signet  should  be  taken  care  of  through  life 
subscriptions  and  donations.  A good  start  has  been  made  in  ac- 
cumulating such  a fund,  this  fund  should  be  turned  over  to  the  En- 
dowment Trustees  for  this  specific  purpose.  It  is  entirely  within 
the  scope  of  possibilities  that  if  we  would  enter  into  a program  cov- 
ering a period  of  years  we  would  be  able  to  put  this  item  of  expense 
on  a self-supporting  basis,  and  thereby  be  able  to  use  the  income 
from  undergraduate  Grand  Chapter  taxes  to  the  best  advantage  of 
the  chapters.  As  it  is,  at  the  present  time  we  are  saddling  them 
with  an  expense  altogether  out  of  order  and  should  be  otherwise 
taken  care  of.  Your  criticism  of  the  changes  in  the  Signet  are  in- 
vited. The  editor  will  present  a report  on  these  matters  in  detail. 

“To  my  knowledge  the  books  of  the  Treasurer  have  never  been 
audited  by  an  outside  agency.  We  have  a regular  annual  audit  by 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Council  but  this  in  fact  is  a matter  of 
auditing  our  own  books.  I believe  that  we  should  employ  an  out- 
side auditor  and  secure  certificate  from  one  of  the  nationally  recogn- 
ized firms  at  least  each  five  years.  The  matter  of  going  back  a great 
many  years  and  bringing  an  audit  to  date  will  involve  considerable 
expense.  I therefore  question  the  advisability  at  this  time  unless 
this  expense  item  can  be  taken  care  of  without  straining  the  treasury. 
Nevertheless,  it  should  be  done  at  the  earliest  date  consistent  with 
our  ability  to  pay  for  it. 

“The  Articles  of  Trusteeship  under  which  our  Endowment  Fund 
is  established  and  administered  are  in  need  of  revision.  I have  asked 
the  Chancellor  to  submit  a proposal. 

“I  am  definitely  of  the  opinion  that  the  only  justification  the 
Council  had  in  transferring  its  surplus  in  prosperous  years  to  the 
Endowment,  whereas  it  could  have  been  used  to  bridge  lean  years,  if 
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it  had  been  retained  by  the  Council,  was  that  the  interest  should  be 
regularly  used  by  the  Council  for  specific  purposes.  Further,  I am 
of  the  opinion  that  this  fraternity  must  devise  some  means  for  meet- 
ing its  fixed  expenses.  Certainly  an  organization  sixty  years  of 
age  should  be  sufficiently  on  its  feet  to  meet  certain  fixed  charges 
from  its  reserve.  With  a full  knowledge  of  what  has  transpired  in 
the  past,  and  anticipating  the  needs  of  the  future,  I recommend  that 
the  interest  be  paid  regularly  to  the  Council  as  earned,  to  meet  fixed 
expenses  of  the  Council. 

“Another  item  may  be  added  to  the  Endowment  Agreement  which, 
under  certain  conditions,  may  be  more  effective  in  the  form  of  a 
Council  resolution,  designating  that  certain  items  of  income  to  the 
Council,  to  which  we  should  not  be  entitled  in  our  current  account, 
be  turned  over  to  the  Endowment  Trustees  for  investment  as  the 
corpus  of  that  fund : 

“i.  Charter  fees  from  new  chapters. 

“2.  Charter  fees  from  Alumni  clubs. 

“3.  Net  Grand  Chapter  taxes  from  Alumni  and  inactive  initi- 
ates of  new  chapters. 

“4.  Net  Grand  Chapter  taxes  from  initiates  of  graduate  faculty 
and  honorary  members. 

The  first  important  step  for  us  to  make  in  this  development  plan 
is  to  put  our  own  house  in  order,  and  in  doing  that  we  must  start 
with  the  foundation.  I therefore  direct  your  most  seriuos  attention 
to  the  report  which  the  Chancellor  will  make  on  the  proposed  re- 
vised Articles  of  Trusteeship. 

“In  accord  with  my  sincere  appeal  to  you  to  formulate  a long  term 
plan  for  building  a stronger  Order,  I wish  to  share  this  thought ; I 
feel  that  the  time  has  come  for  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  to  select  a presi- 
dent and  a plan  as  well  as  a Secretary-Treasurer  on  a long  term 
basis.  The  most  successful  of  such  societies  are  so  managed.  Such 
a president  may  be  selected  from  among  the  number  of  past  presi- 
dents, from  the  present  Council  or  from  without  the  present  third 
degree  members.  The  honor  of  this  high  office  in  any  event  can 
come  to  but  few.  To  have  served  the  Fraternity  on  its  Council 
should  be  the  mark  of  highest  distinction.  The  frequent  turnover 
in  the  office  of  the  chief  executive  can  never  build  the  aggressive 
and  permanent  Order  which  our  membership  deserves.  Do  not 
misunderstand.  I do  not  propose  a program  be  unalterably  fixed, 
for  I state  again  that  the  price  of  survivorship  is  constant  adapta- 
bility to  changing  conditions  It  is  well  perhaps  to  elect  a president 
each  two  years,  but  not  to  change  presidents  at  such  frequent  in- 
tervals Even  a ten  year  period  may  be  inadequate  to  accomplish  a 
worthwhile  objective  Appalling  as  this  departure  may  occur  to  you, 
I am  convinced  beyond  shadow  of  a doubt  that  it  is  absolutely  re- 
quisite for  future  progress.  I beg  of  you,  do  not  misunderstand  me, 
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I have  no  selfish  motive  in  giving  you  this  thought.  It  is  my  firm 
conviction.  I do  not  seek  re-election.  I want  you  to  select  a man 
of  highest  qualifications,  with  resources  so  that  he  can  give  the 
Fraternity  the  time  and  attention  it  must  have  without  sacrifice  of 
the  higher  obligations  to  his  family. 

“When  we  come  to  the  close  of  the  present  administration  next 
year  we  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  kept  our  ship  in  trim 
shape  through  a severe  storm.  If  the  administration  is  to  be  credited 
with  any  degree  of  success  it  will  be  my  virtue  of  your  whole-hearted 
work  and  enthusiasm  and  that  of  your  many  friends.  No  honest 
effort  is  ever  lost.  Time  will  prove  the  value  of  your  work  though 
tangible  results  may  for  the  present  be  invisible.  Our  task  now  is 
to  mould  our  program  to  meet  the  need.  ‘No  institution  which  was 
financially  sound  ever  failed  in  its  set  purpose.’ 

“Let  us  be  thankful  that  our  work  is  a calling  socially  right  and 
economically  sound,  one  that  is  stabilizing  the  present  while  building 
for  a better  future.  Let  us  be  thankful  for  the  many  priceless  things 
of  which  all  of  us  are  the  inheritors — the  liberties  and  opportunities 
bought  by  the  efforts  of  men  who  have  lived  and  dreamed  and 
worked  before  us.  Let  us  be  thankful  for  those  most  precious 
things  of  life  that  cannot  be  bought — courage,  hope,  love,  faith,  the 
beautiful  things  of  the  world,  and  the  fun  and  the  laughter  in  it. 
For  all  these  blessings,  let  us  be  glad.” 


WATTS  TELLS  OF  SITUATION 

Probably  no  one  else  in  the  Fraternity  is  in  as  close  touch  with 
its  various  ramifications  as  Secretary  Ralph  J.  Watts,  who  at  the 
Chicago  meeting  of  the  Council  gave  an  enlightening  account  of  the 
situation.  He  reports : 

Statistics  on  chapter  initiates  during  the  academic  year  1932-1933 
show  that  the  total  number  of  initiates  was  412,  compared  with  490 
in  1931-1932  and  with  515  in  1930-1931.  In  1932-1933  the  average 
number  of  initiates  per  chapter  was  8.41  ; this  compares  with  an 
average  in  1931-1932  of  10.00,  in  1930-31  of  10.73,  and  with  12.76 
for  the  five  year  period  ending  in  1930. 

“In  Region  I the  average  number  of  initiates  per  chapter  increased 
by  one  man  over  the  average  of  the  previous  two  years.  In  Regions 
II,  III,  and  IV  there  was  an  average  decrease  of  approximately  6.3 
men  per  chapter  over  the  previous  two  year  average. 

“20.6  per  cent  of  the  initiates  of  1932-1933  were  hold-over  pledges 
from  the  previous  year.  At  the  close  of  the  academic  year  1932- 
1933  there  were  reported  378  men  pledged  during  the  year  but  not 
initiated.  These  were  distributed  as  follows : Region  I,  46 ; Region 
II,  50;  Region  III,  108;  Region  IV,  64;  and  Region  V,  no. 
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THETA  CHAPTER 

“Conditions  at  Columbia  University  have  continued  to  develop  in 
such  a direction  as  to  make  the  successful  functioning  of  social  fra- 
ternities there  increasingly  difficult.  The  undergraduate  officers 
and  alumni  of  Theta  Chapter,  in  recognition  of  these  facts  and 
realizing  that  the  continuation  of  a strong  chapter  is  impossible, 
have  taken  steps  to  surrender  their  charter. 

ALL  IN  SAME  BOAT 

“In  some  form  or  other  every  chapter  has  felt  the  effects  of  the 
long  continued  economic  depression.  The  attendant  conditions 
have  brought  discouragement  to  some  of  our  chapters ; likewise  to 
some  of  our  Chapter  Advisers,  who  perhaps  have  had  a more 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the  significance  of  the  depression 
and  of  its  influence  upon  their  chapters  than  have  the  undergrad- 
uate leaders.  Possibly  too  little  concern  has  been  felt  by  the  under- 
graduate officers  of  some  of  our  chapters  having  heavy  financial 
obligations  to  meet.  In  general,  however,  the  response  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  year  has  been  most  gratifying  on  the  part  of  undergrad- 
uate leaders,  Chapter  Advisers,  and  of  many  alumni  not  officially 
responsible  for  the  welfare  of  their  chapters. 

“It  has  been  the  policy  of  President  Lafean  to  render  in  all  quar- 
ters such  aid  as  has  appeared  necessary  to  carry  the  chapters  over 
this  period  of  depression. 

UNPAID  GRAND  CHAPTER  TAXES 

“From  chapter  reports  it  appears  that  n men  were  initiated  this 
past  year  without  the  payment  of  their  Grand  Chapiter  tax  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  By-laws  of  the  Grand  Chapter ; the  taxes 
of  8 of  these  are  still  unpaid.  Careful  investigation  was  made  imme- 
diately upon  the  report  of  each  irregularity,  and  the  attention  of 
chapter  officers  and  Chapter  Advisers  was  called  to  the  by-law  of 
the  Grand  Chapter  requiring  that  no  one  shall  be  initiated  until  his 
initiation  fee  and  other  regulation  charges  shall  have  been  paid  in 
cash  in  full. 

The  men  at  Nu  and  Kappa  Chapters  were  initiated  near  the  close 
of  the  year,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  respective  treasurers  collected 
the  fees  but  neglected  to  forward  them  to  the  central  office.  The 
initiate  at  Theta  Deuteron  was  an  honorary  member,  and  no  explana- 
tion has  been  made  by  the  chapter  as  to  why  this  account  has  not 
been  paid.  All  of  these  delinquencies  have  been  diligently  followed 
up  through  the  chapter  officers  and  Chapiter  Advisers. 

“A  number  of  initiates  have  not  found  it  possible  to  purchase  their 
pin  at  the  time  of  initiation. 

The  importance  of  these  men  purchasing  their  pin  as  prescribed 
by  the  By-laws  of  the  Grand  Chapter  has  been  urged  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 
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ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  CENTRAL  OFFICE 

“The  work  in  the  central  office  has  been  substantially  expanded 
during  the  past  year.  This  increase  has  been  occasioned  chiefly  by 
the  obvious  necessity  of  making  closer  and  more  frequent  contacts 
with  the  various  chapters,  Chapter  Advisers,  and  national  officers. 
In  anticipation  of  this  requirement  a mimeograph  machine  was  pur- 
chased at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  since  that  time  at  least  9170 
sheets  of  mimeographed  material  have  been  prepared  and  distri- 
buted from  the  central  office,  29  communications  to  chapter  offi- 
cers, 30  communications  to  Chapiter  Advisers,  8 communications  to 
national  officers,  5 communications  to  club  secretaries,  and  3 mis- 
cellaneous communications.  This  program  has  included  circular  let- 
ters prepared  by  the  President  as  well  as  by  the  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  Miscellaneous  mimeographing  has  been  done  in  the  cen- 
tral office  for  other  members  of  the  Council.  This  work  also  in- 
cluded the  Christmas  letter  prepared  by  the  President  and  Secretary 
and  the  Founders’  Day  address.  In  addition  1961  individual  letters 
have  been  written. 

“The  special  objective  of  the  correspondence  with  chapters  has 
been  that  of  encouragement  for  the  officers  and  members  to  carry 
on  successfully  under  adverse  circumstances,  and  to  urge  in  parti- 
cular the  necessity  of  each  chapiter  initiating  a large  delegation  of 
desirable  men. 

“In  order  to  keep  the  President  adequately  informed  as  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  chapters  with  respect  to  their  initiates,  weekly  reports 
have  been  prepared  and  sent  to  him,  giving  the  number  of  initiates 
rep/orted  each  week.  Various  statistical  studies  have  been  made 
bearing  upon  the  growth  of  the  Fraternity  and  its  finances 

RUSHING  CIRCULAR 

“To  assist  chapters  in  their  rushing  plans  for  the  next  year  a 
folder  has  been  prepared  and  printed,  recording  the  institutions  in 
which  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  is  represented,  listing  the  national  officers, 
and  discussing  the  three  topics:  “Why  a Fraternity,”  “Why  a Na- 
tional Fraternity,’  and  “Why  Phi  Sigma  Kappa.”  100  copies  of 
this  circular  have  been  distributed  to  each  chapter,  and  more  are 
available  upon  request.  A supply  has  been  sent  to  each  national  of- 
ficer, Chapiter  Adviser,  and  to  alumni  club  officers,  the  latter  hav- 
ing been  urged  to  distribute  these  circulars  among  men  whom  they 
consider  desirable  candidates  for  membership  in  some  of  our  chap- 
ters. 

SIGNET 

“In  response  to  the  invitation  issued  in  the  October  1932  and 
subsequent  issues  of  the  Signet,  and  as  the  result  of  supplemen- 
tary work  done  by  President  Lafean,  voluntary  subscriptions  of  $415 
have  been  made  to  the  Signet  fund  from  205  individuals.  Subscrip- 
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tions  were  made  by  every  member  of  the  Council  and  Supreme  Court 
and  by  7 Chapter  Advisers. 

INSTALLATION  OF  NEW  CHAPTERS 

“Neither  of  the  local  fraternities  to  which  charters  were  granted 
by  the  1932  Convention  has  as  yet  been  inducted  into  Phi  Sigma 
Kappa.  The  local  at  Norwich  University  found  itself  unprepared 
during  the  year  to  assume  the  expense  and  to  bring  to  Phi  Sigma 
Kappa  an  adequate  number  of  charter  members. 

The  local  at  Montana  State  College  continued  during  the  year  to 
plan  for  its  induction  in  the  spring.  Tentative  dates  were  agreed 
upon  and  preliminary  arrangements  made  for  the  installation.  How- 
ever, because  of  economic  conditions  which  during  the  winter  be- 
came increasingly  difficult  in  Montana,  and  because  of  the  desire 
of  the  chapter  to  bring  an  unusually  large  number  of  active  and 
alumni  members  into  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  at  the  time  of  its  induc- 
tion, the  local  on  May  11  requested  that  its  installation  be  ppst- 
poned  until  the  autumn  of  1933. 

FUNDS  OF  THE  GRAND  CHAPTER 

“The  report  of  the  Treasurer  indicates  that  the  funds  of  the 
Grand  Chapter  totalling  $18,775.06  are  invested  or  deposited  as  fol- 
lows : $8,936.80  in  government  securities,  $3,000.00  in  certificates 
of  deposit,  $2,075.70  on  deposit  in  the  Amherst,  Mass.  Savings 
Bank,  $1,617.04  in  a savings  account  in  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Appleton  Wis.,  $600.00  in  advances  to  Council  members,  and  $2,- 
545.52  subject  to  check  at  the  First  National  Bank  of  Wallingford. 
Conn. 

“At  no  time  since  these  investments  were  made  have  the  funds 
been  unavailable  for  immediate  use  by  the  Council  except  during 
the  period  in  March  when  by  federal  authority  all  banking  opera- 
tions were  suspended.  On  August  1 the  market  value  of  the  govern- 
ment securities  held  by  the  Council  exceeded  by  about  $150  the 
original  cost  of  these  securities. 

BUDGET 

“Inasmuch  as  the  budget  for  the  current  two  year  period  was  based 
upon  anticipated  receipts  from  an  average  of  10  initiates  per  chap- 
ter each  year,  it  is  obvious  that  for  the  first  half  of  this  period 
there  is  a substantial  reduction  in  receipts  from  Grand  Chapiter  taxes 
and  a corresponding  reduction  in  net  income  from  the  sale  of  pins. 
The  revenue  from  royalties  has  also  fallen  below  the  budget  estimate. 
However,  there  has  been  a substantial  curtailment  in  the  expenses 
of  the  Council  particularly  in  the  item  of  travel  for  chapter  visita- 
tion, with  the  result  that  the  normal  operating  expenses  of  this 
period  have  been  fully  met  by  the  ordinary  revenue. 

CHAPTER  EMERGENCY  FUND 

“The  total  contributed  by  chapiters  to  the  Emergency  Fund  as 
established  by  the  1932  Convention  is  $1,605.50.  This  fund  is  on 
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deposit  in  the  savings  department  of  the  First  National  Bank,  Ap- 
pleton, Wis.,  drawing  interest  at  3 per  cent. 

“By  an  executive  ruling  payments  were  due  from  each  chapter 
for  ten  months,  September  1932  to  June  1933  inclusive.  A sum- 
mary of  the  payments  by  regions  follows : 


“Region  1 $396-75 

“Region  II  488.75 

“Region  III  182.00 

“Region  IV  258.00 

“Region  V 280.00  $1,605.50 


“These  payments  represent  60.6  percent  of  the  number  which 
should  have  been  made. 

“In  view  of  the  financial  condition  of  many  of  our  chapters  and 
in  view  further  of  certain  deficiencies  in  the  legislation  under  which 
these  assessments  were  establshed,  this  response  is  creditable.  It  is 
hoped  that  next  year  the  collection  will  be  more  nearly  100  per  cent. 

ALUMNI  INTEREST 

“Each  year  scores  of  undergraduate  members  of  this  Fraternity 
many  of  whom  have  served  as  chapter  officers,  automatically  be- 
come members  of  the  second  degree;  the  majority  of  these  men 
cease  forever  to  participate  in  the  larger  affairs  of  our  organiza- 
tion. Many  faithful  and  competent  alumni  have  served  as  Chapter 
Advisers,  and  uppn  the  termination  of  their  appointment  in  this  ca- 
pacity have  virtually  ceased  to  maintain  any  active  interest  in  the 
Fraternity. 

“As  one  means  of  retaining  the  support  and  counsel  of  alumni, 
plans  are  now  under  way  for  the  establishment  of  a substantially 
larger  number  of  alumni  clubs  than  we  now  have. 

“Active  alumni  are  being  carefully  selected  in  communities  in 
which  fifteen  or  more  alumni  reside,  and  these  are  being  requested 
to  assume  the  leadership  in  organizing  alumni  clubs.  This  is  a pro- 
gram which  cannot  move  rapidly,  but  it  is  hoped  and  expected  that 
within  the  next  two  months  definite  gains  may  be  recorded. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  NEXT  YEAR 

“The  optimism  as  expressed  by  various  Chapter  Advisers  in  their 
annual  reports  seems  to  warrant  the  hope  that  next  year  conditions 
will  be  somewhat  less  difficult  than  this.  Nevertheless,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  chapters  must  pursue  even  more  diligently  than  this  year 
their  objective  of  initiating  a large  delegation  of  desirable  men,  if 
their  position  is  to  be  satisfactorily  maintained  in  their  respective 
institutions. 

“The  experiences  of  this  year  indicate  that  in  general  those  chap- 
ters are  now  most  favorably  situated  which  are  located  in  small  col- 
leges, enjoying  the  support  of  a well  organized  alumni  groupi,  and 
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which  have  assumed  only  modest  financial  obligations  for  their 
houses. 

“Certainly  at  no  time  during  the  last  quarter  century  has  this 
Fraternity  encountered  such  serious  problems  as  have  presented 
themselves  during  the  past  year,  and  at  no  time  has  the  aggressive 
leadership,  the  sound  judgment,  and  the  willingness  to  serve  been 
so  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  Fraternity. 

“To  all  national  officers  and  to  many  of  our  Chapter  Advisers  the 
Fraternity  owes  a special  debt  of  gratitude  for  their  unfailing  loyalty 
during  the  year.  Without  their  patient  endeavors  and  their  untiring 
devotion,  the  record  of  the  year  would  have  been  far  less  creditable. 

“We  are  especially  obligated  to  President  Lafean,  upon  whom  has 
rested  heavily  the  burdens  and  responsibilities  of  this  year,  the  events 
of  which  have  created  a crisis  in  the  history  of  at  least  half  a dozen 
of  our  chapters.  He  has  promptly,  wisely,  and  justly  considered 
every  problem  which  has  been  presented  to  him ; he  has  given  gen- 
erously of  his  time,  his  best  thought,  and  his  love;  his  leadership  and 
service  will  long  be  remembered  by  those  associated  with  him  in 
this  critical  period. 


AETZEL  MAKES  SUGGESTIONS 
FOR  SIGNET 

“Bill,”  Charles  Aetzel,  of  Psi  Deuteron  chapter,  makes  the  follow- 
ing suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  Signet,  for  which  the 
editor  is  keenly  grateful.  After  reading  Brother  Aetzel’s  article 
perhapis  you  can  think  of  ways  the  Signet  may  be  improved.  If 
so,  a word  from  you  will  be  welcome. 

Dear  Brother  Burrows  : 

Some  time  ago  in  one  of  the  issues  of  the  Signet  suggestions  for 
features  for  the  quarterly  were  called  for. 

I am  especially  interested  in  news  writing,  magazine  composition, 
etc.,  and  thought  that  possibly  the  few  suggestions  might  be  help- 
ful. 

I have  kept  all  the  issues  since  my  pledge  days  and  a few  extra 
copies  that  I have  been  able  to  come  across  that  were  issued  before 
my  entering  into  greekdom.  Recently  I had  these  copies  bound  into 
two  very  attractive  volumes  and  as  new  Signets  are  issued  with 
the  coming  years  plan  to  add  them  to  my  library  in  the  same  way. 

Each  volume  is  about  an  inch  and  one-half  thru,  bound  in  red 
leather  with  the  lettering,  “The  Signet”  in  the  same  style  typie  as 
the  paper  covers  of  the  quarterly  issues,  in  silver.  “The  Signet”  is 
repeated  on  the  edge  with  the  Book  I and  II  and  years  inclusive  on 
the  edge. 

Possibly  it  would  be  a great  service  to  chapters  and  brothers  to 
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offer  bound  copies  of  our  magazine  to  add  to  their  libraries.  If 
back  numbers  are  scarce  offer  to  chapters  only,  and  accordingly  to 
others  as  copies  are  available. 

Another  feature  that  may  or  may  not  be  a valuable  suggestion, 
but  one  that  I am  sure  would  meet  with  enthusiasm  is  to  run  in 
the  football  number  in  a special  “box”  form  or  page  makeup  to 
your  liking,  a list  of  all  time  Phi  Sig  “All-Americans”  from  time 
way  back  to  the  present,  arranged  in  order  of  years,  his  name,  his 
chapter,  school,  year  or  years  he  was  extended  the  honor,  the 
paper,  press,  or  board  picking  the  player’s  position  played.  For  in- 
stance : 

Gus  Ziegler,  Pennsylvania. 

Tony  Holm,  Alabama. 

Elden  Auker,  Kansas  State,  All  Amer.  Mention. 

John  Cain,  Alabama. 

Ernie  Smith,  U.  S.  C. 

Joe  Martinez  Zorilla,  Cornell. 

including  those  who  made  all-American  mention,  etc.  It  would  un- 
doubtedly be  quite  a list  and  one  that  is  certainly  gratifying  to  make 
present  and  old  Phi  Sigs  swell  with  pride  when  the  old  football  bug 
dominates  the  atmosphere. 

Another  suggestion  would  be  the  listing  of  all  chapters,  the  name 
of  local  organization,  the  year  the  local  was  organized,  the  year  it 
received  nationalization,  the  present  chapter  roll  and  possible  pro- 
perty valuation.  Many  interesting  comparisons  can  be  made  out  of 
statistical  information  and  affords  a nearer  closeness  and  famili- 
arity between  members  and  the  fraternity. 

I would  suggest  that  stimulation  for  more  pictures  be  given  the 
chapters.  We  have  some  beautiful  chapter  houses,  for  instance,  and 
it  might  be  a special  feature  to  show  pictures  of  one,  two  or  three 
of  our  chapters  every  issue.  I’m  sure  the  chapters  would  cooperate 
Our  Theta  Deuteron  chapter  house  at  Corvallis  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  northwest  and  the  boys  out  here  are  proud  of  it 
but  haven’t  advertised  it  thru  the  Signet. 

Truly,  Editor  Burrows,  it’s  the  stuff  suggested  above  that  the 
fellows  seem  to  like.  More  statistical  information  (all-Americans, 
not  only  football  but  every  sport) — Phi  Betes — anything  that  de- 
notes information  of  our  fraternity  from  time  back  down  to  the 
present. 

I hope  my  suggestions  are  beneficial.  Would  like  to  hear  from 
you. 


Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  has  had  thirty-one  Rhodes  scholars  since 
1909. 
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Raising  the  Standards 

Dean  Carl  Morrow,  Supervisor  of  Scholarship 

For  men  who  have  attended  college  during  the  past  three  years 
there  has  been  an  opportunity  seldom  equalled  in  the  history  of  our 
nation  to  study  under  careful  academic  guidance  problems  which 
arise  only  in  times  of  great  stress,  of  unusual  suffering,  of  world- 
wide chaos.  The  college  man  of  today  is  an  earnest  and  devout 
student  of  human  affairs,  of  social  conditions,  of  international  rela- 
tions and  problems ; in  short,  he  is  as  truly  a searcher  for  truth  as 
the  most  profound  of  our  ancient  philosophers.  The  rigors  and 
hardships  of  a devasting  economic  crisis  have  caused  even  the  shal- 
lowest of  students  to  ponder  over  the  underlying  forces  in  our  so- 
cial system.  The  application  of  classroom  theories  to  government 
and  business  has  provided  an  experimental  laboratory  out  of  which 
may  come  revolutionary  social  adjustments.  The  college  man  today, 
realizing  through  personal  observations  the  enormity  of  the  problems 
facing  us,  is  working  constantly  to  fit  himself  for  an  evolutionary, 
dynamic  society. 

Although  complete  reports  are  not  yet  available,  the  present  in- 
dications are  that  members  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  in  common  with 
other  college  men,  have  come  to  a complete  realization  of  the  necess- 
ity for  strenuous  and  continued  efforts  toward  improvement. 

The  encouragement  and  stimulation  of  studious  habits,  serious 
thought,  and  careful  attention  to  individual  development  which  have 
been  the  object  of  national  and  district  officers  and  deputies  have 
unquestionably  exercised  considerable  influence ; and  this,  in  con- 
nection with  the  movement  originating  in  the  chapters  themselves, 
has  resulted  in  an  appreciation  of  scholastic  achievement  and  a 
genuine  desire  for  knowledge  to  a degree  unparalleled  in  fraternity 
history.  The  analytical  report  of  last  year’s  scholarship  will  be 
made  in  an  early  issue  of  The  Signet.  With  every  member  of  Phi 
Sigma  Kappa  not  only  willing  but  very  anxious  to  progress  in 
scholarship  and  in  ability,  the  fraternity  can  rightly  expect  even 
greater  achievement  during  the  coming  year. 

With  the  cooperation  of  our  national  organization  and  the  local 
groups,  and  with  the  stimulus  provided  by  the  trying  conditions 
through  which  we  have  been  passing,  the  possibilities  for  improve- 
ment in  scholarship  and  in  general  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
student  work  have  never  appeared  more  favorable.  And,  through 
the  economic  darkness  of  the  depression,  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  will 
emerge  with  the  light  of  Scholarship  burning  more  brightly  than 
ever. 

Scholarship  aim  of  Phi  Sigma  Kapp<a : Every  man  above  the  all- 
men average  on  his  own  campus, — every  chapter  among  the  top 
fifty  per  cent  on  the  respective  campus. 
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The  Council  and  four  members  of  the  Court  spent  most  of  the 
last  week  in  August  at  Chicago  examin'ng  in  minute  detail  the 
various  affairs  of  the  fraternity,  especially 
Phi  Sigma  Kappa  those  which  seemed  to  require  action. 
Weathers  the  Storm  Altho  some  reports  were  discouraging,  and 
altho  some  chapters  appear  to  be  wobbly,  if 
not  in  acute  distress,  the  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  the 
chapters  and  the  national  organization  are  in  remarkably  fine  con- 
dition— all  things  considered — and  that  the  fraternity  will  be  able 
to  ride  triumphantly  thru  the  storm  that  has  swept  over  the  country 
with  such  devastating  effect. 

It  is  significant  that  in  dealing  with  distressing  situations  the 
Council  took  no  new  nor  drastic  action.  All  that  was  necessary  was 
to  apply  common  sense  to  the  problem  and  its  difficulties  melted 
away. 

Without  question  President  Lafean  and  Ralph  Watts,  the  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, have  done  an  unusually  fine  piece  of  work  during 
these  adverse  times.  Being  men  of  courage  they  have  met  disturbing 
situations  face  to  face  and  have  not  hesitated  to  recommend  a course 
calculated  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  They  have  been  ably  as- 
sisted by  the  other  members  of  the  Council,  the  vice  presidents  of 
the  regions  being  particularly  useful  in  this  respect. 

There  was  little  new  to  come  up  before  the  Council.  Chancellor 
Batt  of  the  Supreme  Court,  at  the  request  of  the  president,  re-wrote 
the  Endowment  Fund  trustee’s  agreement,  lodging  supreme  author- 
ity in  all  matters  connected  with  the  fund,  in  the  hands  of  the  Coun- 
cil. Heretofore  the  trustees  have  been  all  powerful  with  respect  to 
the  transactions  of  their  various  duties,  and  the  Council  was  power- 
less to  interfere.  It  was  felt  that  as  long  as  the  Council  is  intended 
to  be  the  highest  authority  in  the  fraternity,  it  should  have  the 
final  voice  in  matters  of  the  trusteeship. 

At  the  instigation  of  the  active  chapter  delegates  present  at  the 
Asheville  convention,  there  was  imposed  a tax  of  25  cents  a month 
per  active  member,  the  funds  to  be  used  to  loan  to  chapters  facing  a 
financial  crisis.  About  60  per  cent  of  the  money  due  on  this  account 
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has  been  received,  and  it  is  expected  to  endeavor  to  collect  a larger 
balance  in  the  future. 

The  resolution  creating  this  emergency  fund  was  hastily  and 
faultily  written,  and  in  its  present  shape  is  unworkable.  A new 
agreement  was  prepared  by  Chancellor  Batt,  and  after  being  care- 
fully considered,  was  adopted  by  the  Council. 


The  following  item  appearing  in  the  Urbana  Courier  of  recent 
date,  relative  to  the  rushing  experience  at  Illinois,  can  be  applied  to 
most  of  the  other  universities  of  the  country. 

“While  the  pledging  system  at  Illinois  leaves  much  to  be  desired 
from  the  standpoint  of  all  concerned,  a great 
Lo,  the  many  of  the  objections  urged  against  it  are  fre- 

Poor  Pledge  quently  founded  on  imagination  rather  than  fact. 

“The  preliminary  indictment  against  the  hur- 
ried rushing  season  during  the  week  prior  to  matriculation  is  that 
the  entire  matter  is  handled  so  hastily  and  amid  such  confusion, 
that  neither  piarty  to  the  transaction  can  do  anything  more  than 
exercise  snap  judgment,  the  thought  being  that  a longer  acquaintance 
and  time  for  reflection  would  result  in  different  decisions  on  every- 
body’s part. 

“There  is  some  truth  in  this  supposition,  but  not  a great  deal  of 
merit.  It  is  one  of  those  things  that  is  not  even  important,  if  true. 

“The  late  Dean  Clark — of  whom  you  may  have  heard — is  report- 
ed to  have  said  once  upon  a time  that  he  could  stand  blindfolded 
on  a Green  street  corner  and  pick  out  the  first  twenty  freshmen  who 
bumped  into  his  person,  pledge  them  instanter,  and  have  as  good 
a class  of  freshmen  as  the  average  fraternity  gets  or  can  hope  to 
get.  If  the  dean  was  right — and  who  ever  knew  him  to  be  other- 
wise— it  doesn’t  really  matter  either  to  pledge  or  fraternity  who  gets 
what,  so  who  gets  enough  of  what — if  you  know  what  we  mean. 

“It  is  quite  possible  that  impressionable  youngsters  are  rushed 
off  their  feet,  and  pledged  before  they  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
look  around,  and  possibly  hook  up)  with  some  more  desirable  broth- 
erhood. It  may  be  that  a fraternity  also  bids  in  haste  and  does  the 
sack  cloth  and  ashes  stuff  the  rest  of  its  days. 

“The  proof  of  these  things — to  use  a doubtful  metaphor — lies  in 
the  eating.  What  is  the  final  result? 
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“Is  it  true  that  the  upper  classmen  of  various  fraternities  here  and 
elsewhere  go  sadly  about  their  routine  duties,  disappointed  in  what 
life  has  to  offer,  because  they  grabbed  the  wrong  crowd  at  a moment 
when  they  were  all  unfit  for  decision?  Is  it  true  that  the  fraternity 
joins  them  in  what  has  become  a common  sorrow? 

“Without  doubt  there  are  some  pledges  who  wish  they  had  turn- 
ed down  the  bid  the)'  accepted  on  the  chance  they  would  have  b^en 
bidden  elsewhere.  Without  question  there  are  misfits  who  are  an 
embarrassment  to  all  concerned. 

“Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  preservation  of  chapter  har- 
mony is  not  the  principal  problem  that  besets  ^he  average  fraternity. 
As  a rule  the  member*  of  a given  chapter  are  thoroly  loyal  to  their 
organization,  and  are  keenly  happy  in  the  associations  they  find 
there.  The  few  who  made  a mistake  at  pledging  time,  if  they  are 
men  of  intelligence  and  breadth  of  view,  soon  become  reconciled,  as 
they  come  to  a realization  that  the  difference  between  one  frat  and 
another  is  the  difference  between  twiddle-de-dee  and  twiddle-de 
dum.  They  are  as  alike  in  their  aims,  ambitions  and  general  view- 
point as  peas  in  a pod.  To  be  sure  some  groups  are  more  congenial 
than  others.  Some  specialize  on  social  functions,  some  on  athletics, 
and  now  and  then  one  on  books  and  scholastic  achievement.  In 
the  main,  however,  a frat  is  a frat,  and  that’s  that. 

“The  real  test  is  whether  a fraternity  man,  after  he  has  become 
thoroly  acclimated  in  his  chapter,  a.nd  after  he  has  had  time  to  com- 
pare the  advantages  of  his  fraternity  with  those  offered  by  rivals,  is 
so  dissatisfied  that  he  would  get  out  of  his  fraternity  if  he  could 
honorably.  To  those  who  know  fraternity  boys  and  fraternity  loy- 
alty, the  answer  is  obvious. 

“If  then,  the  freshman  is  not  seriously  injured  in  later  years  by 
reason  of  his  hasty  choice  at  the  beginning,  wherein  has  he  or  bis 
fraternity  been  harmed?  It  is  possible  he  might  have  been  happier 
with  another  group,  but  wbo  is  there  to  affirm  that  beyond  doubt? 
Very  few  fraternity  men  feel  that  they  were  victimized  at  the  time 
when  they  were  pledged,  and  even  less  would  change  their  choice  if 
they  had  a chance. 

“College  fraternities  are  like  the  Protestant  denominations.  They 
have  their  own  peculiar  formulas,  but  they  are  all  headed  for  the 
same  objective — and  when  they  get  there  no  one  cares  by  what  path 
they  came.” 
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Council  Meeting 

The  Council  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  met  in  Chicago  August  30-31. 
In  harmony  with  a joint  resolution  adopted  in  1932  by  the  Supreme 
Court  and  by  the  Council  a committee  of  four  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  met  with  the  Council  on  this  occasion.  All  members  of 
the  Council  with  one  exception  were  present,  this  officer  being  un- 
avoidably detained. 

For  three  days  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  Council  the  President 
held  a series  of  conferences  with  individual  members  of  the  Council 
and  the  editor  of  The  Signet.  In  these  conferences  careful  con- 
sideration was  given  to  the  spied  f ic  problems  involved  in  the  activit- 
ies of  the  various  officers,  and  important  questions  of  national  policy 
were  studied. 

In  response  to  an  invitation  from  President  Lafean  five  members 
of  the  Chicago  Club  and  the  undergraduate  president  of  Beta  Triton 
Chapter  attended  the  opening  session  of  the  Council  meeting,  and  lis- 
tened to  the  reading  of  the  reports  of  the  President  and  other  of- 
ficer. 

The  Chicago  Club  entertained  the  Council  and  Supreme  Court 
members  at  lunch  at  the  Inter  fraternity  Club. 

One  entire  day  was  devoted  to  a conference  of  the  regional  vice 
presidents,  to  whom  Brother  Schoening  presented  in  detail  the  revis- 
ed uniform  accounting  system. 

A formal  program  for  the  two  day  session  of  the  Council  had 
been  arranged.  This  included  the  presentation  in  writing  of  reports 
of  the  various  officers  and  members  of  the  Council,  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  of  the  Endowment  Trustees,  of  the  Editor  of  The  Signet, 
and  of  varous  interim  committees.  The  special  subject  for  discus- 
sion was  the  general  problem  of  administration  of  the  national  or- 
ganization. 

The  usual  business  included  the  ratification  of  the  appointment  of 
various  Chapter  Advisers,  the  discussion  and  accq^tance  of  the  finan- 
cial report  of  the  Treasurer  as  well  as  various  other  reports  which 
were  presented. 

The  Treasurer’s  report  indicated  a substantial  reduction  in  the  re- 
ceipts for  the  previous  year  as  contemplated  in  the  budget.  This 
was  due  to  the  relatively  small  number  of  initiates.  The  normal 
operating  expenses  of  the  Council  had  been  sufficiently  curtailed  so 
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as  to  create  no  immediate  problem  in  connection  with  the  finances  of 
the  Grand  Chapter. 

Special  consideration  was  given  to  the  necessity  of  developing 
alumni  interest  in  the  fraternity.  The  President  was  authorized  to 
appoint  a committee  to  further  investigate  the  problem  of  alumni 
support  for  The  Signet,  and  within  three  months  this  committee  is 
to  submit  its  report  and  recommendations. 

The  Vice-President  at  Large  was  delegated  to  formulate  a pro- 
gram with  respect  to  further  expansion  both  of  alumni  clubs  and  of 
active  chapters;  in  this  effort  he  will  cooperate  with  the  regional 
vice-presidents. 

The  Emergency  Fund  legislation  adopted  by  the  1932  Convention, 
having  been  considered  to  be  incomplete  in  certain  respects,  was  re- 
viewed by  the  Council,  and  various  interpretations  pertaining  thereto 
were  officially  adopted. 

On  recommendation  of  the  regional  vice-presidents,  the  Council 
approved  the  uniform  accounting  system  as  developed  and  presented 
by  Brother  Schoening.  It  is  expected  that  each  chapter  will  choose 
to  adopt  this  system  as  the  most  effective  and  efficient  manner  where- 
by its  business  and  finances  may  be  managed. 

A comprehensive  repprt  was  presented  by  Brother  Morrow  per- 
taining to  the  fraternity  preceptor  system.  The  Council  voted  to 
foster  such  a system,  and  will  work  with  the  chapters  to  ascertain 
their  desires  relative  thereto. 

Because  of  the  expense  involved,  the  Council  feels  that  it  is  not 
now  in  a position  to  publish  the  pledge  manual  which  has  been  under 
discussion  for  some  years.  The  President,  however,  has  been  author- 
ized to  prepare  a brief  manual,  which  will  be  of  assistance  to  under- 
graduates in  the  acquisition  of  new  pledges,  and  which  will  contain 
an  outline  of  pledge  education. 

It  appears  that  there  are  now  sufficient  funds  available  to  pro- 
duce a sound  motion  picture  featuring  Brother  Brooks,  and  author- 
ization was  given  to  proceed  with  this  project. 

The  Articles  of  Trusteeship  now  governing  the  management  of  the 
Endowment  Fund  were  carefully  considered  by  the  Council,  follow- 
ing a report  thereon  by  Brother  Batt ; certain  amendments  in  the  ex- 
isting articles  were  approved  by  the  Council  and  recommended  for 
adoption  by  the  1934  Convention. 

The  selection  of  the  city  for  the  1934  Convention  was  left  with  the 
President  and  the  vice-president  from  Region  Four. 

POT  VERSUS  KETTLE 

Phi  Mu  Delta  Triangle 

Educational  authorities  have  been  so  busy  in  recent  years  with 
their  criticisms  of  the  fraternity  system  that  we  doubt  if  they  have 
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always  taken  the  trouble  to  question  their  own  policies  towards  the 
Greek-letter  organizations.  Fraternity  men  are  a part  of,  and  sub- 
ject to,  the  colleges  and  universities  from  which  the  critics  come. 
Granting  the  shortcomings  of  the  fraternity  system,  we  wonder  if 
some  of  them  cannot  be  traced  to  the  failures  of  the  college  admin- 
istrators themselves.  We  herewith  submit  a few  charges  against 
these  educational  heads  which  might  warrant  a little  introspective 
consideration  by  those  in  high  places : 

1.  They  have  allowed  competition  in  expensive  houses  to  go  to 
extravagant  lengths,  thereby  preventing  the  poorer  students  from 
joining  fraternities  and  creating  undemocratic  distinctions  which  are 
not  necessarily  inherent  in  the  fraternity  system. 

2.  They  have  allowed  fraternity  groups  to  embark  upon  ill-con- 
sidered building  programs  which  were  bound  to  prove  an  impossible 
financial  burden  and  disastrous  in  the  end. 

3.  They  have  encouraged  the  fraternities  to  furnish  the  college 
with  needed  housing  facilities  costing  a total  of  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  dollars,  and  later  when  finances  have  permitted,  they  have 
erected  dormitories  and  compelled  men  to  live  in  them,  thereby  mak- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  fraternity  houses  either  hazardous  or  im- 
possible. 

4.  They  have  pursued  a laissez-faire  policy  toward  the  chapters 
with  regard  to  living  conditions  and  general  fraternity  operation  and 
particularly  in  financial  matters,  when  a little  friendly  guidance  by 
representatives  of  the  administration  would  have  prevented  many 
evils  and  would  have  greatly  improved  the  life  within  the  chapter. 

5.  They  have  tolerated  fraternities,  and  yet  have  hamstrung  them 
with  hostile  legislation  concerning  pledging  and  housing,  and  have 
enforced  these  policies  through  deans  of  men  devoid  of  sympathy 
with  the  fraternity  system. 

6.  They  have  frequently  failed  to  keep  abreast  of  the  progress 
made  by  the  National  Interfraternity  Conference,  and  in  some  in- 
stances have  refused  to  cooperate  with  the  Conference  in  its  efforts 
to  improve  scholarship. 

7.  In  only  a few  cases  have  they  attempted  to  make  the  frater- 
nities positive  educational  forces  on  the  campus,  nor  have  they  real- 
ized the  possibilities  of  the  local  inter  fraternity  councils  as  demon- 
strated by  such  leaders  as  Dean  Sanders  at  Ohio  Wesleyan.  Such 
educational  experiments  as  the  adoption  of  the  preceptor  or  tutorial 
system  have  come  from  the  fraternities  themselves. 

We  realize  that  the  above  charges  would  not  apply  to  all  college 
administrations,  but  neither  do  all  the  criticisms  of  the  Greek 
brotherhoods  apply  to  every  fraternity.  If  some  educational  author- 
ities would  drop  their  attitude  of  hostility  and  adopt  one  of  patience 
and  understanding  they  might  be  able  to  work  out  a constructive  so- 
lution of  their  fraternity  problems  which  would  be  satisfactory  to 
all  concerned. 
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BIENKUNSKI  IS  MADE  EDITOR 

Brother  Eugene  C.  Bienkunski 
’34,  of  Schenectady,  New  York, 
was  recently  chosen  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Hill  News,  the  St. 
Lawrence  college  weekly  news- 
paper. 

Brother  Robert  Wellington  ’35, 
of  Canton,  was  also  appointed  an 
associate  editor  of  the  publica- 
tion, while  Brother  Franklyn  R. 
Foote  ’35,  of  Schenectady,  New 
York,  was  appointed  on  the  as- 
sociate managers’  business  staff 
of  the  paper. 

Brother  Bienkunski  is  one  of 
the  most  active  men  on  the  cam- 
pus. He  was  a candidate  for  the 
office  of  president  of  the  stud- 
ent body,  in  the  recent  campus 
elections,  losing  the  election  on 
the  fourth  ballot.  He  has  been 
a member  of  the  University  de- 
bate squad  since  his  freshman 
year  and  is  at  piresent  its  man- 
ager. Brother  Bienkunski  is  now 
broadcasting  a series  of  law 
talks  from  WCAD,  the  Univer- 
sity radio  station.  These  talks 
are  those  rendered  by  Dean  Glea- 
son L.  Archer  of  the  Suffolk 
Law  School  at  Boston  and  are 
broadcast  by  him  over  the  NBC 
network  each  Saturday.  Among 
h:s  other  activities,  Brother  Bien- 
kunski is  connected  with  the 
University  Museum.  He  is  also 
a member  of  Tau  Kappa  Alpha. 

Robert  Wellington  will  be  as- 
sistant manager  of  football.  He 


Eugene  C.  Bienkunski,  Xi 


is  also  on  the  University  News 
Bureau  staff,  the  Gridiron,  and 
the  track  squad.  Franklyn  Foote 
has  been  out  for  the  basketball 
managership.  The  appointments 
have  not  been  made  yet. 


CORNELL  ACTIVITIES 
The  following  report  of  Gam- 
ma’s activities  at  Cornell  was  re- 
ceived at  the  Signet  office  after 
the  May  number  had  gone  to 
press,  but  is  still  of  interest  to 
the  fraternity. 

class  of  ’36 

Brother  Amsler  and  Brother 
Carson  are  members  of  the  fresh- 
man track  squad. 

Brother  Dugan  is  doing  very 
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well  in  freshman  crew.  We 
hope  to  see  him  in  the  first  boat 
in  the  near  future. 

Brother  Sherwood  is  out  for 
the  University  rifle  team. 

Brother  Sioberg  is  a member 
of  the  freshman  baseball  team. 

Brother  Dannatt  is  showing  up 
very  well  in  spiring  football  prac- 
tice. 

class  of  ’35 

Brother  Bermejillo  made  his 
letter  in  soccer  in  the  fall.  He 
was  on  the  fencing  team  this 
winter. 

Brothers  Harlow  and  Bellin- 
ger are  on  the  varsity  track 
squad.  Brother  Harlow  is  stag- 
ing a sensational  comeback  after 
an  operation  for  appendicitis, 
and  will  probably  make  his  letter 
this  year  in  the  hammer  throw. 

class  of  '34 

Brother  Brush  has  been  hon- 
ored by  election  to  presidency  of 
Tau  Beta  Pi,  honorary  engineer- 
ing society,  Atmos,  and  Red  Key. 
Brother  Brush  is  manager  of 
freshman  track  and  has  been 
elected  chapter  president. 

class  of  ’33 

Brothers  Disque  and  Bird  are 
members  of  the  Quill  and  Dag- 
ger, honorary  senior  society. 
Brother  Disque  has  just  retired 
as  manager  of  intramural  sports. 
Brother  Bird,  a mainstay  of  last 
year’s  150  pound  crew,  will  prob- 
ably row  in  most  of  the  races  this 
year. 

Brother  Kingman  is  president 
of  Rod  and  Bob,  honorary  Civil 
Engineering  society. 


A KENTUCKY  LIVE  WIRE 

The  outstanding  man  at  Ken- 


tucky last  year,  Brother  Harry 
Emmerich,  rated  the  following 
named  activities : 

Phi  Beta  Kappa. 


Harry  Emmerich,  Ky . 


Omicron  Delta  Kappa. 

Scabbard  and  Blade  (Presi- 
dent). 

Sigma  Gamma  Epsilon  (Geo- 
logy Honorary). 

Pershing  Rifles. 

Varsity  Track. 

R.  O.  T.  C.  Major. 

Scholastic  standing  of  2 8 out 
of  a possible  3. 

The  growth  of  Phi  Sigma 
Kappa  has  been  conservative. 
From  an  unpretentious  begin- 
ning it  has  expanded  carefully. 
More  than  13,000  students  have 
been  enrolled. 
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AGER  AND  THE  TENNESSEE 
PROJECT 

By  Art  Derbyshire 
Paul  “Bugs”  Ager,  Psi  Deu- 
teron  ’26,  who  was  comptroller 
of  the  University  of  Oregon 
from  the  fall  of  1929  to  the 
summer  of  1932,  has  been  re- 
cently appointed  Treasurer  and 
comptroller  of  the  Mammoth 
Tennessee  Valley  Corporation,  it 
was  announced  officially  the 
early  part  of  June.  He  was 
selected  by  President  A.  E.  Mor- 
gan of  Antioch  college,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  personnel  for  this 
particular  job.  Ager  is  a mem- 
ber of  Psi  Deuteron  of  Phi  Sig- 
ma Kappa,  once  “Baby  Chapter” 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  as  it  is 
only  seven  calendar  years  old. 
This  particular  chapter  is  next 
youngest,  but  many  nationally 
known  figures  have  lived  in  the 
Eugene  chapter  house. 

Since  leaving  the  University  of 
Oregon  campus  last  summer 
Ager  has  been  enrolled  in  the 
accounting  and  business  classes 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  He 
was  recommended  to  this  new 
position  by  the  leading  profes- 
sors of  the  Chicago  institution  of 
higher  learning. 

The  budget  for  the  Tennessee 
project  calls  for  an  expenditure 
of  $45,000,000  for  this  year.  It 
embraces  the  Muscle  Shoals,  the 
budget  including  reclamation  and 


general  building  facilities.  Mr. 
Ager  makes  Washington,  D.  C., 
his  headquarters. 

The  Tennessee  project  is  gen- 
erally looked  upon  as  the  great- 
est economic  and  social  experi- 
ment ever  conducted  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  even  surpass  the  Rus- 
sian “Five  Year  Plan”  in  magni- 
tude before  this  job  is  officially 
completed.  Work  will  be  carried 
on  for  the  next  two  or  three 
years.  Several  thousand  people 
will  be  employed  in  this  stupen- 
dous project. 

Mr.  Ager  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Oregon  with 
the  class  of  1926.  He  served  in 
the  role  of  research  assistant  in 
the  office  of  President  Arnold 
Bennett  Hall,  president  of  the 
university.  The  next  year  or  so 
he  spent  in  the  employ  of  the 
Northwest  Electric  company.  He 
was  assistant  rate  engineer  for 
this  great  electrical  concern.  July 
15,  1929  he  again  returned  to  the 
university,  this  time  as  assistant 
comptroller.  Shortly  after  the 
retirement  of  L.  H.  Johnson  he 
was  selected  as  the  comptroller, 
He  served  in  this  capacity  until 
the  summer  of  1932. 

While  at  the  university  Mr. 
Ager  established  an  enviable  rec- 
ord as  an  athlete  and  scholar.  His 
brilliant  scholastic  record  was 
marvelled  at.  He  was  elected  to 
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Phi  Beta  Kappa,  national  scho- 
lastic organization.  On  the  cin- 
der path  he  was  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  distance  runners  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  During 
his  senior  year  he  was  elected 
vice  president  of  the  Associated 
Student  body  of  the  University 
of  Oregon. 


GAREY  STARTS  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Major  Enoch  Barton  Garey,  % 
’03,  former  president  of  St. 
John’s  College,  has  purchased 
Oakington,  a 550-acre  estate  at 
the  head  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
near  Aberdeen,  where  he  opened 
a progressive  school  for  boys. 

The  estate,  the  property  of  the 
late  Leonard  Richards,  of  New 
York,  contains  a large  number  of 
tenant  buildings  and  cottages 
which  were  converted  into  quar- 
ters for  students  and  members  of 
the  faculty.  The  mansion,  de- 
signed by  the  late  Stanford 
White,  is  of  stone  construction 
and  contains  twenty-five  rooms 
and  a ballroom. 

KNOWN  AS  SHOW  PLACE 

Long  one  of  the  show  places 
of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  country, 
its  imposing  gardens  and  box- 
wood, the  latter  over  200  years 
old,  and  their  value  conservative- 
ly estimated  at  $75,000 — have  at- 
tracted visitors  every  spring. 

On  the  estate  is  a model  farm 
with  complete  equipment,  includ- 
ing tractors  and  other  machinery. 
As  part  of  his  educational  pro- 
gram Major  Garey  intends  to  ob- 
tain the  services  of  a scientific 
farmer  who  will  instruct  students 
in  planting,  the  care  of  cattle 
and  horses  and  other  agricultural 


courses.  Every  student  will  be 
required  to  work  in  the  fields  a 
certain  number  of  hours  each 
week. 

raised  st.  John’s  rating 

Major  Garey  in  1923  became 
president  of  St.  John’s  College, 
where  he  did  away  with  the  mil- 
itary system  and  created  a college 
of  liberal  arts  which,  under  his 
presidency,  rose  in  rating  from  a 
Chass  C to  a Class  A college  and 
more  than  double  its  enrollment. 

Before  going  to  St.  John’s  he 
had  been  interested  deeply  in  mil- 
itary training  in  the  colleges  of 
the  country.  Co-author  of  the 
Plattsburg  manual,  Reserve  Of- 
ficers’ Training  Corps  manuals 
and  other  military  textbooks,  he 
was  soon  looked  upon  as  author- 
ity and  his  books  adopted  by 
every  college  where  military  tac- 
tics were  taught. 

IS  WEST  POINT  GRADUATE 

Born  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland,  he  graduated  from  St. 
John’s  College  in  1903,  later  go- 
ing to  West  Point,  where  he 
graduated  in  1908.  He  served 
as  a major  in  France  from  Jan- 
uary to  September,  1917,  and 
was  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel “for  meritorious  conduct 
under  fire.”  He  was  awarded 
the  Distinguished  Service  Cross 
for  “gallantry  in  action”  and 
the  French  Croix  de  Guerre.  He 
resigned  from  the  army  in  1923 
to  become  the  president  of  St. 
John’s,  where  he  remained  until 
T929. 


SCHOLZ  WOULD  RECOGNIZE 
RUSSIA 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  of 
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recent  date  asked  a number  of 
prominent  citizens  of  that  com- 
munity whether  they  favored  the 
recognition  of  Russia  by  this 
country.  Among  those  whose 
opinion  was  sought  was  that  of 
Dr.  Karl  W.  H.  Scholz,  Mu  Tx, 
professor  of  economics  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  who, 
having  spent  some  months  study- 
ing conditions  in  Russia,  is  pecu- 
liarly equipned  to  render  judg- 
ment on  thV;  point.  Dr.  Scholz 
stated : 

“I  for  one  am  not  afraid  of 
Soviet  propaganda.  The  admis- 
sion of  fear  implies  we  do  no;: 
have  the  faith  we  ought  to  have 
in  our  own  institutions.  If  we 
have  that  faith  we  should  be  able 
to  answer  that  propaganda  effec- 
tively. because  the  only  real  way 
to  fight  propaganda  is  with  better 
propaganda.  I am  decidedly  of 
the  opinion  that  from  the  econo- 
mic, political  and  social  point  of 
view,  our  recognition  of  Russia 
will  prove  to  be  beneficial  to 
both  nations.” 


DR.  KRUSEN  IS  HONORED 

Dr.  Wilmer  Krusen.  Mu  Hon., 
was  granted  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  a* 
the  commencement  exercises  of 
Franklin  and  Marshall  last  June. 


MADDOX  GETS  PH.  D.  DEGREE 

William  P.  Maddox,  Sigma 
’2T,  not  only  earned  his  doctor- 
ate at  Harvard,  but  also  won  a 
theses  prize  offered  bv  that  in- 
stitution. Dr.  Maddox,  who  was 
fhe  first  chapter  adviser  of  Psi 
Deuteron  chapter,  has  been  an 
instructor  in  political  science  and 


government  for  two  years,  and 
studied  two  years  while  at  his 
teaching  duties. 


m’cardell  told  a good  story 
Lee  McCardell,  Psi  ’23,  a 
member  of  the  Baltimore  Eve- 
ning Sun  staff,  won  honorable 
mention  from  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
committee  for  his  account  of  the 
Bonus  Army  in  evacuation  of 
Washington.  He  was  born  at 
Frederick,  Md.,  June  8,  1901. 
After  studying  engineering  at 
the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Techno- 
logy he  attended  the  University 
of  Virginia.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  The  Evening  Sun 
Staff  since  1925,  except  for  a 
year’s  leave  of  absence  in  1927 
and  1928,  when  he  was  on  the 
staffs  of  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post , New  York,  and  the 
New  York  Herald  in  Paris. 


J.  S.  MURRAY,  SUCCESSFUL  RAIL- 
ROADER 

The  Baltimore  Sun  of  Sepit.  20. 
contained  the  following  write-up 
of  one  of  Phy  Sigma  Kappa’s  dis- 
tinguished sons,  J.  S.  Murray,  H 
’94: 

“A  quiet,  self-contained  man 
w’th  a knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture and  of  railroads — so  friends 
describe  Mr.  Murray,  assistant  to 
Daniel  Willard,  president  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
His  understanding  of  men.  it  is 
added,  results  from  his  capacitv 
for  makmg  warm  friendships  and 
his  h^rd  common  sense,  which 
quicklv  distineubhes  ‘front’  from 
genuine  qualities  of  characte»* 

“He  spends  most  of  his  time 
before  a flat-topped  desk  in  a 
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room  of  rich  colors  and  soft  floor 
covering  in  the  office  suite  of 
President  Willard. 

“Of  average  height  and  weight, 
fond  of  inconspicuous  clothes, 
especially  of  browns,  Mr.  Mur- 
ray lifts  his  head  from  his  desk 
and  turns  a direct  glance  on  the 
stranger  visiting  his  office.  He  is 
smoothly  shaven,  grave  and  spar- 
ing of  speech  on  first  acquaint- 
ance. That  gravity  is  quickly  dis- 
pelled for  a friend. 

“Born  in  Baltimore,  son  of  J. 
R.  Murray,  a manufacturer,  Mr. 
Murray’s  youthful  inclination 
was  toward  the  sea.  Accident 
turned  him  to  office  end  of  rail- 
roading. With  the  road  before 
Mr.  Willard  became  president, 
he  has  lived  with  the  statistics 


and  philosophies  of  railroading 
all  his  adult  life. 

“His  bent  toward  the  sea  sur- 
vives in  a fondness  for  pictures 
of  ships  and  his  home  at  4411 
Green  way  is  filled  with  piictorial 
representations  of  all  orders  of 
s A ling  cratt.  A reader,  he  ranges 
from  Dickens  to  Hemingway. 
Once  a constant  tennis  player,  he 
wields  the  racquet  less  frequently 
now.  He  plays  golf.  Very  fond  of 
music,  he  plays  both  the  flute  and 
the  violin. 

“But  his  real  hobbies  are  his 
family — Mrs.  Murray ; a grown 
daughter,  Miss  Martha  Murray, 
and  a grown  son,  James  S.  Mur- 
ray, Jr.,  who  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1931  and  who  is  now 
studying  medicine  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University.” 


cently  elected  the  following  offi- 
cers and  governors : 

OFFICERS 

President,  James  H.  Minor, 
Theta,  To. 

Vice  President,  John  L.  Beck- 
er, Sigma  ’03. 

Treasurer,  Berthold  Muecke, 
Jr.,  Zeta  ’23. 

Secretary,  Henry  A.  Manz, 
Zeta  T6. 

Marshal,  John  H.  Marchmont, 
Theta  To. 

Auditor,  Albert  L.  Clothier, 


Three  years,  Matthew  J.  El- 
gas, Jr.,  Zeta  ’99;  Franklin  J. 
O’Brien,  Theta  ’13. 

Two  years,  Albert  H.  Chad- 
bourne,  Alpha  ’85 ; Percy  P. 
Haworth,  Xi  Ti. 

One  year,  Albert  G.  Rich, 
Zeta  ’97 ; William  E.  Lyons,  Beta 
T8. 

The  monthly  dinners  are  now 
held  on  a Monday  evening  at  30 
West  44th  Street  New  York 
City,  in  place  of  the  former 
Thursday  luncheon. 
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FOUNDER  BROOKS  WRITES 
NASHVILLE  CLUB 

In  response  to  a message  of 
good  will  and  fraternal  affection 
sent  by  the  Nashville  Alumni 
club  Founder  William  Penn 
Brooks,  replied  as  follows : 
Nashville  Club  of  Phi  Sigma 
Kappa : 

Dear  Brothers : 

It  is  with  a feeling  of  pro- 
found gratitude  that  I acknowl- 
edge the  reception  of  your  tri- 
bute of  respect.  I am  deeply 
conscious  that  I have  but  very 
inadequately  deserved  your  kind 
words.  I wish  I had  done  more 
for  our  noble  order.  The  pur- 
poses it  cherishes  and  fosters  are 
worthy  of  the  best  efforts  of 
every  brother. 

I thank  you  for  your  good 
wishes  which  are  heartily  reci- 
procated for  you  as  a club  and  a 
chapter  as  well  as  for  you  in- 
dividually. 

Sincerely  and  Fraternally 
yours, 

W.  P.  Brooks 

BLESSED  IN  THE  BOND 


JACK  HUMES  WIRES  FOR  A 
PLEDGE  BUTTON 

The  diligent  Council  and  the 
august  Supreme  Court  were  in 
solemn  session  on  the  I 31st  of 


August  when  a messenger  boy 
came  hurriedly  into  the  room  and 
gave  President  Lafean  a tele- 
gram. 

Duke  picked  it  up  gingerly  and 
opened  it  with  obvious  reluct- 
ance, which  disappeared  as  he 
read  its  contents  and  a wide  grin 
swept  over  his  face.  “On  your 
feet,  brothers,”  he  exclaimed  in 
an  excited  manner,  “and  pay 
homage  to  the  newest  Phi  Sig, 
who  is  none  other  than  the  fine 
son  born  today  to  Jack  Humes 
and  wife  Betty.  Somebody’s 
arithmetic  was  bad  as  Jack 
thought  everything  was  arranged 
so  he  could  attend  the  council 
meeting  but  it  developed  that  he 
was  a bystander  and  that  his  wife 
fixed  the  dates  of  events  in  his 
family. 

It  is  Jack  and  Betty’s  first 
child,  and  their  happiness  is 
about  running  over.  Nice  work 
Betty. 


THE  CHAPTER  HYMENAL 

William  H.  Schoening,  Alpha 
Deuteron  ’27,  and  Marian 
Meaney,  at  the  Chicago  South 
Shore  community  church.  They 
are  living  in  Chicago. 

Orlando  Hammond  Layman, 
Alpha  ’27,  and  Miss  Helen  Irene 
Maxson,  Saturday,  June  24, 
1933,  Hilo.  Hawaii. 


BLUE  RIBBON  CHAPTERS  SCHOLASTICALLY 
Gettysburg  College,  University  of  Nevada,  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Second-place  Winners : Brown  University,  Purdue  University. 
Third-place  Winner : University  of  Oregon. 

Anna  Roosevelt  Dali,  only  daughter  of  President  and  Mrs.  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  is  an  Alpha  Phi  from  Cornell  University. 
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A PRESIDENT  TELLS  WHAT 
A GOOD  CHAPTER  DOES 

Recognizes  that  it  is  not  a lo- 
cal organization,  but  is  a branch 
of  a firmly  established  national 
fraternity  having  definite  aims 
and  purposes,  and  that  its  own 
charter  was  granted  primarily  to 
give  added  strength  to  the  par- 
ent body. 

2.  Recognizes  that  the  aims 
and  purposes  of  the  fraternity 
have  precedence  over  any  pure- 
ly local  customs  or  desires,  and 
that  loyalty  to  the  fraternity  is 
the  first  prerequisite  to  enduring 
chapter  development  and  suc- 
cess. 

3.  Strives  through  its  individ- 
ual members  to  exalt  those  aims 
and  to  fulfill  those  purposes, 
magnifying  constantly  the  im- 
portance of  individual  accom- 
plishment as  a necessary  accom- 
plishment to  group  achievement. 

4.  Cherishes  the  sentiment  of 
the  fraternity  through  its  songs 
and  through  faithful  adherence 
to  its  ritual  interpreted  with  dig- 
nity on  occasion  of  initiation. 

5.  Seeks  to  encourage  its 
members  in  every  way  in  unity 
of  spirit  and  endeavor,  tries  to 
elevate  standards  of  scholarship, 
aims  to  develop  strong  ties  of 
human  friendship  among  its 
members,  manifests  loyalty  to 
the  institution  in  which  it  is  lo- 
cated, and  gives  hearty  support 
to  the  faculty  in  measures  which 
look  toward  the  improvement  of 
individual  character. 

6.  Tries  through  its  local  ad- 
ministration to  respond  promptly 
and  efficiently  to  the  demands 
made  upon  it  by  the  officials  of 


the  fraternity,  insisting  upon  ef- 
ficiency in  such  administrations. 

7.  Bars  intoxicating  liquor  and 
gambling  from  its  house  and 
does  not  tolerate,  on  the  part  of 
its  individual  members,  open  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  or  plain 
transgressions  of  the  spirit  of 
the  fraternity. 

8.  Keeps  its  chapter  house  and 
grounds  in  good  condition,  regu- 
lates life  in  the  house  by  such 
sensible  laws  as  to  make  it  as 
nearly  as  possible  a real  college 
home,  and  trains  its  members  to 
respect  the  rights  of  one  another 
as  well  as  the  obligations  toward 
neighbors  in  a college  commun- 
ity. 

9.  Pays  its  debts  promptly 
and  trains  its  members  to  regu- 
lar and  systematic  habits  in  per- 
sonal financial  matters  as  a fun- 
damental factor  in  chapter  pros- 
perity. 

10.  Joins  in  every  movement 
for  better  relationships  among 
fraternity  men  in  its  institution, 
championing  the  local  inter  fra- 
ternity conference  as  a desirable 
help  toward  comity  and  wider 
college  friendship,  always  put- 
ting the  larger  interests  of  the 
institution  ahead  of  the  narrower 
and  selfish  demands  of  tempor- 
ary chapter  advantage. 

11.  Remembers  that  it  is  an 
institution  designed  to  exist  for 
many  years  and  whose  future 
success  will  largely  be  due  to  the 
reputation  and  character  it  sus- 
tains at  any  one  time. 

12.  Teaches  its  individual 
members  to  understand  that  each 
has  a distinct  responsibility  and 
that  each  must  maintain  his  char- 
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acter  as  one  of  its  worthy  mem- 
bers.— Dr.  Francis  W.  Shep- 
ardson,  President  of  Beta  The- 
ta Pi.  (From  the  Emerald  of 
Sigma  Pi.) 

Try  These  on  Your  Chapter 

Here  are  ten  tests  to  apply  to 
your  chapter.  If  you  can  answer 
all  ten  in  the  affirmative,  you’re 
good. 

1.  Has  your  chapter  already 
talked  over  plans  to  make  itself 
stronger  next  June  than  it  is 
now? 

2.  Can  a member  of  your 
group  get  all  “A’s”  without  apol- 
ogizing for  it? 

3.  Is  the  conversation  among 
your  members  sufficiently  in- 
tellectual so  that  a casual  visitor 
would  recognize  that  he  was 
among  college  men? 

4.  Would  you  dare  to  take  a 
woman  into  your  fraternity  house 
without  first  sending  in  some- 
body to  warn  the  boys  to  be 


more  careful  of  their  language? 

5.  Has  your  chapter  any  read- 
ing room  where  a few  decent 
books,  magazines,  and  newspa- 
pers can  always  be  found  and 
quietly  enjoyed? 

6.  Does  your  chapter  require 
its  members  always  to  appear 
reasonably  well  dressed  at  meals 
and  in  chapter  meetings? 

7.  Are  the  sheets  and  pillow 
cases  in  your  dormitory  quar- 
ters somewhere  near  as  clean  as 
your  mother  would  keep  them? 

8.  Has  your  chapter  worked 
out  a better  system  of  training 
pledges  for  their  future  obliga- 
tions than  the  old-fashioned 
horse-play  and  indiscriminate 
paddling  ? 

9.  Have  your  officers  enough 
backbone  to  enforce  the  frater- 
nity rules  against  gambling  and 
liquor  ? 

10.  Is  every  member  of  your 
chapiter  glad  he  joined  Phi  Mu 
Delta? — Phi  Mu  Delta  Triangle. 


JIM  FERRIS,  DELTA  DEUTERON, 

IS  DEAD 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa  lost  one  of 
its  most  loyal  members  and  very 
active  alumni  on  May  17th,  1933, 
when  James  J.  Ferris,  known  to 
many  as  “Jim,”  passed  away  af- 
ter an  illness  of  about  a year. 
Born  on  October  31,  1887  in  Sag- 
inaw County,  Michigan,  he  re- 
ceived his  education  in  Saginaw 
high  school  and  was  graduated  in 


law  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan in  1912.  He  entered  the 
University  in  1908,  was  an  or- 
ganizer of  the  local  club  Pylon, 
now  AA  chapter  whose  early 
foundation  and  the  principles 
which  have  always  guided  it, 
were  laid  in  a Baptist  guild  by 
Jim  and  his  colleagues. 

Entering  the  practice  of  law  in 
Detroit,  he  rose  rapidly  in  his 
profession  until  he  became  a 
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senior  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Clark,  Klein,  Ferris  & Cook. 
Not  satisfied  to  be  successful  in 
law,  he  gave  generously,  of  his 
time  to  civic,  governmental,  and 
religious  activities,  finding  time 
to  become  affectionately  known 
as  the  father  of  Delta  Deuteron 
chapter  at  Ann  Arbor.  He  was 
never  so  busy  that  he  would  not 
take  time  to  listen  to  the  troubles, 
not  only  of  the  chapter,  but  of 
the  individual  brothers  as  well 
and  to  lend  his  assistance  in  their 
solution. 

He  was  the  first  candidate 
raised  in  Sojourners  Lodge  F.  & 
A.  M.  and  was  the  first  raised 
candidate  to  become  Worshipful 
Master  of  his  lodge.  He  was  a 
deacon  of  his  church  and  active 
on  the  board  of  governors. 

Advised  by  his  doctors  that  his 
physical  condition  required  him 
to  give  up  his  strenuous  work 
and  outside  activities,  he  chose  to 
carry  on  meeting  the  demands 


made  upon  him  and  undoubtedly 
shortening  materially,  his  life, 
because  he  would  not  just  live 
his  own  life. 

He  took  great  pleasure  in  his 
home  life  and  the  social  activities 
of  his  family.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife  Anna  Mackey  Ferris, 
his  daughter  Helen  and  his 
father  Jesse  H.  Ferris. 


HENRY  A.  COTTON,  ETA  ’99 

Stricken  down  in  the  pfime  of 
his  life  by  a heart  attack  Dr. 
Henry  A.  Cotton,  Eta  ’99},  a 
world  known  authority  of  psy- 
chiatrist, died  suddenly  at  the 
Trenton  Club  in  Trenton,  New 
Jersey  last  May. 

Dr.  Cotton  was  credited  with 
being  the  first  alienist  to  ap- 
proach the  treatment  of  dementia 
proecox,  melancholia,  and  other 
forms  of  insanity  from  a physi- 
cal standpoint,  and  his  success  in 
restoring  thousands  of  inmates  in 
the  State  Hospital,  a large  per- 
centage of  whom  had  been  re- 
garded as  incurable,  to  normal 
life  by  such  simple  operations  as 
the  removal  of  infected  teeth  and 
tonsils,  or  of  focal  infections  in 
the  colon,  gained  him  a world- 
wide reputation.  His  method 
was  generally  adopted  in  hospi- 
tals for  the  insane  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad. 

Dr.  Cotton  received  his  medi- 
cal degree  from  the  University 
of  Maryland  in  1899.  He  served 
his  internship  at  the  City  Asy- 
lum, Bay  View,  Baltimore,  and 
at  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  State 
Hospital.  Later  he  became  as- 
sistant superintendent  at  the  Dan- 
vers (Mass.)  Hospital  for  the 
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insane.  In  1905  and  1906  he 
studied  at  the  Royal  Psychiatric 
Clinic  of  Munich,  Germany,  un- 
der Professor  Alois  Alzheimer, 
one  of  the  leading  neuropatholo- 
gists of  the  world,  and  his  re- 
searches there,  Dr.  Cotton  said 
later,  laid  the  foundation  for  his 
future  work  in  the  treatment  of 
mental  cases  ion  a physical  basis. 

His  assuming  charge  at  the 
State  Hospital  in  Trenton  in 
1907  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  in  the  treatment  of  the 
insane.  One  of  his  first  acts 
was  to  eliminate  mechanical 
restraint  as  that  was  recognized 
as  the  source  of  a large  amount 
of  trouble. 

At  that  time  ninety  women 
were  in  strait- jackets  day  and 
night.  Many  others  were  re- 
strained by  wristlets,  muffs  ank- 
lets and  straps.  More  than  200 
were  tied  in  bed  each  night. 
Within  a very  few  days  after  Dr. 
Cotton  took  charge  all  these  un- 
fortunates were  released,  and 
shortly  thereafter  all  male  pa- 
tients, too,  were  freed  from  re- 
straining and  confining  devices. 
More  than  700  “instruments  of 
torture,”  Dr.  Cotton  said  short- 
ly before  his  death,  were  dis- 
carded in  1907  at  the  outset  of 
his  administration,  not  to  be 
used  again. 

SERVED  IN  TWO  WARS 

Dr.  Cotton  served  with  the 
United  States  Army  during  the 
Spanish- American  War  and  as  a 
Major  in  the  Army  Medical 
Corps  during  the  World  War. 
He  was  a member  of  many  med- 
ical societies. 


LOSES  LIFE  FROM  DROWNING 

The  citizens  of  Greensboro,  N. 
C.,  were  greatly  shocked  on 
June  11  last  to  learn  of  the  ac- 
cidental drowning  of  their  most 
prominent  citizen  and  ex-mayor, 
Paul  C.  Lindley,  Gamma  ’99,  one 
of  the  successful  business  men  of 
the  south.  It  seems  that  Brother 
Lindley  was  fishing  in  a small 
boat  in  a lake  on  his  estate  and 
accidentally  fell  into  the  water, 
never  re-appearing.  The  boy 
who  was  in  the  boat  with  him 
could  do  nothing  but  row  hur- 
riedly to  shore  to  give  the  alarm. 

Mr.  Lindley  was  for  many 
years  prominent  in  the  social, 
civic  and  business  life  of  the 
city.  He  was  born  April  27, 
1877,  the  son  of  the  late  J.  Van 
Lindley  and  Sandia  Cook  Lind- 
ley, who  then  lived  at  Pomona. 
He  attended  Guilford  college  and 
then  Cornell  university,  where  he 
became  a member  of  Phi  Sigma 
Kappa  fraternity.  He  was  a 
member  of  many  clubs  and  or- 
ganizations, such  as  the  Rotary, 
Elks,  Merchants  and  Manufact- 
urers, Greensboro  Country  club 
and  Sedgefield  Country  club.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Friends 
church. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
neighbors,  an  editorial  in  one  of 
the  Greensboro  papers  is  re- 
produced here. 

“One  of  the  tributes  paid  to 
Greensboro’s  ex  - mayor,  Paul 
Lindley,  whose  death  by  drown- 
ing occurred  Friday,  came  from 
a negro  woman,  Dr.  Charlotte 
Hawkins-Brown,  principal  of 
Palmer  Memorial  Institute.  She 
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said  ‘The  measure  of  true  great- 
ness in  a public  official  is  his  at- 
titude toward  the  humblest  citi- 
zen. For  more  than  20  years  he 
has  helped  make  this  campus 
beautiful  and  he  took  much  pride 
in  all  we  tried  to  do  to  beautify 
the  place.  Few  people  knew  that 
it  was  his  annual  gifts  of  shrub- 
bery, flowers  and  so  on  that  have 
made  this  place  beautiful.’ 

‘The  considerateness  Mr.  Lind- 
ley  exhibited  did  cover  his  rela- 
tions to  all  men.  The  simplicity 
of  those  relations  were  a charac- 
teristic of  the  man,  an  inherited 
one.  His  father’s  high  sense  of 
personal  responsibility  was  hard- 
ly more  marked  than  the  same 
personal  kindliness  with  which  he 
made  contact  with  every  man.  It 
is  pertinent,  perhaps,  in  estimat- 
ing the  son  to  recall  that  the 
father’s  sense  of  duty  made  him 
a federal  soldier  in  the  civil  war 
and  that  his  character  was  such 
as  to  enable  him  to  return  to 
a war-torn  land  and  become 
promptly  a respected  and  suc- 
cessful citizen.  In  the  same 
steady,  hard-working  manner  of 
his  father,  Paul  Lindley  carried 
on  the  business  his  father  estab- 
lished. He  made  a good  citizen 
and  a good  friend  for  many 
hundreds  of  people  who  felt 
keenly  the  shock  of  his  tragic 
death.” 

DEMISE  OF  EDWARD  F.  MILLER 

Professor  Edward  F.  M’ller, 
Honorary  member  of  Phi  Sigma 
Kappa  affiliated  with  Omicron 
chapter,  died  June  12,  1933,  after 
a brief  illness.  Brother  Miller’s 
death  will  be  deeply  regretted  by 


the  many  brothers  in  Phi  Sigma 
Kappa  and  students  of  the  Mass- 
achusetts Institute  of  Techno- 
logy with  which  he  was  associat- 
ed during  an  extraordinary  active 
career  extending  over  a period  of 
43  yfears.  Brother  Miller  was  born 
in  Somerville,  Mass.,  January  18, 
1866,  and  was  graduated  from 
M.  I.  T.  at  the  age  of  20,  receiv- 
ing an  appointment  on  the  staff 
of  his  institution  immediately  fol- 
lowing his  graduation.  In  1905 
he  became  Professor  of  Steam 
Engineering  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineering at  M.  I.  T.  in  1912. 
Under  Brother  Miller’s  guidance 
the  department  of  Mechanical 
Engineering  developed  steadily 
in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  its 
technical  equipment,  while  a wise 
and  far-sighted  policy  was  pur- 
sued in  building  up  an  exception- 
ally competent  and  enthusiastic 
staff. 

During  the  World  War,  Broth- 
er Miller  established  eight  schools 
for  the  purpose  of  training 
officers  for  service  in  the  Ship- 
ping Board  Fleet.  At  the 
same  time  he  carried  on  experi- 
mental work  for  the  U.  S. 
Army.  Following  the  war  he 
was  commissioned  Colonel  in  the 
Ordance  Reserve. 

Brother  Miller  throughout  his 
life  was  deeply  interested  in 
problems  of  public  welfare  and 
served  in  various  capacities  on 
many  Boards  and  Commissions 
appointed  by  the  State  of  Mass- 
achusetts for  the  investigation 
and  regulation  of  engineering 
matters.  He  was  an  internation- 
ally recognized  authority  on 
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steam  boilers  and  steam  boiler 
practice.  Brother  Miller  was  also 
the  author  of  a number  of 
volumes  on  engineering  subjects. 
The  treatise  on  “Steam  Boilers” 
with  Professor  Cecil  H.  Peabody 
is  one  of  the  leading  textbooks  in 
the  field.  Students  of  engineer- 
ing also  appreciate  highly  his 
problems  in  “Thermodynamics” 
and  “Heat  Engineering,”  and 
notes  on  “Power  Plant  Design” 
and  “Heat  Engineering.” 

Brother  Miller’s  professional 
accomplishments  were  outstand- 
ing, but  his  teaching  work  touch- 
ed him  most  closely,  and  in  the 
lecture  room  his  broad  experi- 
ence in  engineering  enabled  him 
to  bring  to  his  classes  a wealth  of 
extraordinarily  diversified  infor- 
mation. The  hundreds  of  stud- 
ents, a considerate  fraction  of 
whom  are  brothers  in  Phi  Sima 
Kappa,  will  without  exception  re- 
gret the  passing  of  a great  and 
kindly  friend. 


CHARLES  A.  A.  RICE,  ALPHA  AND 
TAU  ’07 

On  August  30,  1933,  Charles 
A.  A.  Rice  died  at  his  home  in 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Brother  Rice  entered  the  Mass- 
achusetts Agricultural  College  in 
1903,  and  was  a member  of  a 
large  delegation  from  that  class 
which  affiliated  with  Phi  Sigma 
Kappa.  From  the  first  Brother 
Rice  was  an  outstanding  leader. 

At  the  close  of  his  freshman 
year  in  June  1904  he  transfer- 
red to  Dartmouth  College  : and 
he  entered  there  with  the  deter- 
mination to  organize  a chapter  of 
Phi  Sigma  Kappa.  In  this  he 


was  promptly  and  eminently  suc- 
cessful, and  on  March  25,  1905 
Tau  Chapter  was  inducted, 
Brother  Rice  in  the  preceding 
weeks  having  assembled  four- 
teen men  of  high  quality  to  be- 
come the  charter  members. 

Following  his  graduation  from 
Dartmouth  College,  Brother 
Rice  engaged  in  business  in 
Springfield,  to  which  he  devoted 
his  interest  until  his  death. 

Another  faithful  and  devoted 
member,  whose  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  welfare  of  Phi 
Sigma  Kappa  was  the  founding 
of  our  Dartmouth  Chapter,  has 
passed  on. 

R.  J.  Watts 


FRED  S.  COOLEY  A ’88 

On  March  23,  1933  Fred  S. 
Cooley  died  at  his  home  in  Sun- 
derland, Mass,  of  angina  pector- 
is. He  was  born  in  Sunderland, 
August  22,  1869  and  entered  the 
Massachusetts  State  College  with 
the  class  of  1888. 

Cooley’s  life  work  was  along 
agricultural  lines.  He  served  his 
college  for  seventeen  years  as 
teacher,  superintendent  of  the 
college  farm  and  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  agriculture.  From  1907 
to  1914  he  was  extension  direc- 
tor at  Montana  State  College  and 
director  of  agricultural  extension 
in  Montana  from  1914  to  1924, 
resigning  December  1,  1924 

when  he  returned  to  his  old  home 
and  farm  at  Sunderland,  Mass. 
He  was  a member  of  Alpha 
Chapter  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa 
and  also  of  the  chapiter  of  Epsi- 
lon Sigma  Phi.  In  1893  Cooley 
married  Grace  Content  Smith 
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who  survives  him  together  with 
three  daughters  and  one  son. 

Mr.  Cooley  was  a deacon  of 
the  North  Amherst  Congrega- 
tional Church,  chaplain  of  Sun- 
derland Grange,  and  a member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Associate  Alumni  of  Massachu- 
setts State  College.  He  was  al- 
ways loyal  to  his  class  and  col- 
lege, a man  of  fine  qualities  of 
heart  and  mind.  He  was  loved 
by  those  fortunate  enough  to  en- 
joy his  intimate  friendship  and 
admired  and  respected  by  all. 
His  was  a life  full  of  good 
works. 


DR.  BRENT  FOUND  DEAD 

Suffering  from  an  incurable 
malady  for  more  than  a year, 
Hugh  Brent,  Eta  ’03,  one  of  the 
most  successful  doctors  of  Bal- 
timore, was  found  dead  August 
20th,  with  a 45-calibre  pistol 
clasped  tightly  in  both  hands. 

A son  of  Hugh  Brent  and 
Sarah  Jane  Bull  Brent,  Dr.  Brent 
was  born  April  21,  1881.  He 
graduated  from  the  Polytechnic 
Institute  in  1899  and  immediately 
began  his  study  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  receiving  his  doctor’s 
degree  from  the  University  of 
Maryland  in  1903. 

DEVOTED  TO  SPECIALTY 

He  served  two  years  as  an  in- 
terne at  the  University  Hospital 
and  then  took  post-graduate 
work  abroad  in  Paris,  Hamburg, 
Berlin  and  Copenhagen.  Before 
beginning  his  practice  here  he 
spent  a year  in  Brazil. 

From  the  very  start  Dr.  Brent 
devoted  virtually  his  entire  time 
to  the  practice  of  gynecology  and 


had  a highly  specialized  knowl- 
edge of  this  branch  of  his  profes- 
sion. He  wrote  several  articles 
which  were  published  in  the  lead- 
ing medical  journals  of  the  coun- 
try. 

CAPTAIN  IN  WORLD  WAR 

In  the  World  War  the  physi- 
cian was  commissioned  a captain 
in  the  Medical  Corps  and  served 
in  the  maxillofacial  department. 
He  was  sent  to  the  hospital  cen- 
ter at  Bazoilles,  France,  and  be- 
came surgeon  in  charge  of  the 
maxillo-facial  service  there.  He 
continued  his  practice  here  fol- 
lowing his  discharge  in  June, 
1919. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Brent,  who  was 
Miss  Helene  Vogeler,  were  mar- 
ried December  2,  1914.  They 
had  three  children — Hugh,  16; 
Laura,  12,  and  Raleigh  Brent,  7. 
The  couple  maintained  a home  in 
Baltimore  and  used  the  house 
near  Cockeysville  only  during  the 
summer  months  until  last  winter, 
when  they  began  a permanent 
residence  there. 

The  physician  withdrew  from 
his  practice  more  than  a year  ago 
when  it  became  impossible  for 
him  to  continue  his  work. 


JOHN  C.  FELL  T7 

John  Corry  Fell,  2 T7,  born 
in  Blue  Ridge  Summit,  Pa.,  Aug. 

27,  1898,  son  of  Doctor  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Fell  former  President  of 
St.  John’s  College  Annapolis  and 
provost  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  died  at  Mount  Alto 
Hospital  Washington  D.  C.,  June 

28,  1933,  after  a long  illness.  He 
received  his  early  education  in 
private  schools  in  Annapolis,  and 
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graduated  from  St.  John’s  Col- 
lege in  1917.  Entered  the  United 
States  army  and  served  in  France 
during  the  war  with  the  Air 
Corps.  He  subsequently  gradu- 
ated in  law  from  the  University 
of  Maryland,  and  was  admitted 
to  practice  in  the  Maryland  Bar, 
and  was  engaged  in  practice  in 
Annapolis  and  as  Admiralty  At- 
torney, U.  S.  Shipping  Board  in 
Washington. 

For  a time  after  the  war,  he 
was  2nd  Lieutenant  of  Company 
M First  Regiment  of  Infantry, 
Maryland  National  Guard  at  An- 
napolis, Maryland.  He  resigned 
and  entered  into  the  oil  and  brok- 
erage business  and  resided  in 
London,  England  for  several 
years.  He  returned  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  was  for  a year  or 
more  with  the  Western  Oil  and 
Refining  company  in  New  York 
and  Baltimore.  He  was  at  one 
time  military  Commandant  at 
McDonogh  School,  McDonogh, 
Maryland.  And  in  1921  was  Asr 
s:stant  Professor  of  History  and 
English  at  St.  John’s  College, 
Annapolis,  Maryland. 

He  was  a member  of  Phi  Sig- 
ma Kappia  Fraternity,  and  a Ma- 


son. He  is  survived  by  father 
and  mother ; brother  Edgar  T . 
Fell ; and  two  children,  Joan  Fell, 
and  John  Corry  Fell,  Jr.,  children 
by  his  former  wife,  who  was 
Miss  Mary  Chape  Morton  of 
Annapolis.  He  was  buried  in 
Arlington  National  Cemetery, 
Friday,  June  30,  1933. 


JOHN  CARPENTER  IS  TAKEN 

John  C.  (Jack)  Carpenter,  of 
Cornell  ’08  was  killed  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident  in  Ohio  while 
driving  from  Chicago  to  his 
father’s  home  in  Virginia  last 
summer. 

In  school  Jack  was  a point 
winning  440  yard  dash  man  and 
his  records  have  been  seldom 
beaten. 

Following  graduation  he  came 
to  Chicago  where  he  engaged  in 
patent  law  with  offices  in  Chi- 
cago, Washington  and  Balti- 
more. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Chicago  Alumni  club  and  for 
many  years  was  a faithful  at- 
tendant at  its  gatherings.  He  had 
not  been  active  the  last  few 
years,  however,  owing  to  the 
press  of  business  activities. 


“Anthony  Adverse,”  that  magnificent  and  stupenduous  (1200- 
pjage)  novel,  is  the  work  of  Hervey  Allen,  a Sigma  Chi,  and  pardon 
me  for  suggesting  it  but  he  was  the  Editor  of  The  Deltas  first  prep 
school  English  teacher.  Captain  Allen  was  fresh  from  the  World 
War  and  still  in  his  English  gaberdine  uniform  when  I entered  Por- 
ter Military  Academy  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  One  critic  has 
called  “Anthony  Adverse”  the  “ten  best  novels  of  the  year,”  another 
says,  “it  is  America’s  greatest  contribution  to  the  picturesque  novel,” 
and  still  another  calls  it  the  “outstanding  work  of  this  generation.” 


Anderson,  marked  this  fine  magazine’s  Silver  Jubilee. 

The  June  issue  of  the  Sigma  Phi  Sigma  Monad , edited  by  C.  R. 
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President  Roosevelt’s  new  Ambassador  to  England,  Robert  W. 
Bingham,  is  an  Alpha  Tau  Omega,  as  was  the  late  Walter  Hines 
Page,  who  occupied  this  post  during  the  trying  World  War  days. 
Norman  H.  Davis,  Ambassador-at-large,  is  another  distinguished 
Alpha  Tau  Omega. 


The  Prospector  Club  at  Missouri  School  of  Mines  became  a chap- 
ter of  Sigma  Pi  during  the  late  spring  when  installation  ceremonies 
were  held  in  the  Rolla  Episcopal  Church  Parish  House. 

Sigma  Tau,  honorary  engineering  fraternity,  has  set  aside  four 
hundred  dollars  which  will  be  awarded  to  some  undergraduate  mem- 
ber who  is  desirous  of  pursuing  graduate  work  the  coming  year. 


Is  This  “Fraternity  Stuff”  Bunk?  was  the  title  of  a feature  story 
in  the  May  Phi  Gamma  Delta,  which  showed  that  ninety-seven  per- 
cent of  the  alumni  felt  that  the  fraternity  “'has  given  valuable  mental 
spiritual  and  material  contribution  to  life.” 

Congress  recently  awarded  a medal  to  Richmond  P.  Hobson, 
Southern  Kappa  Alpha,  commander  of  the  sinking  of  the  collier 
Merrimac  in  the  Santiago  Harbor  during  the  Spanish-American  War 
thirty  years  ago. 


FOUNDERS  OF  PHI  SIGMA  KAPPA 
FRATERNITY 


JABEZ  WILLIAM  CLAY Died  Oci.  1,  1880. 

JOSEPH  FRANKLIN  BARRETT.  . . .Died,  Jan.  23,  1918. 

HENRY  HAGUE . Died  April  25,  1914. 

XENOS  YOUNG  CLARK Died  June  4,  1889. 

FREDERICK  GEORGE  CAMPBELL. Died  June  13,  1929. 
WILLIAM  PENN  BROOKS 
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DIRECTORY 

Officers  1932-1934 
The  Council 

President — 

Raymond  G.  Lafean,  m 19,  Frick  Bldg.,  P.  O.  Box  1146,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Vice  Presidents — 

Don  A Hamilton,  ea  *ii,  329  Burncoat  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

John  F.  Humes,  M ’23,  106  College  Hall,  Univ.  of  Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Charles  R.  Huff,  a ’26,  90 7 15th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Frank  Smith,  aa  ’22,  100  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Urbana,  111. 
William  F.  Wood,  « To,  433  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Director  of  Finances — 

Earl  F.  Schoening,  Aa  ’21,  Suite  1000,  100  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Director  of  Scholarship — 

Carl  Morrow,  Xa  Fac.,  Washington  State  College,  Pullman,  Wash. 

At  Large — 

John  H.  Marchmont,  © 10,  4 W.  43rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Secretary-T  reasurer — 

Ralph  J.  Watts,  A ’07,  742  East  John  St.,  Appleton,  Wis. 


Finance 
Harry  M.  Cregier, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1, 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

George  Swan, 

1012  Park  Building, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

William  C.  Baxter, 

1163  Calvert  Building, 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Arnold  R.  Jones, 

Kansas  State  Agri.  College, 
Manhattan,  Kas. 

E.  O.  Ramsay, 
c-o  E.  J.  Miner  & Co., 

Central  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Deputies 
Region  I 


Region  II 


Scholarship 
Roland  H.  Verbeck, 
Mass.  State  College, 
Amherst,  Mass. 
Samuel  F.  Snyder, 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Region  III 


Region  IV 


Region  V 


Edgar  F.  Russell, 

3705  Reservoir  Road,  N.  W.. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

C.  W.  Reeder, 

Ohio  State  University, 

Columbus,  Ohio.  

Carl  Morrow, 

Pullman,  Washington. 


The  Supreme  Court 

Joseph  H.  Batt,  Chancellor,  A T4.  801  Evans  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Charles  H.  Ruedi,  Recorder,  Aa  T7,  137  E.  Main  St.,  Decatur,  111. 

Howard  F.  Dunham,  T Ti,  River  Ridge,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Horace  R.  Barnes,  M Ti,  928  Virginia  Ave.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Alvin  T.  Burrows,  A ’03,  in  N.  Race  St.,  Urbana,  111. 

William  A.  McIntyre,  m ’04,  1616  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gilbert  J.  Morgan,  jj  ’o 7,  Baltimore  Trust  Bldg.,  10  Light  St.,  Baltimore. 
Joseph  E.  Root,  A ’76,  904  Main  St.,  Hartford,  Conn 
George  J.  Vogel,  p ’91,  Torrington,  Conn. 


Endowment  Fund  Trustees 

Karl  W.  H.  Scholz,  M,  Logan  Hall,  U.  of  P.,  Philadelphia.  Term  ends  1934 
Joseph  H.  Batt,  A,  801  Evans  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Term  ends  in  1936. 
Cedric  W.  Foster,  t,  c-o  Times,  Hartford,  Conn.  Term  ends  1938. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  CHAPTERS 

A — March  15,  1873.  Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst  Mass.  Adviser 
Roland  H.  Verbeck,  Amherst,  Mass. 

B — February  2,  1888.  Union.  201  Seward  PI.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Ad- 
viser H.  M.  Creiger,  R.  F-  D.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

r — February  26,  1889.  Cornell.  702  University  Ave.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Ad- 
viser, Herman  Diederichs,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

A — February  24.  1891.  West  Virginia.  672  North  High  St.,  Morgan- 
town, W.  Va.  Adviser,  David  C.  Garrison,  229  Wilson  Ave.,  Morgantown, 
W.  Va- 

Z — December  19,  1866.  C.C-N.Y.,  469  W.  130th  St.,  New  York  City.  Ad- 
viser, Robt.  J.  Delaney,  208  Wyckoff  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

H — January  8,  1897.  Maryland.  Princeton  and  Dartmouth  Sts.,  College 
Park,  Md.  Adviser,  Eugene  B.  Daniels,  Univ.  of  Md,  College  Park,  Md. 

® — December  16,  1897.  Columbia.  530  West  113th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Adviser,  James  H.  Miner,  550  West  114th  St.,  New  York  City. 

1 —  March  15,  1899.  Stevens.  810  Hudson  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  Adviser, 
Lester  A.  Mersfelder,  33  Cedar  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 

K — June  7,  1899.  Penn  State.  State  College,  Pa.  Adviser,  Dr.  J.  Ben 
Hill,  State  College,  Pa. 

A — October  7,  1899.  George  Washington.  1822  Eye  St.,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton D.  C.  Adviser,  Norman  S.  Meese,  406  Delaware  Ave.,  Wash-  D.  C. 

M — March  10,  1900.  Pennsylvania.  3618  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Adviser,  Thomas  S.  Wilson,  4417  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

N — March  9,  1901.  Lehigh-  406  Delaware  Ave.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Adviser, 
Thos.  Ayre  Jr.,  600  S.  Hoeffert  St.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

H — April  12,  1902.  St.  Lawrence.  78  Park  St.,  Canton,  N.  Y.  Adviser, 
Herbert  L.  Wallace,  Hermon,  N.  Y. 

O — May  24,  1902.  M.I.T.  487  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.  Ad- 
viser, Clarence  E.  Bassett,  8 King  Street,  Taunton,  Mass. 

II — April  18,  1903.  Franklin  and  Marshall,  437  West  James  St.,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.  Adviser  J.  Shober  Barr,  700  Soqth  West  End  Ave.,  Lancaster, 
Pa. 

2 —  May  16,  1903.  St.  John’s-  Campus,  Annapolis.  Adviser,  Walter  B. 
Esley,  c-o  McKubin,  Goodrich  & Co.,  Redwood  and  South  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

T — March  25,  1905.  Dartmouth.  Hanover,  N.  H.  Adviser,  John  Parker, 
Hanover,  N.  H. 

Y — February  10,  1906.  Brown.  406  Brook  St.,  Providence,  R.  I.  Adviser, 
Dr.  Frederick  Keyes.  M.  I.  T.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

<J> — March  24,  1906.  Swarthmore  Swarthmore,  Pa.  Adviser,  Herbert  L. 
Brown,  167  E.  26th  St.,  Chester  Pa. 

X — June  16,  1906.  Williams.  Williamstown,  Mass.  Adviser,  Edwin  K. 
Bertine,  9 W.  Prospect  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

vp  January  19,  1907.  University  Park,  Charlottesville,  Va.  P.  O.  Box 
1398,  University,  Va.  Adviser,  Dr.  David  C.  Wilson,  U.  of  V.,  University,  Va. 

Q — February  12,  1909.  California.  2438  Warring  St.,  Berkeley,  Calif.  Ad- 
viser, Chas.  C.  Bowen,  1440  Broadway,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Aa — May  9,  1910.  Illinois.  1004  S.  Second  St.,  Champaign,  111.  Adviser, 
C.  A.  Webber,  508  W.  Vermont  St.,  Urbana,  111. 

Ba — May  12,  1910.  Minnesota.  317  Eighteenth  Ave.,  S.E.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  Adviser,  Roswell  Rehnke,  639  Plymouth  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Ta — April  13,  1911.  Iowa  State.  142  Gray  St.,  Ames,  Iowa.  Adviser.  E. 
F.  Graff,  525  Ash  avenue,  Ames,  Iowa. 
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Aa — February  27,  1915.  Michigan.  1043  Baldwin  Ave.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Adviser,  P.  H.  Jeserich,  721  N.  University  Ave.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Ea — June  8,  1915.  W.P.I.  11  Dean  St.,  Worcester,  Mass.  Adviser,  E.  E. 
Royal,  12  Dorothy  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Ha — March  4,  1917.  Nevada.  737  Lake  St.,  Reno,  Nev.  Adviser,  T-  L. 
Withers,  Box  573,  Reno,  Nev. 

®A — February  19,  1921.  Ore.  Agri.  College-  14th  and  Jackson  Sts.,  Cor- 
vallis, Ore.  Adviser,  Joseph  E.  Simmons,  234  N.  30th  St.,  Corvallis,  Ore. 

IA — March  24,  1923.  Kansas  State.  1630  Humboldt,  Manhattan,  Kan. 
Adviser,  Arnold  R.  Jones,  Kansas  Ag.  College,  Manhattan,  Kans. 

KA — April  7,  1923.  Georgia  Tech.  768  Spring  St.,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Adviser,  Henry  M.  Powell,  408  Healy  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Aa — April  25,  1923.  University  of  Wash.  4536  Eighteenth  Ave-,  N.  E., 
Seattle,  Wash.  Adviser,  F.  D.  Couden,  403  Lyon  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Ma — April  26,  1923.  Montana,  ion  Gerald  Ave.,  Missoula,  Mont.  Ad- 
viser, Thos.  C.  Spaulding,  414  Edith  St.,  Missoula,  Mont- 

Na — May  2,  1923.  Stanford  University.  Lomita  Dr.  and  Mayfield  Ave., 
Stanford,  Calif.  Adviser,  Don  R.  Nugent,  Menlo  Junior  College,  Menlo 
Park,  California. 

~A — February  3,  1925.  Tennessee.  1816  West  Cumberland  Ave.,  Knox- 
ville, Tenn.  Adviser,  Thomas  N.  Johnston,  226  Keith  Ave.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Oa — February  7,  1925.  Alabama.  1423  University  Ave.,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 
Adviser,  Dr.  Samuel  V.  McCall,  416  First  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

nA — February  21,  1925.  Ohio  State.  325  Fifteenth  Ave.,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  Adviser,  Ed.  S.  Drake,  Ohio  Union,  O.S.U.  Columibus,  Ohio- 

PA — March  13,  1025.  Gettysburg.  Gettysburg,  Pa.  Adviser,  Samuel  F. 
Snyder,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

2a — April  11,  1925.  Nebraska.  348  N.  14th  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb.  Adviser, 
Allen  L.  Bechter,  2618  Ryons  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Ta — November  13,  1926.  Garnegie-  4929  Forbe  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Adviser,  Geo.  M.  Swan,  1012  Park  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Ya — November  20,  1926.  North  Carolina.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  Adviser 
Robert  B.  Lawson,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

cpA — November  27,  1926.  Kentucky.  21 1 E.  Maxwell  St.,  Lexington,  Ky 
Adviser,  A.  L.  Atchison,  Fayette  Bank  Bldg.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

XA — December  18,  1926.  Washington  State.  Pullman,  Wash.  Adviser, 
Harry  O.  Kent,  3T2  Symons  Bldg.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

— December  21.  1926.  Oregon  Eugene,  Ore.  Adviser,  Louis  P.  A«*tau, 
Eugene,  Ore. 

Oa — October  13,  1928.  Southern  California.  854  W.  Adams  St.,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.  Adviser,  Henry  Segretti,  2221  Earl  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

At — October  27,  1928.  Wesleyan,  Wesleyan  PI.,  Middletown,  Conn.  Ad- 
viser, Cedric  W.  Foster,  Hartford  Times,  Hartford,  Conn. 

BT — November  3,  1928.  Knox.  185  W.  South  St.,  Galesburg,  111.  Ad- 
viser, Chas-  J.  Adamec,  592  N.  Chalmers  St.,  Galesburg,  111. 

TT — April  20,  1929.  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  S.  C.  1622  Green  St., 
Columbia,  S.  C.  Adviser,  Joseph  E.  Norwood,  615  Pickens  St-,  Columbia, 
S.  C. 

AT — November  8,  1930.  Purdue.  216  Waldron  St.,  W.  Lafayette,  Ind.  Ad- 
viser, Fred  E.  Robbins,  Route  1,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

ALUMNI  CLUBS 

Amherst  — Secretary,  Philip  H Smith,  Amherst,  Mass. 
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Baltimore — Secretary,  Mason  C.  Albrittain,  408  Lexington  Bldg.  Luncheon 
every  Thursday,  Engineers’  Club,  12:30  p.  m. 

Birmingham — Secretary,  James  A.  Zobel,  Alabama  Power  Co.  Dinner  first 
Wednesday  of  month,  Bankhead  Hotel. 

Boston — Geo.  P.  Rupert,  Jr.,  470  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.  Luncheon 
first  and  third  Wednesday  of  every  month  at  12:30.  Call  Secretary,  LIBerty 
2853  for  meeting  place. 

Chicago — Secretary,  Alex  Wilson,  Inter  fraternity  Club,  106  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
Luncheon  every  Tuesday,  12:15,  Interfraternity  Club,  106  S.  Wabash  Ave. 

Columbus — Ed.  S.  Drake,  Ohio  Union,  O.  S.  C.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Detroit — President  Arthur  F.  Bassett,  150  W.  Fort.  Luncheons  first 
Monday  of  month,  Harmonie  Society,  267  E.  Grand  River  Ave. 

Knoxville — President,  Thomas  N.  Johnston,  226  Keith  Ave.,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.  Maxwell  Anderson,  1203  Highland  Ave.,  Knoxville,  secretary. 

Milwaukee — Secretary,  Thomas  O.  Hertsberg,  Bankers  Building,  E.  Wis- 
consin Ave.,  and  North  Water  St. 

Minnesota — Secretary.  R.  B.  Rehnke,  4733  Abbott  Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  Luncheon  every  Wednesday,  Andrews  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Nashville — President,  G B.  Summer,  Baxter  Ave.  Sec.,  Jim  Whitney, 
Iverson  Ave.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

New  York — Secretary,  Henry  A.  Manz,  30  W.  44th  St.  Luncheon  every 
Thursday,  12:30  at  123  W.  43rd,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia  Club — G.  Lloyd  Wilson,  474  Gerhard  St.,  Roxborough,  Phila., 
Pa.  Dinner  first  Tuesday  in  the  month  at  Mu  Chapter  House-  Program. 

Pittsburgh — Secretary,  Wm.  J.  Brisbin,  1920  Newmeyer  St.,  Swissvale,  Pa. 

San  Francisco — Secretary,  Robert  R.  Porter,  647  Seventh  Ave.  Luncheon, 
first  Wednesday  of  each  month,  Dick’s  Tavern,  No.  1 Spring  street,  at  12:15. 

Seattle — Secretary  C.  Marc  Miller,  808  Am.  Bank  Bldg.  Luncheon  every 
Friday  at  12,  College  Club. 

Southern  California — Secretary,  Harold  Viault,  109  S.  Kilkea  drive,  Los 
Angeles.  Business  meeting,  first  Tuesday  of  Month,  6:30  p.  m-,  University 
club. 

Spokane — Secretary,  Fred  E.  English,  422  Walnut  St.  Dinner  third 
Monday  of  every  month,  University  Club  6:15  p.  m.  Lunch  Tuesday,  11:30 
to  1 :30,  Rockaway  Cafe,  501  Sprague  Ave. 

Vermont — Secretary,  Marcell  Conway,  Jackson  Block,  Barre,  Vt. 

Washington — Secretary,  G.  Henry  Slye,  1495  Newton  St.  N.W. 

Washington  Eta — Secretary,  Edgar  F.  Russell,  3705  Reservoir  Rd.,  N.W.. 
Washington.  D.  C.  Dinner  and  meeting  first  Monday  evening  of  the  month. 
Lambda  Chapter  house. 

Western  Montana — Thos.  C.  Spaulding,  State  University,  Missoula,  Mont. 

Unchartered 

Butte — Secretary,  John  Cooney,  Cooney  Brokerage  Co.  Luncheon  first 
Tuesday  of  month,  Finlen  Hotel. 


LET  ycur  fraternity  jeweler  help  you  to  enjoy 
A fraternity  life  to  the  full — the  thrill  of 
campus  achievements,  college  social  affairs, 
fraternity  dances,  and  the  many  chapter  activ- 
ities. 
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Joseph  Edward  Root 

Alpha  y6 

IN  the  January  number  of  The  Signet  a brief  announcement  was 
made  of  the  death  of  our  dearly  beloved  Brother  Joe  Root,  and 
it  was  stated  that  the  next  number  of  this  publication  would  be 
devoted  to  his  memory.  In  doing  this  it  was  thought  fit  to  ask  the 
older  members  of  the  fraternity,  as  well  as  some  of  the  present 
Rational  officers  who  knew  him  best,  to  help  visualize  his  incom- 
parable work  for  the  fraternity.  These  tributes  follow : 

A Tribute  from  William  Penn  Brooks,  only  Surviving  Founder  of 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa 

Joseph  Edward  Root  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  knew 
him  as  a strong  man  with  high  ideals,  a generous  nature  and  a ten- 
der heart.  I have  been  with  him,  as  who  among  his  close  friends 
has  not,  when  all  of  these  characteristics  have  been  strikingly  man- 
ifested. Space  will  not  allow  extended  mention,  but  one  scene  in 
our  life  together  as  college  students,  because  it  seems  to  have  been 
prophetic,  I will  try  to  picture. 

We  are  at  the  bedside  of  Phi'  Sigma  Kappa’s  most  recent  initi- 
ate, George  Martin  Baker,  a boy  of  perhaps  seventeen  years,  ill 
with  pneumonia.  At  that  time  there  was  no  college  infirmary,  hos- 
pital treatment  was  still  uncommon,  and  we  with  others  (the  Big 
Chief  among  them)  willing  and  eager  to  help  under  the  advice  of  a 
skillful  physician  had  been  caring  for  him  in  his  dormitory  room 
which  I think  was  the  very  room  in  which  our  fraternity  had  held  its 
first  meetings.  We  did  not  realize  that  he  was  near  death,  but 
Root  told  me  as  we  watched  of  an  intimate  talk  of  spiritual  things 
which  had  taken  place  during  one  of  the  watches  of  the  night  in 
which  our  young  brother,  with  a premonition,  perhaps,  of  approach- 
ing death,  had  spoken  as  one  speaks  only  to  one  in  whose  wisdom, 
spiritual  strength  and  sympathy  one  has  absolute  confidence.  That 
scene  would  seem  to  have  been  prophetic.  In  how  many  countless 
instances  during  his  long  life  have  the  dying  looked  to  Dr.  Root  for 
sympathy  and  help,  and  never  in  vain.  He  was  always  a tower  of 
strength  and  deep  fountain  of  comfort. 

Our  brother  seemed  always  so  strong,  so  vigorous,  so  alive  to 
all  his  big  frame  and  mind  and  heart  it  is  hard  to'  realize  we  shall 
see  him  no  more  in  this  life.  I shall  miss  his  loud  and  cheery 
“hello  Billy,”  and  his  strong  arm  about  my  shoulder  as  he  almost 
literally  embraced  me  when  we  met. 

Fraternity  conventions  can  never  seem  the  same  without  him, 
always  present  and  helpful  as  he  was.  Remembering  what  was  so 
dear  to  his  heart,  we  must,  as  he  would  wish,  carry  on,  as  best  we 
can  without  him. 


Root  and  Other  Officials  of  Plii  Siftina  Kappa  at  the  Shrine  on  the  Occasion  of  (he  Celebration  of  the 
50tli  Anniversary  of  the  Fraternity.  Root  is  on  the  Front  Row  at  the  Enil. 

Others  in  the  Picture  are:  Top,  Hand,  Otto,  Lawrence,  Huntress,  Frostbit  rf?.  Second  Row:  A.  G.  Hoot, 
Waugh,  Conley,  Watts,  Morgan,  McIntyre.  Bottom  Row:  Harwood,  Butterfield,  Brooks,  Campbell,  J.  E. 

Root,  Jerome  and  Gordon  Watts 
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By  Charles  Sumner  Hozve,  Alpha  ’j8 

In  the  death  of  Brother  Root,  the  fraternity  has  lost  an  earnest 
and  enthusiastic  member.  He  held  many  offices  of  trust  in  Phi 
Sigma  Kappa  and  in  the  midst  of  an  active  and  busy  professional 
life,  he  was  always  ready  to  give  his  time  and  his  influence  to  the 
affairs  of  the  fraternity. 

No  one  who  ever  saw  Root  could  forget  him.  His  tall,  erect 
figure,  his  straightforward  look,  his  pleasant  smile,  his  hearty 
handshake  combined  to  make  a striking  personality  that  could  not 
be  forgotten. 

I first  met  him  when  I entered  the  freshman  class  of  the  Mass- 
achusetts State  College  in  1874.  He  was  then  a junior  and  as  such 
was  the  friend  of  the  innocent  and  verdant  freshmen.  I remember 
him  especially  in  the  military  department  and  the  fraternity.  What 
a superb  officer  he  was  in  his  senior  year  as  he  led  his  company  in 
its  maneuvers  on  the  campus ! For  two  years  it  was  a great  pleas- 
ure to  know  him  in  the  fraternity.  He  was  present  at  every  meet- 
ing, whether  social  or  literary  and  always  played  his  part  and  played 
it  well. 

Brother  Root  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  have  maintained  an 
active  interest  in  their  fraternity  after  graduation.  In  his  mature 
years,  he  regarded  the  fraternity  as  a great  influence  for  good  to 
college  men.  From  the  store  of  wisdom  he  had  gathered  through 
many  years  as  a doctor  of  medicine  and  as  a fraternity  officer,  he 
gave  advice  and  encouragement  to  his  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  brothers, 
who,  while  still  in  college,  were  preparing  themselves  for  active 
careers  as  business  or  professional  men. 

How  many  times  he  has  driven  from  Hartford  to  Amherst  to 
attend  some  chapter  meeting  1 In  good  weather  or  bad,  he  came, 
if  the  fraternity  needed  him.  Few  men  have  given  so  much  of 
their  thought  and  affection  to  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  as  Doctor  Root 
gave. 

And  now  he  has  gone.  I am  sure  he  faced  the  Great  Adventure 
with  the  same  high  courage  and  cheerful  spirit  that  he  showed  in 
his  daily  life. 

We  shall  miss  him,  not  only  because  of  his  great  affection  for 
the  fraternity,  but  also  because  he  was  one  of  the  few  links  that 
have  united  our  great  and  widespread  order  to  the  early  days  of  its 
inception  in  the  minds  of  thp  Founders  who  organized  what  is  now 
Alpha  Chapter. 
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JOE  ROOT— THE  STURDY  OAK 
By  William  A.  McIntyre,  Mu  ’04,  former  president  Phi  Sigma 
Kappa,  also  former  Chancellor  of  same,  now  a member  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

January  1911 — a very  cold  day — Don  McLean  and  I entered 
his  home,  a huntsman’s  cabin  built  inside.  Beside  the  large  open 
fireiplace  stood  Hunter  Joe  Root.  On  thei  hearth  two  earthen  mugs 
— in  the  fire  two  pokers.  Into  the  mugs  went  the  pokers  and  as 
a greeting  Don  and  I were  handed  each,  a hot  New  England  flip  be- 
fore we  could  remove  our  coats.  Others  were  there,  about  fifteen. 
On  that  fireplace  the  hunter  cooked  our  dinner  of  venison  and  served 
it  on  a long  bare  board  table. 

We  were  in  the  woods  of  Maine,  or  Nova  Scotia.  Our  lights 
were  candles  and  our  decorations,  the  game  of  the  North. 

The  dinner  over ; a woodsman  in  costume  and  cap,  a hatchet 
over  his  shoulder,  a candle  in  his  hand,  led  us  in  single  file  around 
the  house,  down  to  the  cellar,  several  times  around  and  then  into  the 
Hermit’s  Den.  There  in  the  musty,  cobweb  covered  demijohns  were 
home  made  wines  since  1882.  Ever  careful  of  our  well  being  a 
thimble  full  of  six  or  seven  we  were  permitted  to  sample. 

We  pass  to  1922. 

At  the  Washington  Convention,  the  committee  in  charge  ar- 
ranged for  a few  rides  in  a Naval  airplane.  A drawing  was  held. 
Joe  Root  failed  to  get  a winning  number.  In  disappointment  he 
came  to  me  pleading  for  someone  to  exchange  his  blank  ticket.  When 
his  desires  were  made  known  an  extra  ride  was  easily  arranged  and 
at  the  age  of  68  Joe  was  up  in  the  air  for  the  first  time. 

Of  the  63  on  the  special  train  to  San  Francisco  Convention  in 
1928  none  will  ever  forget  the  speech  on  the  railroad  station  plat- 
form at  Livingston,  Montana.  Sometime  in  the  eighties  a tender- 
foot with  side  whiskers  went  hunting.  Some  rough  and  ready  boys 
of  Montana  in  the  dead  of  night  crept  stealthily  into  his  cabin, 
placed  a gunnysack  over  his  head  and  the  whiskers  since  then  have 
been  but  a memory.  It  was  but  the  next  day  when  a horse  thief  was 
captured, — the  trial  was  simple  and  in  accordance  with  the  justice 
of  the  territory.  A convenient  tree  was  found  not  far  from  the 
station  at  Livingston  and  there  Joe  Root,  the  tenderfoot  witnessed 
what  he  had  read  about  but  hardly  believed. 

Always  bubbling  with  enthusiasm  Joe  made  himself  believe  he 
was  the  character  he  portrayed. 

About  five  years  ago  he  was  the  principal  speaker  at  the  Camp- 
fire Club  Dinner  in  New  York.  Daniel  Boone  was  his  character. 
The  two  hours  before  dinner  he  spent  in  his  room  musing  and  when 
he  spoke  he  was  Daniel  Boone  back  in  life  again. 

Who  ever  saw  Joe  fall  asleep  when  a subject  was  of  no  in- 
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terest?  I did  many  times  and  many  times  I awakened  him  to  find 
him  at  once  fully  alert.  I asked  him  if  he  was  tired.  “No,”  he 
said,  “all  my  life  I have  been  able  to  completely  relax  so  that  I can 
sleep  at  any  time  and  in  any  place,  even  on  a board  floor.  That 
faculty  has  enabled  me  to  have  full  control  of  my  senses  immediate- 
ly upon  awakening.” 

A wood  craftsman  was  Joe.  I see  before  me  now'  a block  and 
gavel  he  presented  at  the  Asheville  convention.  From  Joe  Barrett’s 
farm  at  Barre,  Mass.,  he  cut  from  a sturdy  oak  a piece  of  enduring 
wood.  That  wood  was  green.  A six  foot  piece  of  special  twine  he 
secured — twisted  it  a definite  number  of  times.  To  the  twine  he 
attached  the  wood,  hung  it  on  the  windward  side  of  his  garage  in 
such  a position  that  the  wind  would  twirl  it  back  and  forth.  For  18 
months  it  so  hung  until  it  was  fully  seasoned.  On  his  next  hunting 
trip  to  Nova  Scotia  in  the  fall  iof  1931  along  went  the  block  of 
wood.  Out  of  it,  with  a pen  knife  were  cut  and  smoothed,  the  block 
and  gavel.  He  had'  no  oil  to  fill  the  pores.  He  used  the  grease  he 
carried  for  his  boots.  Carefully  this  was  applied  in  small  amounts 
for  day  after  day  and  more  carefully  was  it  rubbed  into  the  wood 
so  that  not  a single  pore  was  open  to  be  attacked  by  the  ravages  of 
time. 

Youth  was  his  wonderful  asset — yes  even  a virtue.  I knew  Joe 
for  over  30  years  and  never  did  he  grow  a day  older.  At  Asheville 
in  1932  the  Junior  League  girls  were  invited  to  entertain  the  un- 
dergraduates one  evening.  From  nine  to  one  did  they  dance  and  Joe 
missed  never  a one — at  age  of  78. 

Confidence  he  instilled.  His  very  presence  gave  assurance. 
Going  thru  Yellowstone  on  our  way  to  the  San  Francisco  Conven- 
tion, Mase  Baker  was  taken  ill.  In  his  log  cabin  he.  lay  quite  sick. 
I looked  up  Dr.  Root.  During  the  fifteen  minute  consultation  I 
could  see  Mase  getting  better  and  better  each  moment.  Next  morn- 
ing he  arose  as  well  as  ever. 

Joseph  E.  Root,  the  Sturdy  Oak,  hewed  out  with  a broad  axe,  a 
vivid  memory. 

— o — o — 

AN  INSPIRING  BROTHER 

A Word  from  Raymond  G.  Lafean,  Mu  ’19,  President  of 
Phi  Sigma  Kappa 

The  death  of  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Root,  A ’76,  on  December  18th 
takes  from  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  its  grand  old  man,  a leader  in  fra- 
ternal thought  and  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  who  have  been  pri- 
vileged to  know  him — to  know  him  was  to  love  him,  our  great 
patriarch,  faithful  friend.  May  the  memory  of  his  good  life  and 
good  works  guide  us  in  the  building  of  this  great  fraternal  order 
which  was  near  and  dear  to  his  heart. 
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Views  of  Brother  Root  present  ins:  Brother  Barnes,  President  of  Phi 
Sicilia  Kappa,  at  Asheville,  >.  C.,  August,  11)32.  with  Barrett  gavel  and  bloek 
fashioned  hy  Brother  Root.  These  views  are  taken  from  the  motion  pieture 
of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  entitled  ‘A  Pietorial  History  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa.*’ 
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(Editor’s  Note) : The  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  motion  picture  is  available  for 
use  by  the  chapters  upon  request  for  the  same  directed  to  Earl  F.  Schoen- 
ing,  Suite  1000,  100  N.  LaSalle  street,  Chicago,  111. 
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JOSEPH  E.  ROOT,  ALPHA  ’76 — A TRUE  FRIEND 

By  Horace  Barnes,  Mu  Hi,  former  President  of 
Phi  Sigma  Kappa 

Words  are  inadequate  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  friend- 
ship of  Brother  J.oe  E.  Root.  However,  I do  wish  to  tell  to  the  fra- 
ternity at  large,  especially  to  those  who  did  not  know  “Joe”  Root, 
that  it  has  been  such  men  as  he  who  have  given  Phi  Sigma  Kappa 
its  strength. 

A man  who  loved  the  great  out-of-doors,  as  his  trophies  of 
the  hunt  so  clearly  symbolized,  he  at  all  times  impressed  one  with 
his  own  naturalness  and  bigness. 

There  was  nothing  small  or  artificial  about  “Joe”  Root.  He 
was  frank  and  kind  and  one  felt  that  he  could  always  count  upon 
him  as  a true  and  loyal  friend. 

He  was  constantly  in  demand  at  fraternity  anniversaries.  He 
was  a popular  speaker.  His  optimism  and  jovial  disposition  made 
him  a welcome  guest  on  all  occasions.  We  shall  miss  him  at  the 
Conventions,  for  his  rugged  constitution  and  great  vitality,  as  well 
as  his  loyalty  to  our  Fraternity,  caused  him  to  be  a regular  attend- 
ant, and  an  active  participant  at  all  sessions. 

I did  not  think  of  him  as  growing  older  for  he  was  so  young 
in  spirit  and  in  his  ideas.  He  did  not  wish  honors  for  himself.  His 
thought  was  for  his  fraternity.  He  was  ever  loyal  to  Phi  Sigma 
Kappa.  He  had  a truly  national  view-point. 

There  are  those  of  us  who  place  size  and  numbers  secondary. 
To  us  quality  is  primary.  Man-hood  and  character  are  far  more 
essential  to  us  than  were  buildings.  We  know  that  the  strength  of 
Phi  Sigma  Kappa  lies  first,  and  at  all  times,  chiefly  in  its  personnel. 
Any  service  we  may  render  and  any  success  we  may  obtain  in  life 
will  reflect  honor  upon  our  fraternity. 

We  will  not  forget  Brother  Root.  We  honor  him  for  his 
great  skill  as  a surgeon,  for  all  his  fine  qualities.  Above  all  we 
have  admired  him,  and  shall  cherish  his  memory,  for  those  true  un- 
selfish characteristics  which  distinguished  him  as  a true  friend. 

— o — o — 

HE  NEVER  GREW  OLD 
By  Frank  Prentice  Rand  X ’12,  ex-Editor  of  the  Signet 

Dr.  Joseph  E.  Root,  A ’76,  “ex-chancellor,”  died  on  December 
18,  1933  at  his  home  in  Hartf  ord.  He  had  been  ill  about  two  months, 
his  robust  constitution  holding  at  bay  a devastating  disease. 

At  the  age  of  seventy-nine  he  was  still  one  of  the  youngest  of 
Phi  Sigma  Kappa.  In  spirit  he  never  grew  old.  His  interests  were 
the  interests  of  young  men.  His  ardor  was  the  ardor  of  youth.  Even 
young  men  did  not  think  of  him  as  old. 
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He  was  a born  sportsman,  being  interested  primarily  not  in 
games,  but  in  woodcraft  and  the  out-of-doors.  Every  year  he  would 
go  into  the  great  north  woods  during  the  deer  season,  kill  his  per- 
mitted maximum  during  the  first  two  or  three  days,  and  then  linger 
on  for  a fortnight,  camping  under  the  stars,  and  carving  totem 
poles  or  making  a birch  canoe  for  amusement.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
ty-four he  journeyed  all  the  way  to  Alaska  to  hunt  'the  Kodiak  bear. 
Into  the  basement  of  his  home  in  Hartford  he  had  built  a log  cabin, 
complete  in  every  detail  and  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  souvenirs 
from  the  woods.  Here  he  would  entertain  his  guests,  cooking  the 
dinner  before  them  in  the  great  fireplace. 

He  was  tempermentally  a fraternal  man,  and  a thirty-second 
degree  Mason  with  all  that  such  distinction  connotes.  Of  Phi  Sigma 
Kappa,  Dr.  Root  was  one  of  the  first  initiates.  It  was  not  until 
late  in  middle  life,  however,  that  he  took  up  the  fraternity  as  a par- 
ticular hobby.  Some  of  us  can  still  see  him  at  the  Worcester  conven- 
tion in  1916,  glorying  in  the  fact  that  the  next  convention  was  to 
be  held  in  what  then  seemed,  fraternally,  the  far  west,  in  Chicago, 
and  saying  “I  shall  be  there.”  And  from  that  date  he  neved  missed 
a national  conclave.  His  genial  bear  hug  as  the  brothers  assembled 
in  various  hotels,  all  over  the  United  States,  was  a memorable  ex- 
perience. For  nearly  a ^quarter  of  a century  he  has  been  a pictur- 
esque and  almost  symbolic  figure  at  all  important  gatherings  of  the 
fraternity.  With  a flair  for  ritual  and  a gift  for  post-prandial  ora- 
tory, he  was  always  in  demand  for  initiations  and  for  banquets ; and 
no  distance  was  too  great  and  no  travel  too  hazardous  to  keep  him 
from  a Phi  Sigma  Kappa  appointment.  Thus  he  is  being  mourned 
all  over  the  United  States.  His  particular  affection,  however,  was 
always  for  the  chapter  at  Massachusetts  State.  The  memorial  tab- 
let on  North  College  is  largely  his  work ; the  chapter  gavel  is  also 
his  artistry. 

He  was  a Theodore  Roosevelt  fan,  and  was  every  year  one  of 
those  to  pay  a birthday  pilgrimage  to  that  great  American’s  grave. 

Space  does  not  permit  an  enumeration  of  the  numerous  inter- 
ests and  distinctions  which  Dr.  Root  accumulated  during  his  long 
and  active  life.  For  those  who  knew  him  this  notice  is  unnecessary ; 
for  those  w"ho  did  not,  it:  is  inadequate.  Certainly  there  has  passed 
from  among  us  a colorful,  lovable  and  inimitable  personality.  We 
shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 
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JOE  ROOT  AS  I KNEW  HIM 

A.  T.  Burrows,  editor  of  The  Signet,  former  President  of 
Phi  Sigma  Kappa 

Somehow  or  other  Joe  Root  was  the  fraternity  incarnate. 

He  exemplified  in  his  life  those  better  things  without  which  a 
fraternity  would  become  a boarding  house,  where  men  touch  elbows 
but  gain  nothing  worthwhile  from  the  contact. 

Joe  Root  was  among  the  first  initiates  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  and 
since  the  day  that  the  little  circle  of  six  founders  was  opened  to  let 
in  a worthy  recruit,  his  heart  and  hand  and  spirit  have  worked  un- 
ceasingly in  behalf  of  an  organization  which  brought  to  him  deepest 
joy  and  widest  satisfaction,  while  from  him  continuously  flowed 
the  spirit  of  true  brotherhood,  which  he  found  so  much  pleasure 
in  exemplifying  in  his  daily  life. 

Joe  Root  came  from  the  granite  hills  of  Barre,  Mass.,  having 
been  born  and  reared  on  a farm  next  to  the  one  where  “The  Big 
Chief,”  Joe  Barrett,  was  also  growing  to  manhood.  They  went  to 
the  town  school  together  as  boys,  and  later  to  Massachusetts  Aggie, 
altho  Joe  Barrett  was  one  year  scholastically  in  advance  of  Joe  Root. 
Had  Root  been  a sophomore  when  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  was  formed  he 
would  have  been  included  in  the  original  group,  buti  as  he  was  only 
a freshman  the  sophomores  naturally  did  not  invite  him  to  member- 
ship in  their  new  undertaking. 

However,  when  Joe  became  one  of  the  first  initiates  he  became  a 
recruit  for  life.  He  was  interested  in  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  in  college  and 
out  of  college — in  the  golden  days  of  young  manhood  and  when  the 
temples  had  silvered.  lit  fact  his  interest  in  the  fraternity  beggars 
description,  for  no  matter  how  you  express  it  there  is  still  more 
than  has  been  written. 

The  writer  first  met  Joe  Root  at  the  Baltimore  convention  in 
1912,  where  the  latter  was  ever  present  fighting  for  progress  in 
the  fraternity  and  getting  a new  life  and  strength  from  his  associa- 
tion with  the  undergraduates.  In  those  day^  there  was  still  a fight 
on  with  respect  to  expansion,  and  good  old  broad  minded  Joe  Root 
fought  valiantly  and  unceasingly  for  letting  in  new  chapters  able  to 
meet  the  requirements  for  membership. 

At  Albany  two  years  later,  and  again)  at  Worcester  in  1916,  he 
became  the  champion  of  expansion  in  the  midwest,  and  spoke  ef- 
fectively for  Chicago  as  the  next  convention  site. 

Some  men  grow  conservative  and  fearful  with  the  years,  but 
not  Joe  Root.  Until  the  day  of  his  death  his  spirit  was  that  of 
youth  at  its  best.  He  loved  to  play.  He  loved  the  woods  and  the 
fields.  Hunting  was  a great  recreation  for  him  and  physical  exer- 
cise of  any  kind  found  him  ever  zealous  to  partake. 
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The  spirit  of  adventure  was  within  him1  and;  a part  of  his  life. 
He  learned  to  ski  when  past  tfo.  Even  in  the  last}  year  of  his  life 
he  loved  to  dance.  In  1928  after  attending  the  San  Francisco  con- 
vention he  went  from  there  to  the  wild  country  north  of  the  Grand 
Canyon,  shooting  mountain  lion  and  other  fierce  game.  A year  or 
so  later  he  headed  an  expedition  to  Mt.  McKinley  in  Alaska,  to 
hunt  the  Kodiak  bear,  generally  regarded  as  the  fiercest  of  wild 
beasts.  Although  these  animals  are  scarce  Root  got  his  after  a 
perilous  fight  and  a long  chase. 

That  is  just  a part  of  Joe  Root.  He  has  so  many  aspects  that 
one  can  barely  hint  those  that  at  the  time  come  to  mind.  He  led 
a great  life — great  in  its  service  to  humanity — great  in  his  interest 
in  youth — great  in  his  big  soul — great  in  the  example  and  mentor 
he  was  to  the  fledglings  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa. 

There  is  none  to  take  Joe’s  place.  He  can  not  have  a successor 
for  he  was  a man  in  a million. 

At  his  bier  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  humbly  bows  its  head,  in  silent 
but  proud  grief. 

— o — o — 

JOE  ROOT:  THE  FAITHFUL  BROTHER 
Ralph  J.  Watts,  Alpha  ’07 
Secretary , Phi  Sigma  Kappa 

Joe  Root  exemplified  as  few  men  have  or  can,  the  spirit  of 
fraternalism.  His  capacity  for  friendship,  for  leadership,  for 
enthusiasm,  was  unique.  Because  he  was  a national  figure  in 
Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  he  will  long  be  remembered  as  the  personality  best 
portraying  the  intangible  values  of  the  great  brotherhood  of  Greek 
letter  fraternity  men  of  which  he  was  a part.  And  he  held  this 
place  of  distinction  for  a quarter  of  a century  that  comprised  his 
span  of  service  in  the  high  councils  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa. 

Many  were  the  acts  of  kindness  which  he  performed  joyously 
yet  quietly  and  often  secretly  for  his  fraternity,  for  Alpha  Chapter, 
and  for  many  individuals  within  the  bond. 

To  me,  who  has  served  for  over  twenty  years  as  Chapter  Ad- 
vised and  officer  in  the  alumni  corporation  of  Alpha  Chapter  and 
as  a member  of  the  Council,  has  come  the  rare  privilege  of  an  un- 
usually intimate  association  with  this  genial  friend. 

Lasting  and  countless  will  be  my  memories  of  his  personal  and 
official  counsel;  of  visits  at  festive  gatherings  at  Alpha  and  other 
New  England  chapters ; of  frequent  meetings  at  Conclaves  and  at 
National  Conventions ; of  our  labors  together  on  projects  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa. 

One  of  these  events  only  will  I record.  In  November,  1925  I 
accompanied  Brother  Burrows,  then  Grand  President,  on  a tour  of 
the  New  England  chapters.  For  the  meeting  at  Worcester  Joe  Root 
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had  accepted  my  invitation  to  join  us  and  make  a pilgrimage  to  his 
boyhood  home  in  Barre,  Mass.  Joe  spent  the  evening  in  his  charac- 
teristic jovial  mood  at  the  chapter  house;  the  following  morning  we 
called  on  Peter  M.  Harwood,  Alpha  ’75,  one  of  the  “Old  Guard” 
and  a lifelong  companion  of  Root. 

Then  we  drove  over  the  hills  to  Barre  and  to  the  birthplace  of 
the  Big  Chief,  Joe  Barrett;  Barrett  and  Root  had  been  raised  on 
adjoining  farms ; both  were  essentially  pioneers,  rugged  and  fear- 
less ; Barrett  had  gone  to  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
with  the  class  of  1875  > Root  entering  with  the  following  class  natur- 
ally joined  Phi  Sigma  Kappa ; but  two  men  preceeded  him  as  initiates 
after  the  founding  on  March  15,  1873. 

For  this  1925  pilgrimage  to  Barre,  Root  with  customary  fore- 
thought, had  arranged  with  the  farmer’s  wife,  then  living  on  his  old 
home  place,  to  provide  a real  New  England  dinner ; for  us  who  had 
been  reared  in  those  parts,  the  dinner  was  a delight ; for  him  who 
came  from  the  wide,  open  spaces  of  the  mid- west,  it  was  a revela- 
tion. 

We  roamed  over  the  rocky  hillsides,  listened  to  Joe  Root’s  remi- 
niscences of  a half  a century  past,  and  finally  resumed  our  journey 
to  Amherst.  A:t  one  point  in  Enfield  we  left  the  main  highway  and 
drove  to  the  secluded  farm  home  of  one  of  Joe’s  many!  friends  of 
former  years ; after  a brief  visit  Joe  left  with  a kind  word  and  a 
liberal  donation  to  help  the  family  through  the  coming  winter ; an- 
other good  turn  had  been  done  by  this  generous  neighbor;  no  one 
can  know  the  full  extent  of  these  benefactions,  repeatedly,  gladly 
bestowed  by  him  whose  heart  ever  went  out  to  those  in  need. 

It  was  from  these  Barre  hills  that  early  in  1923  Joe  Root  per- 
sonally selected  the  granite  ledge  which  was  incorporated  into  the 
memorial  tablet  which  in  May  of  that  year,  at  the'  50th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  was  dedicated  at  the  Mass- 
achusetts Agricultural  College.  For  the  financing  of  this  shrine, 
and  of  the  anniversary  program,  Joe  Root  solicited  donations  from 
the  entire  membership  of  the  fraternity.  He  asked  for  small  gifts 
in  order  that  a host  might  participate  in  providing  this  enduring 
memorial  to  the  Founders  of  their  Fraternity.  1648  members  re- 
sponded and  Joe  Root  personally  made  up  the  balance  of  the  fund 
which  was  required  to  meet  the  expense  involved. 

It  was  from  these  Barre  hills  also  that,  more  recently,  Joe  Root 
obtained  the  white  oak  from  which  with  his  own  skillful  hands  he 
fashioned  the  block  and  gavel  which  at  the  Asheville  Convention  he 
presented  to  the  presiding  officer  for  his  use  and  that  of  his  suc- 
cessors at  the  General  Conventions.  He  made  a like  set  for  the 
officers  of  Alpha  Chapter. 

To  Joe  Root’s  intimate  acquaintances,  and  to  the  delegates  there 
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assembled,  this  presentation  speech  at  the  1932  Convention  will 
constitute  an  abiding  memory  of  this  great  soul.  For  over  twenty 
years  he  had  been  a regular  attendant  at  these  Conventions ; his  ad- 
dresses on  these  occasions  had  been  increasing  in  vigor,  in  fervor, 
and  in  inspiration ; he  was  at  his  best  in  1932. 

While  we  now  cherish  the  memory  of  this  true  brother,  may 
we  resolve  to  perpetuate  in  the  life  of  our  Fraternity  those  quali- 
ties of  tolerance,  of  vision,  of  faith,  and  of  brotherly  love  which 
characterized  Joe  Root’s  long  years  of  association  with  Phi  Sigma 
Kappa. 

ROOT  WILL  BE  MISSED 
By  Howard  F.  Dunham 

Ex-Chancellor  of  the  Court , Ex-Vice-President  of  the  Fraternity 

Joe  Root’s  going  has  caused  a heart  pang  to  a multitude  of  Phi 
Sigs  who  have  long  known  him  and  loved  him.  His  phenomenal 
energy,  his  animation,  his  wit,  his  kindliness,  his  wide  range  of  keen 
interests,  his  joy  in  living,  his  worthwhile  accomplishments  in  so 
many  fields,  his  ability  to  see  the  best  in  everybody  and  in  every 
situation  make  him  stand  out  a3  one  of  the  (most  remarkable  men  I 
have  ever  known. 

As  the  days  go  by  1 think  of  him  more  and  more.  I think  of 
things  he  said  in  his  inimitable  and  epigrammatic  style ; I see  him 
again  smoking  his  favorite  pipe  by  the  fireside  in  his  “cabin”  at 
Hartford ; leading,  lantern  in  hand,  a merry  group  of  men  and 
women  down  to  consult  the  famous  “hermit”  in  his  well-stocked 
wine  cellar;  wrestling  with  big  Frank  Maloney  before  an  hilarious 
crowd  in  Frank’s  room  at  the  Statler  in  Boston;  presiding  over  a 
conference  of  fraternity  men  at  San  Francisco;  sitting  in  the  snow 
and  rain  at  Franklin  Field  to  watch  Red  Grange  of  Illinois  race  thru 
the  Penn  line  for  two  touchdowns  “while  thousands  cheered” ; shoot- 
ing deer  in  Northern  Hampshire ; skiing  with  the  Dartmouth  under- 
graduates and  taking  their  breath  away  with  his  dare-devil  feats  ; 
making  an  airplane  flight  over  Washington  and  down  the  Potomac 
— the  calmest  and  most  unflustered  member  of  the  party;  bringing 
home  the  pelt  of  a;  gigantic  kodiak  bear  which  he  had  shot  in  the 
wilds  of  Alaska ; speaking  at  a conclave  in  his  beloved  Amherst 
town ; dancing  with  a pretty  girl  in  Detroit ; driving  his  old  Ford 
hither  and  yon  over  the  country ; addressing  side-splitting  queries  to 
the  wide  eyed  darkies^  of  Asheville  as  to  the  best  way  to  get  to  the 
Biltmore  estate;  or  in  hi&  medical  office  at  Hartford  in  mid-sum- 
mer, all  in  jaunty  spotless  white,  consulting  with  meticulous  care 
and  deft  skill  an  anxious  patient,  while  a dozen  more  are  awaiting 
their  turns  in  the  outer  room. 
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HIS  PASSING  A GREAT  LOSS 
By  Don  A.  Hamilton,  Epsilon  D enter  on  Hi,  Vice  President, 
New  England  District 

The  sudden  death  >of  Joe  Root  threw  me  off  my  stride.  His 
passing  is  a tremendous  loss  to  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  and  a very  great 
personal  loss  to  me.  Joe  Root  personified  the  finest  tradition,  the 
noblest  ideals  in  our  fraternity.  A "courteous,  kindly,  dignified 
gentleman  possessed  of  a warm  and  generous  heart  that  made  every- 
one his  friend.  The  lives  of  all  of  us  who  really  knew  Joe  Root 
have  been  immeasurably  enriched  by  association*  with  him.  No  one 
can  ever  fill  his  place  in  our  hearts  and  to  me,  Phi  Sigma  Kappa 
can  never  be  quite  the  same. 

— o — o — 

Conrad  Roser,  Alpha  ’22  writes  that:  Needless  to  say,  Brother 
Root  is  especially  mourned  in  this  vicinity  as  a fine  example  of  a 
well  rounded  personality.  He  must  have  received  much  from  life 
because  he  had  so  many  ways  of  enjoying  it  and  because  he  had 
so  many  abilities  to  give  for  the  life  of  others. 

— o — o — 

JOE  ROOT,  THE  KINDLY  ONE 

Just  to  show  the  kind  of  a man  our  Joe  Root  was  the  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Courant  the  day  of  the  funeral  published  this  touching  tri- 
bute to  him  written  by  the  son  of  a woman  whom  he  had  helped 
when  she  was  in  dire  distress.  The  Courant  story  goes  as  follows : 

Forty  years  ago  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Root  then  known  to  everyone  on 
the  East  Side,  was  approached  by  a Jewish  woman  on  North  Street 
who  beseeched  him  to  come  and  look  at  her  sick  baby.  He  was  a 
very  sick  infant  indeed,  and  that  kindly  and  humane  doctor  cared  for 
the  child  for  more  than  six  months,  literally  pulling  thei  child  back 
from  the  jaws  of  death. 

When  the  time  came  to  pay  there  was  no  money  , and  the  mother 
offered  the  doctor  one  of  her  cherished  possessions,  one  of  the  few 
things  she  had  brought  from  Russia — a set  of  copper  candlesticks 
used  every  Friday  night  when  the  family  ushered  in  the  Jewish  sab- 
bath with  the  customary  prayer. 

Some  thirty  years  later  a bride  was  preparing  for  her  wedding 
to  take  place  that  evening  when  Dr.  Root  was  announced.  He  asked 
to  be  permitted  to  speak  to  the  bride.  When  she  came  down  the 
doctor  asked  her  to  be  seated  for  a few  moments  and  then  told  the 
story  of  the  devoted  mother  and  her  baby  and  of  the  candlesticks. 
Then  he  took  from  a bag  he  was  carrying  the  same  candlesticks  and 
asked  the  bride  to  accept  them  with  his  compliments  because  the  man 
she  was  to  marry  that  evening  was  once  the  little  child  he  had  res- 
cued for  the  devoted  mother  who  had  given  him  the  candlesticks. 

So  there  is  one  Jewish  family  in  particular  in  Hartford  that 
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deeply  mourns  the  passing  of  this  fine  old  family  practitioner.  They 
always  will  remember  Dr.  Root  with  love  and  affection. 

Signed : 

The  Son  of  That  Jewish  Mother. 

— o — o — 

“THE  LAST  ROUND-UP” 

What  was  probably  Joe  Root’s  last  letter  of  fraternal  greeting 
was  written  to  President  Lafean  on  November  28,  while  he  was 
even  then  on  what  proved  to  be  his'  death-bed.  It  follows : 

“My  Dear  Duke:  Your  special  delivery  letter  of  November  22nd 
I have  just  this  moment  completed  reading.  It  went  to  my  office, 
which  is  closed,  and  so  in  a round  about  way  I have  just  received 
it. 

“I  have  no  alibi  for  eating  a part  of  a bad  mushroom,  and  my 
punishment  for  ignorance,  I think,  has  really  exceeded  the  crime — 
confined  to  bed  and  the  house  now  for  exactly  13  weeks  under 
doctors  and  special  guard  of  nurses — a prisoner  in  my  own  house. 

“If  there  was^,  the  slightest  chance  of  my  jumping  out  the  win- 
dow I would  do  it  in  a moment  and  make  New  York  City  by  De- 
cember first — but  I doubt  if  I’d  be  able  to  stand  up  alone — for  as 
you  can  understand — I’m  as  weak  as  a sick  cat  after  this  long  con- 
finement. Am  happy  to  say  that  I am  gaining  my  strength  slowly 
jand  now,  feel  sure  that  I shall  come  out  all  right,  but  it  will  take 
time.  The  slogan  of  my  attendants  is  ‘go  slow,  doctor,  go  SLOW.’ 
So  Duke  you  had  better  count  me  out  of  the  New  York  program. 
Of  course  I’m  terribly  disappointed,  but  am  living  in  good  hopes  of 
meeting  the  regional  conclave  at  Alpha,  Amherst,  on  December  16. 
Either  Don  will  drive  up  in  coming  from  Worcester,  or  Cecil  Fos- 
ter will  drive  me  up  from  here  in  my  new  coupe,  so  that  I will  be 
able  to  make  the  trip  quickly  and  easily. 

“After  being  put  to  bed  last  night  (by  special  dispensation)  I 
read  your  wonderful  fine  address  to  be  given  at  the  regional  con- 
claves to  be  holden  in  December.  Congratulations  and  more  power 
to  you  Duke.  You  are  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  president 
we  have  ever  had.  In  this  I speak  advisedly,  for  I’ve  known  them 
all  and  seen  their  work  for  the  past  sixty  years.  With  love  to  all 
the  boys  and  hoping  I will  see  you  later.  Affectionately  yours, 
(Signed)  Joe  Root. 
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Biography  of  Joseph  Edward  Root 

The  Hartford , Conn.,  Times  of  Dec.  19,  1933  wrote  of  Dr.  Root's 

Death  as  follows 

Dr.  Joseph  E.  Root,  for  more  than  50  years  a practicing  phy- 
sician in  Hartford,  a noted  orthopedic  surgeon,  and  famous  for  his 
exploits  in  big  game  hunting,  died  at  his  home  on  Farmington  ave- 
nue, last  night,  after  a long  illness. 

Dr.  Root  suffered  a cerebral  thrombosis  in  August,  from  which 
he  had  partly  recovered.  Five  days  ago,  there  was  a cerebral  hem- 
orrhage, from  which  he  did  not  rally. 

Dr.  Root  was  descended  in  several  lines  from  some  of  the  earl- 
iest families  of  New  England  and  some  most  conspicuous  in  its  his- 
tory. 

ANCESTOR  IN  HOOKER  PARTY 

He  was  born  in  Greenwich,  Mass.,  March  4,  1854,  a son  of  the 
Hon.  Thomas  Pitkin  Root  and  Seraph  (Haynes)  Root,  and  was  a 
lineal  descendant  on  his  mother’s  side  from  John  Haynes  of  Hert- 
fordshire, England,  who  came  to  New  England  with  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Hooker  and  company  in  the  ship  Griffin  in  1633.  In  1637, 
Haynes  settled  in  Hartford  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  original 
proprietors,  and  became  the  first  governor  of  Connecticut  in  1639. 
In  the  same  line.  Dr.  Root,  through  his  grandmother,  Betsy  (Marsh) 
Haynes,  wife  of  Reuben  (a  daughter  of  Lucy  (Putnam)  and  Tyler 
(Marsh)  was  a lineal  descendant  of  John  Marsh,  an  English  emi- 
grant, who  settled  at  Salem,  Mass.,  as  early  as  1637,  and  of  John 
Putnam,  who  was  the  ancestor  of  General  Israel  Putnam.  John 
Putnam  came  from  Buckinghamshire,  England,  in  1634  and  settled 
in  Salem,  Mass. 

On  his  father’s  side,  Dr.  Root  was  descended  from  John  Root, 
who  came  early  to  New  England  and  was  one  of  the  first  settlers 
of  Farmington  in  1640,  which  place  was  settled  by  persons  mainly 
from  Boston,  Newtown  and  Roxbury.  Soon  after  his  location  in 
Farmington,  John  Root  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Frances  Kilbourne.  She  was  born  in  1619  at  Wood  Ditton,  Eng- 
land, and  came  to  New  England  in  the  Increase  in  1635.  Joe  Root 
was  a descendant  in  the  eighth  generation  from  John  Root.  His 
great-grandfather,  Joseph  Root,  served  four  years  in  the  war  of  the 
revolution  and  was  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  the  siege  of  Charles- 
town and  the  surrender  of  General  Burgoyne. 

ALUMNUS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  STATE 

He  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  at  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  college  in  1876  and  a like  degree  from  Boston 
university  the  same  vear. 
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At  Amherst  he  was  one  iof  the  Farnsworth  prize  speakers  in 
his  freshman  and  sophomore  years  and  a speaker  at  commence- 
ment. 

During  his  college  course,  he  taught  school  for  two  winters  at 
Barre  Plains  and  after  his  graduation  he  entered  Dr.  Brown’s  in- 
stitute in  Barre,  where  he  remained  until  early  in  1879,  when  he  was 
engaged  at  the  Walnut  Hill  asylum,  this  city. 

He  was  graduated  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, of  New  York,  in  1883  and  became  assistant  physician  at 
the  Hartford  retreat.  He  remained  there  until  August  20,  1884, 
when  he  began  the  general  practice  of  medicine  in  this  city. 

Dr.  Root  assisted  in  1884  in  reorganizing  the  Hartford  dis- 
pensary and  became  secretary  and  treasurer  and  chief  of  the  de- 
partment of  general  medicine  and  nervous  diseases  at  the  dispensary. 
He  served  on  many  commissions  by  appointments  of  Governors 
Henry  B.  Harrison  and  Luzon  B.  Morris.  He  was  a delegate,  1889 
to  1894,  to  the  American  Medical  association  from  the  Connecticut 
Medical  association.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Hartford  County 
Medical  association  from  April,  1891  to  April,  1894.  The  cen- 
tennial of  the  association  occurred  during  that  time  and  Dr.  Root  de- 
livered the  historical  address.  He  was  appointed  surgeon  of  the 
First  company,  Governor’s  Horse  Guard,  by  Major  Francis  M.  War- 
ren. 

He  had  been  a member  of  the  board  of  physicians  and  surgeons 
at  the?  Masonic  home,  Wallingford  since  1895  and  was  president  of 
the  board  several  years. 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  NOTABLE 

He  had  served  as  medical  examiner  for  several  life  insurance 
companies.  He  was  a former  secretary  of  the  Hartford  Medical 
society  and  a member  of  the  American  Medical  association.  In  1900, 
he  attended  as  a delegate  from  the  Connecticut  Medical  association 
the  thirteenth  international  medical  congress  in  Paris,  France,  and 
the  sixty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  association  at 
Ipswich,  England.  He  was  a member  of  the  Putnam  Phalanx  and  a 
former  surgeon  of  the  command.  Fie  was  a member  of  the  sur- 
gical staff  of  St.  Francis  hospital,  orthopede  surgeon  at  Newington 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  He  was  health  commissioner  for  three 
years  by  appointment  of  Mayor  Alexander  Harbison. 

He  was  a member  of  Colonel  Jeremiah  Wadsworth  branch,  Con- 
necticut society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  St.  John’s  lodge,  F.  & A.  M.  and  a thirty-second  degree  Ma- 
son. He  was  a past  potentate  of  Sphinx  temple.  Nobles  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine.  He  was  a member  of  the  Immanuel  Congregational 
church. 
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NOTED  AS  HUNTER 

Dr.  Root  hunted  extensively  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  when 
74  years  old  went  to  Alaska  for  Kodiak  bears.  He  gave  several 
lectures  on  his  return  from  this  trip  on  which  he  was  absent  from 
Hartford  for  several  months.  His  outdoor  life  brought  him  in 
contact  with  Daniel  Beard,  noted  author,  with  an  endearing  friend- 
ship resulting  between  the  two  men.  Dr.  Root  was  very  active  in 
the  affairs  and  meetings  of  the  Campfire  society  of  America.  Sev- 
eral times  he  was  awarded  prizes  for  efficiency  in  nature  work. 

At  his  home  on  Farmington  avenue,  Dr.  Root  had  a room  realis- 
tically finished  in  the  interior  as  a log  cabin.  Here  it  was  his  de- 
light to  entertain  his  friends  as  though  they  were  in  the  midst  of 
the  wilderness  which  he  loved  so  well.  On  these  occasions  he  fre- 
quently wore  a buckskin  suit  and  coonskin  cap  of  the  Daniel  Boone 
type,  and  greeted  his  guests  at  the  door  just  as  though  he  were  wel- 
coming them  to  some  clearing  cabin  of  by-gone  days.  On  winter 
night  he  would  sometimes  suddenly  rub  their  ears  as  though  to  take 
out  frost  bite  and,  seizing  a red  hot  poker  from  the  fireplace,  plunge 
it  into  a mug  of  cider  and  urge  his  friends  to  partake  of  a hot  drink 
to  fortify  them  against  the  cold.  On  the  walls  of  this  famous  cabin 
room  were  many  trophies  of  his  prowess  as  a hunter. 

PROMINENT  AS  AUTHOR 

Dr.  Root’s  work  as  an  alienist  and  author  gave  him  a wide 
prominence.  He  was  author  of  the  following:  “Early  Discovery  of 
America  by  the  Norseman,”  “Hunting  Trip  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains” (lecture)  ; and,  these  medical  treatises  “Epilepsy,”  “Essay  on 
Electricity  in  Nervous  Diseases,”  “Arteritis  of  the  Brain,”  “Hygiene 
of  School  Life,”  “Electricity  in  Diseases  of  Women,”  and  “Centen- 
nial History  of  Hartford  County  Medical  association.” 

In  1890  he  was  made  a fellow  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Litera- 
ture and  Science  of  London,  with  the  title  of  F.  S.  C. 

One  of  Dr.  Root’s  greatest  interests  was  Phi  Sigma  Kappa, 
his  national  college  fraternity.  Dr.  Root  was  initiated  into  Phi  Sig- 
ma Kappa  more  than  60  years  ago  at  Massachusetts  State  college  in 
Amherst.  Although  not  a charter  member  of  the  fraternity,  which 
was  founded  in  1873,  he  would  have  been  among  the  founders 
had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  all  were  graduates  of  the  class  of 
1875.  Dr.  Root  was  one  of  the  first  initiates. 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa  now  has  fifty  chapters,  more  than  10,000 
initiates  and  has  spread  thoughout  the  entire  country.  Dr.  Root 
held  several  executive  positions  in  the  fraternity  and  for  the  past  fif- 
teen years  he  has  been  a member  of  the  supreme  court,  the  highest 
governing  body  of  the  order.  He  cherished  his  associates  with  Phi 
Sigma  Kappa  more  than  any  other  social  work  of  his  life.  Despite 
his  advanced  age  he  was  very  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  fraternity 
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and  was  in  constant  demand  as  toastmaster  at  initiation  banquets  at 
Wesleyan,  Williams,  Dartmouth,  Union,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Brown  and  St.  Lawrence,  easterrl  colleges  where  chap- 
ters of  the  fraternity  are  located. 

ACTIVE  IN  FRATERNITY 

In  1923,  Dr.  Root  unveiled  a tablet  outside  the  windows  of  the 
Old  North  college  at  Massachusetts  State,  where  the  fraternity  had 
its  beginning.  The  occasion  was  the  50th  anniversary  of  its  found- 
ing. His  last  official  act  with  the  fraternity  was  his  attendance 
at  the  convention  held  in  Asheville,  N.  C.,  in  August  1932. 

Dr.  Root  married  Miss  Ella  Goodman  Moseley  of  Hartford,  on 
March  4,  1885.  Besides  his  wife,  he  leaves  a daughter,  Miss  Seraph 
D.  Root  of  Hartford;  two  brothers,  Frank  P.  Root  of  San  Diego; 
Calif.,  and  Charles  S.  Root  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif. ; and  a niece,  Mrs. 
Josephine  Root  Vaill  ofi  San  Diego. 

THE  SADDLE  RIDER’S  FRIEND 

To  local  horsemen  the  announcement — “Dr.  Joseph  E.  Root  is 
dead” — was  startling  and  most  unwelcomed.  His  affable  ways  with 
his  saddle  horse  friends,  of  which  he  had  many,  were  guarantees  of 
his  love  of  a fine  horse  and  also  of  the  thorough  enjoyment  of  those 
who  were  fortunate  in  having  him  as  a riding  companion  in  social 
canters  through  the  beautiful  bridle-paths  which  intersect  Kenney 
park,  or  over  the  series  of  picturesque  rideways  which  so  much  at- 
tract the  lovers  of  fine  saddle  horses  and  which  ramble  through  our 
reservoir  country. 

Nature  appealed  strongly  to  Dr.  Root  and  he  would  call  to 
companion  riders,  in  a quiet  way,  to  observe  its  strange  and  wonder- 
ous  beauties.  He  saw  and  explained  its  marvelous  changes  from 
the  early  spring  sprouts  until  the  leaves  were  whipped  from  trees 
and  foliage — leaving  them  as  we  find  them  now,  almost  in  mourn- 
ing for  Dr.  '.Root.  As  a companion  in  the  saddle,  whether  on  the 
bridlepath,  in  the  show  ring,  the  riding  arena,  or  as  a participant  in 
a much  enjoyed  Hallowe’en  party,  Dr.  Root  was  young  and  happy, 
thoughtful  of  others  and  ever  ready  with  a quiet  word  of  advice — 
because  he  was  one  of  our  very  best  saddle  horse  riders.  Even  as 
a lone  rider  he  loved  the  compansionship  of  a good  horse. 

His  saddle  horse  friends,  men,  women  and  junior  riders,  will 
miss  him.  But  his  kind,  thoughtful,  practical  advice  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. May  he  rest  in  peace. 

THE  FUNERAL 

High  tribute  to  Dr.  Joseph  Edward  Root  of  No.  458  Farming- 
ton  avenue  as  a man,  beloved  physician  and  a generous  giver  of 
his  time  and  talents  was  paid  by  the  Rev.  Fletcher  D.  Parker,  pas- 
tor, at  the  funeral  service  for  Dr.  Root  in  Hartford. 

Mr.  Parker  said : 
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“We  come  here  filled  with  happy  memories  of  a very  unique 
character.  We  have  known  but  one  Dr.  Joseph  Edward  Root.  We 
wish  there  were  more  like  him.” 

MEDICAL  GROUP  ATTENDS 

There  was  a large  attendance  of  members  of  the  Hartford  Med- 
ical society  who  met  in  the  parish  house,  marched  into  the  church 
in  a body  and  occupied  reserved  seats ; fraternal  associates,  personal 
friends  and  representatives  of  various  organizations.  The  casket 
was  banked  by  floral  tributes  from  friends  and  organizations. 

The  honorary  bearers  were  Dr.  John  F.  Dowling,  president  of 
the  staff  of  St.  Francis  hospital;  Dr.  C.  Brewster  Brainerd,  presi- 
dent of  the  Hartford  Medical  society ; Dr.  Lewis  A.  Sexton,  super- 
intendent of  the  Hartford  hospital ; Dr.  T.  Weston  Cheston,  Dr. 
Paul  P.  Swett  and  Frederick  S.  Hoffer. 

The  active  bearers  were  Cedric  W.  Foster,  George  E.  Risley, 
Dr.  Thomas  J.  Luby,  Dr.  Benedict  B.  Landry,  Dr.  Robert  V.  Boyce 
and  Dr.  John  F.  McDermott. 

Major  George  L,  Whitaker  of  the  Putnam  Phalanx,  his  color 
guard  and  a firing  squad  attended  the  funeral. 

Burial  was  in  Cedar  Hill  cemetery. 

FLORAL  TRIBUTES 

The  many  floral  tributes  included  offerings  by  the  Hartford 
Medical  society,  St.  Francis  Medical  society,  officers  and  staff  of 
the  Hartford  dispensary,  Supreme  court  and  council  of  Phi  Sigma 
Kappa  fraternity,  Alpha  chapter,  Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  Phi  Gamma 
Mu  fraternity,  Alpha  Triton,  Phi  Sigma  Kappa;  Epsilon  Deuteron 
chapter,  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  of  Worcester,  Mass. ; the  Corner  Study 
club,  the  Nomad  Riders’  club,  the  Putnam  Phalanx,  the  Hartford 
Kiwanis  club,  the  Walkington  school,  directors  of  the  University 
club  of  Hartford,  St.  John’s  lodge,  F.  and  A.  M. ; Pythagoras  chap- 
ter, R.  A.  M. ; Wolcott  council,  R.  and  S.  M. ; Washington  comman- 
dery,  K.  T. ; Sphinx  temple,  Mystic  Shrine ; Scottish  Rite  bodies  of 
Hartford,  Sphinx  Temple  Directors’  association,  Sphinx  Arab  Pa- 
trol association,  Colonel  Jeremiah  Wadsworth  branch,  Connecticut 
society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution ; Men’s  club  of  the  Im- 
manuel Congregational  church,  Governor  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Turn- 
bull. 
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On  February  26  President  Lafean  returned  from  a four  weeks’ 
trip  on  which  he  visited  fourteen  chapters  and  eight  alumni  clubs 
in  the  Mid- West  and  Pacific  Coast  states.  The  chapters  at  Pull- 
man, Wash.,  and  at  Ames,  Iowa  took  advantage  of  Brother  Lafean’s 
visit  to  hold  their  annual  celebration  of  Founders’  Day. 

President  Lafean  participated  in  the  recognition  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  induction  into  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  of  the 
chapter  at  Berkeley,  Calif.  In  this  event  the  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  Club 
of  San  Francisco  united  with  the  alumni  and  active  members  of 
Omega.  He  also  visited  the  local  at  Bozeman,  Mont.,  to  which  a 
charter  was  granted  by  the  1932  Convention,  but  which  at  this  time 
is  not  ready  for*  induction. 

The  President  of  the  Fraternity  was  welcomed  at  all  points 
with  enthusiasm  and  appreciation  by  undergraduates  and  alumni 
alike.  These  receptions  were  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  hospital- 
ity which  all  national  officers1  note  upon  their  visits  to  the  various 
chapters  and  clubs. 

This  tour  resulted  in  stimulating  increased  interest  in  the  Fra- 
ternity and  in  revealing'  to  the  undergraduates  in  a new  manner  the 
advantages  of  affiliation  with  one  of  the  leading  national  frater- 
nities. 

For  this  sacrifice  of  time  and  for  the  effective  service  ren- 
dered to  the  various  chapters  and  clubs,  the  Fraternity  extends  its 
cordial  appreciation  to  President  Lafean. 

Founders’  Day 

During  the  month  of  March  Founders’  Day  will  be  observed 
by  practically  all  the  chapters  and  alumni  clubs  of  Phi  Sigma  Kap- 
pa. It  is  probable  that  in  over  forty  cities  and  towns  alumni  and  un- 
dergraduates will  join  in  a simple  but  sincere  and  appropriate  recog- 
nition of  this  important  event.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  appears  a list 
of  the  Founders’  Day  meetings  which  have  to  date  been  reported. 
Alumni  are  urged  to  ascertain  from  nearby  chapters  and  clubs  the 
arrangements  made  for  Founders’  Day  meetings  at  places  not  here 
listed  in  order  that  there  may  be  the  fullest  possible  participation  in 
this  anniversary. 
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EDITORIAL 


That  the  city  of  Hartford  mourned  as  one  who  would  not  be 
comforted  over  the  death  of  our  Joseph  E.  Root,  may  be  easily 
confirmed  by  the  following  editorial  from  the  Hart- 
Dr.  Joseph  ford  Times,  written  by  our  own  Cedric  Foster, 

E.  Root  who  occupies  an  important  position  on  the  editorial 

staff  of  the  Times.  He  wrote  thusly : 

In  the  death  of  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Root,  a practicing  physician  in 
this  city  for  more  than  fifty  years,  Hartford  has  lost  a doctor  of 
the  old  school ; a man  who  commenced  his  medical  career  without 
sufficient  funds  to  purchase  a horse  and  buggy,  but  who  had  the 
determination  to  carry  him  through  in  his  desire  to  be  of  service 
to  his  fellow-men. 

Only  last  week  he  remarked  in  a reminiscent  mood  to  a friend 
that  “the  walking  was  good  in  those  days  and  I had  a strong  pair 
of  legs.”  When  he  began  his  practice  he  was  doctor-of-all  trades, 
friend  in  need  and  even  a spiritual  adviser.  He  built  up  a clientele 
among  all  classes  of  society,  specializing  in  no  specific  division  of 
the  medical  profession.  Hartford,  a half-century  ago,  patronized 
the  “family”  doctor  who  officiated  at  any  illness,  assisted  at  births 
and  attended  at  deaths. 

In,  later  years  Dr.  Root  turned  to  orthopedic  surgery  in  which 
field  he  made  an  enviable  reputation.  But  the  dearest  associations 
of  his  life  were  those  he  made  in  his  youthful  practice  and  which 
he  maintained  in  many  instances  up  to  the  time  of  his  illness  last 
August.  Had  he  lived  until  March  4 he  would  have  been  eighty 
years  old. 

Few  knew  more  about  the  ways  of  wood-craft  and  elementary 
principles  of  nature  than  Dr.  Root.  Always  a lover  of  out-of-door 
life  he  was  a great  hunter.  He  conducted  numerous  expeditions  in- 
to the  Rocky  mountains  and  at  the  age  of  75  journeyed  to  Alaska 
to  hunt  kodiak  bears.  For  years  he  was  a prominent  member  of 
the  Campfire/  Society  of  America  and  as  late  as  two  years  ago  won 
first  prize  for  being  able  to  light  a fire  without  matches.  His  rec- 
ord in  this  respect  was  12  seconds. 

In  this  work  he  formed  associations  with  men  of  the  caliber  of 
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the  late  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Daniel  Beard.  The  liv- 
ing room  of  his  home  was  built  as  a log-cabin.  In  this  apartment 
he  displayed  the  trophies  of  his  many  hunting  expeditions. 

Second  only  to  the  love  he  gave  his  family  and  patients  was  his 
devotion  to  Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  his  college  fraternity.  For  the  past 
two  decades  he  had  not  missed  a convention  of  this  organization. 
He  knew  all  of  the  charter  members  of  the  fraternity'  at  Massachu- 
setts State  college  from  which  he  graduated  in  the  class  of  1876.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  initiates  in  this  order  which  now  has  1 0,000 
members  and  fifty  chapters. 

He  leaves  a host  of  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  many 
patients  in  Hartford  to  whom  his  passing  will  be  an  irreparable  loss. 
His  life  was  extremely  full  and  his  many  interests  made  him  an 
unusually  well-balanced  man.  The  world  in  which  he  lived  is  the 
richer  for  his  contact  with  it  and  for  his  loyalty  and  devotion  to  his 
profession. 


Founders’  Day  Meeting — 1934 

Founders' 


Chapter 

Date  and  Hour  Place 

Day  Orator 

Beta 

Feb. 

24, 6:30 

Alps  Grill 

Don  Hamilton 

Gamma 

Mar. 

12,  6 130 

Nu 

Mar. 

15,  6 :oo 

Chapter  House 

Thomas  Ayre,  Jr. 

Chi 

Feb. 

10 

Chapter  House 

Phi 

Mar. 

1 7, 6:30 

Swarthmore 

Chas.  Price 

Gamma  Deut. 

Feb. 

24, 6:15 

Chapter  House 

R.  G.  Lafean 

Epsilon  Deut. 

Mar. 

4,  1 :30 

Mu  Deuteron 

Mar. 

i , 7 :oo 

Bonner,  Mont. 

Fay  Clark 

Omicron  Deut. 

Mar. 

15,  8 :oo 

Chapter  House 

Edward  Saunders 

Rho  Deuteron 

Mar. 

15,  6:00 

Chapter  House 

Dr.  S.  W.  Herman 

Upsilon  Deut. 

Mar. 

15,  8:00 

Chapter  House 

Dr.  R.  B.  Lawson 

Phi  Deuteron 

Mar. 

15,  7 :oo 

Chapter  House 

A.  L.  Atchison 
Paul  P.  Boyd 

Chi  Deuteron 

Feb. 

5,  dinner 

Chapter  House 

R.  G.  Lafean 

Beta  Triton 

Mar. 

15,  6:30 

Chapter  House 

Dr.  C.  J.  Adamec 

Delta  Triton 

Mar. 

9 

Union  Bldg. 

Frank  Murphy 

Boston  Club 

Mar. 

15 

Chicago  Club 

Mar. 

10,  6:30 

Inter f rat.  Club 

N.  Y.  Club 

Mar. 

17,  1 :oo 

55  W.  44th  St.,  James  H.  Minor 

New  York  City 
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COLOXEL  AMOS  W.  WOODCOCK,  SIGMA  *03 
Former  National  Prohibition  Director,  who  was  recently  elected  President 
of  St.  John’s  College.  Annapolis. 
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Building  An  Espirit  de  Corps 

Hugh  Elwyn,  Editor  of  Beta  Rays 

WHAT  can  a fraternity  do  to  build  up  spirit  among  its  own 
members  ? What  is  spirit  anyhow ; is  it  something  we  can 
consciously  and  actively  cultivate,  or  is  it  something  which 
exists  without  anyone  knowing  anything  about  it?  Certainly  this 
much  can  be  said  about  it;  spirit  is  that  intangible  something  with- 
out which  a team  can’t  win,  and  with  which,  even  a weak  team  is  al- 
most unbeatable.  Without  spirit  one  can’t  win,  with  spirit  one 
can’t  lose.  Spirit  is  that  animating,  that  driving  force  behind  a team 
that  carries  it  on  to  victory  over  seemingly  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles. A person  without  spirit,  without  the  will  and  determina- 
tion to  do,  only  half  lives,  he  is  physically  alive,  but  mentally  dead. 

What  may  be  said  of  spirit  in  regard  to  a team  or  an  individual 
applies  equally  well  to  a fraternity  group.  Spirit  is  more  a state  of 
mind  than  anything  else,  and  it  is  the  writer’s  belief  that  certain 
definite  things  can  be  done  toward  the  building  up  of  an  esprit  de 
corps  in  a fraternity  group. 

The  first  essential  is  unswerving  loyalty  on  the  part  of  each 
member  to  the  fraternity  and  the  things  for  which  it  stands.  Mutual 
friendship  and  general  good  feeling  must  take  the  place  of  petty 
quarrels  and  animosities,  rivalries  and  jealousies.  Underclassmen 
should  look  to  the  President  of  the  fraternity  for  leadership  and'  in- 
spiring example,  and  the  President  for  his  part  should  attempt  to 
furnish  both  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

In  a more  tangible  way  every  man  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  be 
actively  engaged  in  at  least  one  enterprise  which  will  materially  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  fraternity  or  'advance  its  standing  in  the 
eyes  of  those  capable  of  judging  a fraternity’s  true  worth.  This 
activity  could  take  any  one  of  innumerable  forms.  It  might  be  par- 
ticipation in  college  athletics,  college  clubs  and  social  organizations, 
or  work  of  a strictly  fraternal  nature  such  as  the  holding  of  Chapter 
offices,  serving  on  committees,  or  playing  on  the  fraternity  team. 
Everyone,  of  course,  should  realize  his  duty  to  himself  and  to  the 
fraternity  in  the  matter  of  scholarship.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
every  man  in  the  house  be  a football  star  to  increase  the  prestige 
of  the  fraternity.  Often  time  the  less  spectacular  things  are  far 
more  potent  factors  in  the  promotion  of  a fraternity’s  standing  and 
well  being.  The  important  thing  to  achieve  is  that  every  man  be 
doniscio(us  that  in  greater  or  lesser  degree  he  is  contributing  in 
some  way,  to  the  making  of  a better  fraternity.  Active  cooperation 
for  the  realization  of  a common  purpose  is  the  essential  feature  of 
an  esprit  de  corps. 
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A Pledge  Looks  At  Phi  Sigma  Kappa 

Rohmi  Denton  ’37,  in  Beta  Rays 

ONE  dark  evening  late  last  September  I hesitatingly  climbed 
the  front  steps  of  the  house  which  was  shortly  to  become  my 
college  home.  I say  hesitatingly,  because  I was  not  at  all 
sure  of  my  reception.  I didn’t  even  know  if  I had  found  the 
right  place  or  not;  to  be  sure  there  was  a fraternity  flag  flying 
from  the  upper  porch,  but  I didn’t  even  know  the  emblem  of  Phi 
Sigma  Kappa  then. 

Gently  pressing  the  bell  button  I waited  anxiously  for  the  door 
to  open.  Steps  sounded  inside,  the  door  swung  open  and  I found 
myself  face  to  face  with  a Brother  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa.  To  him 
I gave  my  name  and  my  reason  for  calling.  Immediately  his  face 
broke  with  a pleasant  smile  as  he  spoke  a few  brief  words  of  wel- 
come, “Oh,  yes,  we  were  expecting  you.  Wont  you  come  in?  Mr. 
Denton,  I’d  like  to  have  you  meet  Brothers  . . . .” 

Thus  was  I ushered  into  the  life  of  Beta  Chapter  of  Phi  Sigma 
Kappa  and  of  Union  College  by  reserved  and  short  spoken  Brother 
Joseph  Horvath.  In  a few  hours  I felt  thoroughly  at'  home,  knew 
most  of  the  fellows  by  their  first  names,  and  had  developed  a strong 
liking  for  them.  There  may  be  such  a thing  as  rushing,  but  I ex- 
perienced none  of  it  at  Phi  Sigma  Kappa.  I was  told  what  was 
necessary  for  me  to  know  about  the  house,  had  its  good  points 
and  benefits  pointed  out,  had  all  my  questions  satisfactorily  an- 
swered, and  then  the  decision  whether  to  join  or  to  reject  the  bid 
was  left  to  me  without  further  pressure.  The  fellows  did  not  try 
to  create  a good  impression  by  excessive  attentions,  but  counted  on 
their  merits  to  produce  a favorable  decision  on  my  part.  No  hint 
was  given  that  other  fraternities  were  not  equally  as  good  or  that 
I would  be  making  a great  mistake  if  I did  not  pledge  here.  On  the 
contrary  every  effort  was  made  to  help  'and  to  advise  me  in  the 
many  matters  which  puzzle  every  freshman  during  orientation  week. 
All  this  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  effusive  attentions  and  con- 
stant preaching  of  the  only  other  fraternity  which  I seriously  con- 
sidered. Disparaging  remarks  were  made  about  other  fraternities 
generally  and  I was  not  allowed  to  move  anywhere  without  hav- 
ing a nagger  at  my  heels. 

The  friendly  and  helpful  attitude  of  this  fraternity  was  one 
of  the  decisive  factors  in  my  decision  to  pledge  Phi  Sig.  The  spirit 
of  plain,  honest-to-goodness  good  fellowship  and  the  unbiased  pre- 
sentation of  facts  about  fraternity  and  college  life  appealed  to  me 
more  than  all  the  superfluous  attentions,  elaborate  speeches,  and 
high  powered  salesmanship  which  characterized  the  rushing  of  other 
fraternities.  Then  too,  I liked  all  the  fellows  and  somehow  it 
seemed  more  like  home  than  anv  other  fraternitv  I had  visited. 
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I wondered  at  first  what  the  attitude  of  the  upperclassmen 
would  be  to  the  freshmen.  I had  heard  all  sorts  of  weird  tales  of 
the  hardships  and  general  unpleasantness  of  the  freshman’s  lot. 
These,  of  course,  I have  discovered  have  been  grossly  exaggerated. 
Although  the  upperclassmen  have  asserted  their  authority  and  have 
established  certain  lines  of  demarcation  between  under  and  upper- 
classmen, they  have  in  no  way  outrageously  imposed  upon  us.  The 
friendly  spirit  so  marked  during  the  first  week  of  rushing  has  not 
suffered  any  eclipse  with  the  passage  of  time,  and  the  upperclass- 
men have  shown  a continuous  willingness  to  help  and  advise. 

On  the  other  hand  I do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that 
we  freshmen  are  being  treated  like  Kings  or  long  lost  brothers.  The 
duties  which  we  have  to  perform,  the  rules  of  conduct  which  we 
have  to  obey,  and  the  respect  which  we  must  show  for  upperclass- 
men at  all  times  keep  us  constantly  reminded  that  we  are  still  fresh- 
men, the  lowest  form  of  collegiate  life.  I realize,  however,  and  I 
think  that  my  opinion  is  shared  by  most  of  my  classmates,  that  the 
regulations  and  restrictions  which  have  been  irpposed  on  us  have 
not  been  in  the  main  either  unreasonable  or  unjust.  Personally  I 
can  honestly  say  that  I have  found  nothing  unreasonably  objection- 
able in  the  freshmen’s  lot  in  Phi  Sigma  Kappa. 

On  the  whole,  fraternity  life  seems  very  beneficial  and  worth- 
while to  me.  A fraternity  helps  a freshman  to  become  more 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  more  phases  of  college  life  than  he 
could  through  his  independent  efforts.  A non  fraternity  man  could 
conceivably  live  a very  well  rounded  college  life,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  his  life  would  be  devoid  the  many  pleasures,  friendships  and 
experiences  that  a fraternity  has  to  offer,  and  which  in  my  opinion 
aid  greatly  in  the  moulding  of  the  ideal  college  career.  My  few 
short  weeks  of  experience  with  fraternity  life  as  a pledge  to  Phi 
Sigma  Kappa  have  already  made  me  a firm  believer  in  and  a 
staunch  supporter  of  everything  this  fraternity  stands  for. 


Dr.  Paul  Jeserich 

TALL,  blondish,  squarely  built  Paul  Jeserich,  who  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1914  and  has  divided  his 
post-graduate  time  between  professional  dentistry  and  amateur 
horticulture,  has  mingled  discretion  with  popularity  in  his  work  as 
adviser  of  Delta  Deuteron  Chapter  since  1928. 

Formerly  a member  of  the  Pylon  Club,  a local  fraternity  which 
later  affiliated  with  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  to  become  the  Delta  Deuteron 
Chapter  in  1915,  Doc  Jeserich  (the  reason  for  the  appellative  is 
obvious)  was  absent  from  the  campus  for  six  years;  but  when  he 
returned  in  1920  to  enter  the  School  of  Dentistry,  he  lost  no  time 
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in  entering  the  brotherhood.  “Fortunately,”  he  says,  “I  didn’t  have 
to  go  through  hell  week ; I simply  walked  up  to  the  house  and  told 
the  brothers  I was  an  old  Pylon,  and  would  like  to  re-enter  the 
chapter.  I did  have  to  be  initiated  formally,  of  course.” 

After  having  spent  four  years  in  the  present  chapter,  Doc,  a 
graduate  dentist,  commenced  to  lay  .the  cornerstone  of  his  present 
Ann  Arbor  practice.  This  cornerstone  took  the  form  of  three 
years  of  teaching  in  the  dental  school.  In  1927,  deciding  that  it 
was  about  time  for  him  to  start  on  the  masonry  of  his  trade,  he  for- 
sook pedagogy  in  favor  of  practical  dentistry.  This  year,  however, 
he  returned  to  the  dental  school  as  assistant  professor  of  operative 
dentistry. 

The  following  year,  on  hearty  recommendation  of  the  Detroit 
alumni  chapter,  Doc  became  official  adviser  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  detachment  of  the  fraternity. 

Brother  Jeserich  was  married  in  1917  to  Marguerite  Watson, 
who  shares  with  him  the  honor  of  having  been  born  in  Chicago.  bred 
in  Watervliet,  Michigan,  and  graduated  from  “The  Harvard  of  the 
West.”  He  enjoys  hunting  and  fishing,  but  Imost  of  all  he  takes 
pleasure  in  working  a 130-acre  farm,  abour  four  miles  from  Ann 
Arbor,  which  he  has  stocked  with  many  varieties  of  evergreen  trees 
and  domestic  flowers.  His  other  fraternity  is  Delta  Sigma  Delta,  a 
professional  dental  organization. 

“There  is  not  much  difference  between  the  Pylon  club  of  my 
day  and  the  present  chapter,”  says  Doc  by  way  of  reminiscence,  “ex- 
cept such  difference  as  must  come,  with  changing  times.  The  ideals 
and  the  fraternity  life  of  the  boys  then  and  now  are  much  the  same. 
Perhaps  fraternity  spirit  of  the  fighting,  stick-together  type  was 
more  conspicuous  than  it  is  now ; but  this,  too,  is  probably  the  result 
of  changing  times,  and  more  apparent  than  actual. 

“Speaking  of  the  fraternity  as  a national  unit,  I believe  that 
its  prospects  were  never  so  bright  as  they  are  now.  Everywhere  I 
go,  I find  alumni  who  have  either  reached  or  are  nearing  the  top 
of  their  respective  trades.  An  old  fraternity  enjoys  certain  ad- 
vantages that  a younger  organization  cannot  have ; I believe  that 
we  are  ‘going  over  thei  hump’,  and  that  which  increasing  years  we 
are  sure  to  have  increasing  prosperity  and  prestige.” 


CHICAGO  CLUB  DINNER  DANCE 

The  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  Club  of  Chicago  entertained  at  a dinner 
dance  Friday,  February  2nd,  at  the  Empire  Room  in  the  Palmer 
House,  Chicago.  Twenty  couples  attended  and  heartily  agreed  that 
the  floor  show  is  the  best  in  Chicago. 
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The  Upward  Trend  of  Scholarship 

By  Carl  Morrow.  Supervisor  of  Scholarship 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  phenomenon  of  college  life  during 
the  past  few  years  has  been  the  revolutionary  change  in  the  attitude 
of  students  generally,  and  fraternities  in  particular,  toward  scholar- 
ship and  scholarly  ideals.  The  leading  fraternities  of  the  country 
through  the  Inter  fraternity  Conference  have  carried  forward  a con- 
sistent campaign  for  better  scholarship  in  fraternities  and  a better 
attitude  toward  that  phase  of  college  life.  That  this  campaign  has 
been  successful  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  fraternities  in  general,  and 
student  averages  as  a whole,  have  moved  consistently  upward.  The 
all- fraternity  average  for  the  country  as  a whole  has  at  times  and  on 
certain  campuses  exceeded  the  average  for  all-men ; whereas  in  other 
years  the  opposite  situation  has  existed.  The  net  results  have  clearly 
been  to  raise  standards  of  scholarship  for  the  entire  country. 

Figure  I shows  the  schol- 
arship standing  of  Phi 
Sigma  Kappa  nationally 
with  relation  to  the  aver- 
age for  all  men  for  the  na- 
tion as  a whole  for  the  past 
five  years.  Although  the 
last  academic  year,  1932-33, 
shows  a slight  drop,  this 
should  not  be  too  quickly 
interpreted  as  a serious  let 
down  in  our  continued  ef- 
fort toward  better  scholas- 
tic standing.  A survey  of 
individual  records  indicates 
that  this  drop  in  relation  to 
the  all-men  average  does 
not  necessarily  represent  an 
absolute  decrease  in  the 
fraternity  standing  but  is  to 
a considerable  extent  the 
result  of  a relative  increase 
in  the  all-men  average. 

In  other  words,  our  chap- 
ters have  not  allowed  their 
interest  to  slacken  to  the 
extent  indicated  by  this 
chart,  but  rather  have  fail- 
ed to  keep  pace  with  the 
general  trend  of  scholar 
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ship.  Our  scholarship  standing  is  still  considerably  above  that  for 
all  men  throughout  the  country,  and  it  is  possible  for  us,  through 
ever?  more  determined  efforts,  to  increase  that  standing  still  more. 

Because  the  standing  of  the  fraternity  nationally  is  so  complete- 
ly the  result  of  the  standing  of  the  individual  chapters  locally,  we 
have  prepared  a chart  showing  the  records  of  the  individual  chapters 
of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  for  the  past  five  years,  1928-1933.  This  chart 
is  shown  in  connection  with  this  report  (Figure  II),  and  it  is  the 
hope  of  the  national  and  regional  officers  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  that 
each  chapter  will  study  this  chart  carefully.  Table  I which  is  shown 
on  a following  page,  shows  in  detail  the  data  on  which  this  chart  is 
based. 

During  the  five  years  covered  by  these  two  graphs  Phi  Sigma 
Kappa  has  shown  a very  definite  upward  trend,  1933  showing  the 
only  decrease,  and  twice  during  five  years  the  increase  has  been  con- 
siderable. The  progress  shown  by  individual  chapters  is  of  particu- 
lar significance,  since  several  have  demonstrated,  that,  by  giving  con- 
stant and  unceasing  attention  to  scholarship,  it  is  possible  for  a 
chapter  to  raise  itself  in  a very  short  time  from  a position  near  the 
bottom  to  a place  well  above  the  all-men  average.  We  are  confident, 


therefore,  that,  if  our  separate  chapters  fully  appreciate  their  re- 
sponsibility and  give  to  their  scholastic  program  the  attention  which 
it  deserves,  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  will  this  year  make  another  great 
stride  forward. 

Chapters  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  held  first  honors  scholastically 
at  the  following  institutions:  Gettysburg  College,  University  of  Ne- 
vada, Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  and  Swarthmore  College. 

Second  honors  scholastically  were  held  by  our  chapters  on  the 
following  campii : Brown  University,  Purdue  University,  St.  Law- 
rence University. 

The  National  Interfraternity  Conference  Report  covering  the 
past  five  years  indicates  that  the  scholastic  trend  of  fraternity  men 
is  consistently  upward,  in  spite  of  serious  local  lapses.  In  connection 
with  local  conditions  at  certain  institutions,  the  fact  that  fraternity 
records  locally  are  far  out  of  line  with  the  spirit  of  fraternities  and 
fraternity  men  as  a group,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  fault  lines  with 
the  local  conditions  and  not  with  fraternity  men  as  such. 

Our  record  in  scholarship  for  this  year  depends  upon  complete 
cooperation  of  our  chapters  not  only  with  the  national  organization 
but  also  with  other  fraternities  in  the  general  nation-wide  campaign 
for  better  scholarship. 
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FUNDAMENTALS  OF  OUR  FRATERNITY 


During  the  18  years  of  my  membership  in  Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  I 
have  had  much  pleasure  and  inspiration  in  meeting  and  working  with 
the  chapters  and  alumni  associations.  I wish  that  it  might  b£  possi- 
ble to  contact  personally  our  entire  membership,  that  we  may  share  a 
clearer  mutual  understanding  of  our  principles  and  purposes.  Many 
who  are  farther  removed  by  years  and  miles  from  the  undergraduate 
working  bodies  of  the  Fraternity  have  lost  sight  of  the  aim  of  Phi 
Sigma  Kappa,  Mother  of  all  their  fraternal  affiliations.  The  first 
purpose  of  my  trip  is  to  point  again  to  the  fundamentals  of  our  fra- 
ternity. 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa  has  as  its  foundation  three  fundamental  pur- 
poses. First,  the  promotion  of  friendship.  The  fraternity  makes  for 
lifelong  friendships  the  sweetest  and  most  precious  relationships  that 
we  shall  ever  know — outside  of  our  immediate  family  circles.  There 
is  nothing  like  it.  There  is  no  substitute  for  it.  The  Fraternity  is  the 
answer  to  a problem  which  confronts  every  young  man — that  of  sat- 
isfying the  inherent  desire  for  comradeship  which  dwells  in  every 
human  heart.  Fortunate,  indeed,  are  these  privileged  to  sit  in  this 
charmed  circle  of  brotherly  affection  and  drink  deep  of  the  duties  as 
well  as  the  pleasures  of  true  brotherhood. 

Our  second  purpose  is  the  development  of  character.  When  we 
are  downright  honest  with  ourselves,  we  know  that  success  is  some- 
thing that  a man  is — not  something  that  he  has.  What  we  make  out 
of  our  lives — not  the  way  we  make  a living,  is  the  significant  factor 
in  personal  victory.  In  the  final  analysis,  only  one  thing  counts  pro- 
foundly, and  that  is  character.  A man’s  honor,  his  self-respect,  his 
humanity,  his  love  of  the  beautiful,  the  good  and  the  true — these  are 
the  assets  that  make  up  his  real  fortune.  I am  speaking  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  individual  as  the  character  which  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  de- 
velops ; the  foundation  on  which  a man  must  stand  in  the  professional 
or  business  world.  We  all  know  that  modern  business  men  are  quick 
to  judge  character.  No  man  succeeds  beyond  the  limitations  of  his 
own  spirit.  No  man  controls  others  who  cannot  control  himself.  No 
man  leads  in  the  long  run  who  has  not  first  learned  to  follow.  The 
business  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  is  to  establish  and  maintain  homes  at 
American  Colleges  and  Universities,  but  we  place  more  emphasis  on 
building  character  than  upon  building  houses.  The}  magnificence  of 
this  Order  is  not  in  its  property  holdings,  substantial  as  they  are,  but 
in  the  sincerity  with  which  it  contributes  to  the  development  of  its 
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members.  Our  first  responsibility  is  to  select  a group  of  promising 
young  men  on  every  campus  each  year,  then  to  make  sure  that  each 
is  a man  in  the  fullest  and  best  sense  of  the  word  The  Fraternity  is 
a great  leveler  for  here  the  shams  of  life  are  easily  seen  and  under- 
stood, and  one  must  be  good,  or  make  good,  if  he  is  to  survive.  The 
Fraternity  takes  the  conceit  out  of  some  and  the  faint  heartedness  out 
of  others.  Our  aim  must  ever  be  to  conduct  our  homes  so  as  to  bring 
forth  men  with  background,  force,  self-reliance  and  ability;  men  of 
good  character. 

Our  third  purpose  is  the  stimulation  of  scholarship.  We  are 
gratified  to  find  that  the  scholarship  of  the  Fraternity  has  steadily 
improved  during  the  past  five  years.  More  and  more  each  year  the 
undergraduates  are  becoming  scholarship  conscious — realizing  that  a 
reasonable  ability  for  college  work  must  be  found  in  every  prospect 
and  that  throughout  college  life  all  must  work  hard  and  constantly  to 
make  the  most  of  these  precious  development  years.  And  why  not  ? 
The  young  man  enters  the  college  or  university  to  learn — not  only 
what  is  in  the  hooks  but  how  to  master  his  undertakings.  This  is  his 
first  undertaking  on  his  own  responsibility.  Make  good  at  it.  That 
is  the  challenge,  not  for  the  grade,  but  for  self-satisfaction,  the  pride 
in  accomplishment.  Nothing  begets  success  like  success.  This  is 
the  time  to  develop  the  proper  mental  attitude — the  problems  of  the 
future  will  be  solved  as  they  are  presented  because  you  are  mentally 
atuned  to  win. 

The  men  now  in  school  are  passing  from  the  age  of  dependence 
to  the  period  of  development  and  it  is  of  prime  importance  that  these 
years  produce  the  man  rich  with  college  training  in  every  sense,  that 
he  may  with  force  and  confidence  approach  and  control  his  life’s 
work.  At  this  very  time  they  are  forging  the  character  of  the  busi- 
ness man  of  tomorrow.  They  have  greater  opportunities  than  were 
possible  in  years  gone  by.  They  will  be  taking  a place  in  American 
business  life  just  as  we  are  entering  an  epoch  of  good  times.  Some 
men  are  so  eager  to  succeed  in  life  that  they,  are  willing  to  pay  the 
price  of  success — hard  work.  Do  a good  job  now  and  you  are  on  the 
way. 

Many  young  men  now  in  college  have  a false  conception  of  life- 
which  can  be  attributed  in  part  to  existing  economic  conditions — con- 
ditions whichf  for  several  years  at  least  have  resulted  in  making  the 
coming  years  look  pretty  black.  It  has  been  a period  of  uncertainty, 
unrest,  and  the  tendency  has  been  for  them  to  become  indifferent  and 
somewhat  irresponsible.  The  fallacy  is  that  they  place  too  much 
emphasis  on  status  and  not  enough  on  trend.  Temporary  defeat  does 
not  mean  ultimate  failure  any  more  than  does  a bit  of  good  fortune 
prove  ultimate  success.  It  is  not  so  much  what  a man  is  but  what 
he  is  becoming.  So  it  is  with  the  times'.  To  my  mind  it  is  a natural 
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rut  into  which  they  could  easily  slide  for  I believe  we  all  have  been 
standing  too  close  to  the  tree  to  see  the  forest.  Do  you  get  my  mean- 
ing ? I think  this  is  true  among  our  business  men  too,  they  have  'been 
standing  so  close  to  their  business  that  they  have  lost  sight  of  the 
growing  related  subjects.  The  turn  of  economic  thought  has  been 
to  sort  of  go  off  on  the  hill  top  and  watch  the  whole  forest,  in  other 
words  to  correlate  our  entire  economic  and  social  system.  As  in  the 
field  of  political  economy,  so  in  Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  we  must  grasp  the 
full  significance  of  our  undertaking — we  must  grasp  the  full  signi- 
ficance of  fraternalism. 

According  to  the  lexicon  and  accepted  idea,  the  meaning  of  fra- 
ternalism is  that  state,  condition  or  relationship  of  brotherhood,  that 
sympathy  and  affection  which  characterizes  brotherly  relationship 
and  derives  its  full  force  and  meaning  from  Fraternity.  Fraternity 
to  some  means  an  organization,  affiliation  with  which  profers  gain 
in  some  way  to  ones  self.  Such  a one  thinks  of  the  association  as 
merely  an  aid  to  social  advancement,  prestige  in  business,  professional 
influence,  or  economic  advantage.  The  fraternal  obligation  itself 
should  make  a selfish  motive  abhorrent,  for  it  is  no  trivial  matter  to 
obligate  ones  self  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  which  the  Oath 
imposes.  After  such  evidence  of  allegiance,  one  is  no  longer  a single 
unit  or  individual  but  a link  in  the  chain  of  brotherhood  in  the  column 
pledged  to  loyalty  to  the  whole  and  for  the  advancement  of  the  whole. 
Fraternalism  implies  equality — equality  as  explained  in  that  bond  of 
fidelity  written  and  signed  on  the  Mayflower  and  so  boldly  enunciat- 
ed in  the  Declaration  of'  Independence.  Its  theory  is  “The  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number.”  Its  law  is  the  law  of  service — each  to 
all  and  hence  all  to  each.  True,  fraternalism  insists  that  every  man 
in  his  sphere  should  have  an  equal  chance,  and  an  equal  incentive 
with  every  other  man,  and  it  believes  that  whenever  and  wherever 
this  prevails,  civilization  will  have  its  highest  development,  and  hu- 
manity its  greatest  happiness.  Our  conception  of  humanity  is  made 
up  in  our  own  hearts.  We  determine  its  worth  in  our  character. 
Manhood  is  not  imparted  by  birth,  bestowed  bv  wealth  nor  conferred 
by  title.  By  refusing  all  that  is  degrading  and  unmanly,  we  will  find 
the  royal  road  to  the  noblest  thing  on  earth — A Good  Man,  and  that 
road  may  be  called  the  highway  of  fraternity. 

Some  tell  us  that  Fraternity  is  dead.  That  may  be  true  for  the 
man  who  was  never  inoculated  with  love  and  justice  to  his  fellow- 
men  ; whose  tongue  speaks  not  charitably  to  the  wayward ; whose 
greedy  fist  opens  not  his  purse  to  the  cry  of  human  need ; whose 
selfishness  has  made  him  a profiteer  in  business — time  has  not  yet 
rocked  his  cracked  foundation.  To  all  such  fraternity  is  dead.  But 
to  the  man  who  loves  his  neighbor,  upon  whose  lips  malice  and  un- 
kindness finds  no  fertile  soil  in  which  to  grow,  whose  hands  are 
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reaching  out  to  help  the  needy,  whose  ears  are  open  to  the  cry  of  dis- 
tress, and  whose  heart  thrills  with  an  opportunity  to  do  a good  turn, 
to  all  such  Fraternity  is  indeed  very  much  alive.  We  believe  there 
is  some  good  in  every  man — a spark  of  fraternalism  which  only  the 
breath  of  love  can  fan  into  fame. 

I am  not  going  to  try  to  sell  you  an  idea.  I couldn’t  do  that. 
Either  you  see  it  and  feel  it  or  you  don’t.  I want  to  share  with  you 
the  benefit  of  my  observations,  my  conception  of  the  place  of  the 
Fraternity  in  our  lives — to  broaden  our  view,  and  keep  the  vision  of 
our  Founders  ever  before  us,  so  beautifully  pictured  for  us  61  years 
ago,  and  strive  to  attain  the  shining  goal  of  true  brotherhood. 

I want  to  see  more  of  our  great  body  of  alumni  taking  an  active 
interest  in  the  larger  affairs  of  National  Phi  Sigma  Kappa.  There 
is  room  for  all  of  us.  I believe  the  great  mass  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa 
to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  bodies  of  men  in  the  world.  They 
are  energetic  and  aggressive  in  personal  development.  It  remains  only 
to  point  to  the  possibilities  of  united  effort,  to  corral  these  forces 
possessed  by  our  alumni  and  center  their  attention  on  this  worth  while 
hobby.  It  has  been  said  that  the  vast  majority  of  fraternity  alumni 
prove  by  their  own  actions  after  leaving  school  that  they  never  de- 
served the  benefits  that  the  organization  gave  them.  I do  not  con- 
cur in  this  opinion.  I am  convinced  beyond  the  shadow  of  a doubt 
that  the  sterling  qualities  of  good  character,  the  high  and  enobling 
influence  of  the  Fraternity  when  properly  inculcated  into  the  minds 
of  the  young  brothers  of  college  age  will  be  so  revered  in  later  life 
that  when  they  become  alumni  they  will  in  turn  contribute  their  serv- 
ices and  influence  to  building  the  Fraternity  to  a point  where  it  will 
grant  greater  benefits  and  be  a greater  moral  stimulus  to  those  who 
follow.  Unless  I;  am  mistaken,  the  fault  lies  in  that  we  have  made 
little  effort  to  hold  the  attention  of  our  great  alumni  body.  I believe 
there  are  hundreds  of  men  in  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  who  would  welcome 
an  opportunity  to  share  some  part  of  this  work,  and  I am  satisfied 
that  many  of  these  could  make  contributions  to  the  welfare  of  the 
existing  organization,  and  to  units  of  it  yet  to  be  acquired,  far  be- 
yond any  contributions  or  service  which  have  been  thus  far  rendered. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  purpose  of  my  visit,  and  that  is  to 
appeal  to  the  young  men  now  in  the  undergraduate  chapters  to  really 
grasp  the  true  significance  of  the  Fraternity,  to  feel  it  in  their  hearts 
and  to  so  live  their  lives  that  as  they  go  forward  into  later  years  of 
life  they  will  take  over  the  reins  of  the  administration  of  the  Frater- 
nity with  a keen  interest  to  advance  it,  and  by  the  same  token,  I ap- 
peal to  our  alumni  to  evidence  continued  interest  and  to  offer  their 
services  in  a field  which  will  prove  to  be  the  greatest  satisfaction  to 
the  heart  and  mind  of  any  undertaking. 

I say  it  without  fear  or  contradiction,  that  no  institution  has  ever 
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been  devised  which  can  replace  the  National  Fraternity,  the  purposes 
and  ideals  of  which  enrich  the  lives  of  its  members.  To  have  a part 
in  this  movement  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  experiences  of  my  life 
and  as  your  President,  I offer  a field  of  activity  in  Phi  Sigma  Kap- 
pa to  every  alumnus  who  desires  to  participate  in  the  work  and 
share  in  the  glory  of  it. 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa  must  grow.  We  believe  that  the  fundamental 
purposes  and  principles  and  ideals  of  our  Fraternity  are  good  for  the 
lives  of  all  men.  No  sound  reason  has  ever  been  presented  to  me 
which  would  indicate  that  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  should  not  continue  to 
expand  and  enlarge  its  field — to  enter  the  prospective  fields  where  we 
can  be  of  service  to  young  men  in  their  development  years,  other  than 
those  that  are  now  touched  by  this  elevating  influence.  Phi  Sigma 
Kappa,  in  justice*  to  its  principles  and  moral  background  must  seek 
more  fields  of  activity.  Heretofore  we  have  merely  acted  upon  the 
prayer  of  those  who  sought  admission.  Where  there  is  no  change 
there  is  no  progress.  Our  goal  must  ever  be  up  and  beyond  our 
present  status.  Surely  we  can  not  slide  up  hill.  When  we  stop 
building  we  cease  to  progress.  Industries  and  fraternities  and  busi- 
ness enterprises  grow  told  as  well  as  individuals.  They  grow  old  in 
years  but  through  the  introduction  of  new  personnel  and;  of  new  ideas, 
the  invention  of  new  processes  and  the  use  of  new  methods  in  keep- 
ing with  the  times,  they  remain  young — full  of  energy  and  life ! No 
organization  has  the  possibilities  of  keeping  itself  young  comparable 
to  that  of  the  college  fraternity.  You  have  oft  heard  the  prayer, 
“Lord,  give  us  power.”  What  we  need  is  not  power,  but  ideas  and 
plans.  Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time  are  never  made  by  sitting 
down.  We  must  advance.  The  present  administration  has  adhered 
to  the  basic  practices  which  have  characterized  the  management  of 
Phi  Sigma  Kappa  through  preceding  administrations.  However,  we 
recognize,  as  do  those  in  charge  of  all  industry,  finance,  government, 
and  the  various  phases  iof  society,  that  the  order  of  the  day  is  to 
change,  and  with  us,  as  in  other  fields  of  activity,  changes  in  our 
method  of  operation  must  be  given  careful  consideration,  and  plans 
for  improvement  from  within  and  from  without  must  be  adopted. 
Close  observation  and  careful  judgment  are  imperative.  Not  only 
are  we  faced  with  construction  problems  looking  to  building  the  fut- 
ure of  the  Order  bigger  and  stronger  and  better,  but  we  are  naturally 
confronted  with  conservation  problems  involving  finance,  member- 
ship, management  and  properties  affecting  a number  of  our  chapters 
and  alumni  associations  ; problems  which  have  not  confronted  the 
Council  in  the  past  quarter  of  a century. 

Your  Council,  with  the  aid  of  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Endowment  Trustees,  advisers  and  deputies,  in  following 
through  in  its  promise  to  you  to  embark  upon  a program  of  manage- 
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ment  and  development  looking  to  the  betterment  of  our  Society  in 
every  respect  has  co-ordinated  the  working  parts  of  the  Fraternity 
and  will  have  ready  for  action  by  the  next  Grand  Chapter  a compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  future.  You  recognize  how  important  it  is  that 
the  mind  be  kept  on  the  real  objective,  to  build  a body  of  correct 
principles,  from  a sound  basis  in  fact.  We  have  been  moving  along 
in  this  reorganization  work  without  disrupting  in  any  way  previous 
service  of  the  Council.  Our  first  responsibility  is  recognized  to  be 
the  conservation  of  our  economic,  social,  and  capital  assets  irrespect- 
ive of  the  times. 

Of  our  total  membership  of  more  than  13,000,  I am  pretty  safe 
in  saying  that  there  is  not  one  who  does  not  know  of  at  least  one 
prospective  fraternity  man  now  attending  colleges  and  universities 
where  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  is  represented.  It  is  unfair  to  our  chapters 
to  be  uninformed  with  respect  to  these  likely  candidates,  and  it  is 
even  more  unfair  to  the  prospect  to  deny  him  affiliation  with  Phi 
Sigma  Kappa.  No  member  of  the  Fraternity  is  doing  his  part  by 
it,  nor  fulfilling  his  moral  duties  to  society,  unless  he  promptly  and 
regularly  offers  the  benefits  of  his  Fraternity  to  the  young  men  go- 
ing to  the  colleges  and  universities  from  his  home  community.  Let 
there  be  no  mistake  on  this  point,  which  is  the  third  purpose  of  my 
visit — that  of  requesting  that  some  effort  be  put  forth  by  every 
member  whether  undergraduate  or  alumnus  in  seeking  desirable 
young  men  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  undergraduate  chapters, 
where  they  will  find  an  opportunity  to  be  frank  and  'open  in  the  ex- 
pression of  their  true  selves ; where  they  will  find  an  outlet  for  their 
enthusiasm  and  energy ; where  they  will  find  the  proper  moral  in- 
fluence und'tr  which  they  should  perform  the  experiments  of  youth ; 
where  they  will  find  ideals  such  that  by  striving  to  attain  them  they 
will  be  lifted  up ; where  they  will  be  living  within  the  bonds  of  true 
fellowship  and  true  brotherhood.  Every  member  must  understand 
this  fundamental  of  success.  It  can  easilly  become  traditional.  It 
devolves  upon  each  of  you  to  see  that  it  is  done. 

In  closing  let  me  state  that  regardless  of  the  merit  of  any  organ- 
ization or  movement,  there  is  one  thing  essential  to  its  success,  a 
small  word  but  all  powerful  in  effect.  All  interested  in  it  must 
have  it.  The  word,  and  it  is  no  secret,  is  P-E-P.  The  first  “P” 
stands  for  PLAN.  No  movement  has  ever  been  successful  unless  it 
be  carefully  planned.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Council  to  produce 
the  plan  which  will  not  only  continue  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  among  the 
leading  fraternities  of  the  country  but  to  put  it  a step  in  advance. 
“E”  stands  for  ENTHUSIASM.  Every  man  engaged  in  this  work 
and  interested  in  the  welfareof  the  fraternity  must  be  enthusiastic  for 
it.  He  must  feel  the  principles  of  the  Organization  and  preach  them 
and  live  them  everv  dav.  The  second  “P”  stands  for  PERSEVER- 
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ANCE,  that  one  attribute  so  essential  to  success,  the  ability  to  keep 
working  hard  constantly  toward  an  ultimate  goal.  With  a plan,  en- 
thusiasm, and  perseverence,  we  will  ever  GO  FORWARD ! 

Let  us  contribute  individually  and  collectively  to  the  further 
building  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  founded  upon  the  teachings  of  Truth 
and  Faith,  not  only  as  they  pertain  to  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  but  the  vir- 
tue as  it  comes  from  our  belief  in  a Supreme  Being;  and  upon  Jus- 
tice and  Courage  not  only  as  they  pertain  to  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  but  as 
they  relate  to  our  dealings  with  our  fellowmen  in  our  search  for  a 
living;  and  upon  Self-sacrifice  and  Allegiance  not  only  as  they  per- 
tain to  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  but  in  our  family  relations ; and  dedicated 
to  the  promotion  of  friendship,  the  development  of  character,  and 
the  stimulation  of  scholarship. 


National  President. 


CHICAGO  CLUB  FOUNDERS’  DAY  BANQUET 

The  annual  Founders’  Day  Banquet  of  the  Phi  Sigma  Kappa 
Club  of  Chicago  will  be  held  at  the  Inter  fraternity  Club  of  Chicago, 
106  South  Wabash  Avenue,  on  Saturday,  March  ioth,  at  6:30. 
Both  the  entire  4th  floor  (Dining  Room),  and  5th  floor  (Game 
Room)  have  been  reserved  for  Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  and  one  of  the 
best  banquets  of  the  club  is  anticipated.  The  usual  high-class  dinner 
entertainment  has  already  been  ordered.  The  Palmer  House  has 
been  engaged  to  service  its  portable  bar.  The  Phi  Sigma  Kappa 
Motion  Picture,  which  picture  includes  many  excellent  views  of  our 
late  beloved  brother,  Joe  Root,  will  be  shown  as  a tribute  to  his 
memory.  Tickets  and  dues  cards  are  already  being  circulated  at 
$3.00  per  plate  for  the  banquet  and  $1.00  for  annual  dues.  It  will 
be  a party  worth  a trip  half  across  the  continent  to  attend.  We 
will  expect  you. 


Founders’  Day  will  be  celebrated  by  a banquet  held  jointly  by 
Delta  Triton  and  Alpha  Deuteron  chapters  at  the  Purdue  Memorial 
Union  the  evening  of  March  9.  It  is  expected  that  Mr.  Charles 
Murphy,  history  instructor  at  Purdue,  and  author,  will  make  the 
principal  address. 
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Southern  Conclave  Meets  in  Washington 

T 10:30  o’clock  A.  M.,  December  29,  1933,  Brother  Charles  R. 


Huff,  Vice  President  of  Region  III  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa, 


called  the  chapter  delegates  to  the  conclave  and  the  alumni 
advisers  to  order.  Brother  Huff  introduced  Dr.  Cloyd  Heck  Mar- 
vin, president  of  George  Washington  University. 

Dr.  Marvin  spoke  to  the  conclave- in  a most  interesting  and  ef- 
fective manner.  He  brought  out  in  his  talk  points  favorable  to 
fraternities  as  a whole,  and  particularly  favorable  to  Phi  Sigma 
Kappa. 

Brother  Huff  requested  Brother  E.  A.  Goode,  of  Xi  Deuteron 
Chapter,  to  act  as  Secretary  to  the  convention. 

The  delegate  from  Eta  Chapter  spoke  on  a Pledge  Manual.  He 
said  that  his  chapter  has  established  a local  pledge  manual,  and 
gave  a brief  outline  of  its  contents.  On  behalf  of  his  chapter,  the 
delegate  from  Eta  invited  inquiries  regarding  the  pledge  manual.  He 
will  send  a copy  of  the  manual  to  any  chapter  on  request. 

The  subject  of  the  Lambda  delegate’s  talk  was  rushing.  He 
presented  Lambda’s  very  successful  rushing  plan,  which  involves  a 
scientific  method  of  securing  names  of  prospects  from  school  au- 
thorities and  other  sources,  filing  the  names  secured,  and  secur- 
ing complete  information  on  prospects’  qualifications. 

Dr.  Lawson,  Alumni  Adviser  of  Upsilon  Deuteron  Chapter, 
made  a most  interesting  talk  on  house  financing,  using  the  North 
Carolina  chapter’s  situation  as  an  example.  Much  discussion,  in- 
volving constructive  suggestions  and  criticisms,  followed. 

The  first  discussion  of  the  afternoon  session  was  led  by  the 
delegate  from  Sigma  Chapter.  It  involved  bidding  and  rushing,  de- 
ferred pledging,  spot  pledging,  and  a discussion  on  prospects.  The 
discussion  resulted  in  a very  profitable  exchange  of  ideas  and  plans. 

Brother  Nickelson,  of  Kappa  Deuteron,  presented  an  interest- 
ing talk  on  the  question  of  whether  there  should  be  a university  rul- 
ing requiring  all  freshmen  to  live  in  dormitories  or  fraternity  houses. 
Brother  Nickelson  presented  sound  arguments  for  his  opinion  that 
freshmen  should  be  permitted  to  live  in  fraternity  houses  because  of 
the  particular  advantages  derived  therefrom. 

Brother  . Goode,  of  Xi  Deuteron,  spoke  on  the  possibilities  of 
creating  a national  building  fund.  Brother  Goode’s  opinion  was 
that  such  a fund  would  be  well  worth  while.  He  suggested  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  scientifically  investigate  the  matter,  and 
to  submit  its  report  at  the  National  Convention  of  1934. 

Brother  White,  delegate  from  Phi  Deuteron,  spoke  on  expan- 
sion, particularly  in  the  South.  The  entire  delegation  seemed  to 
favor  southern  expansion,  and  the  discussion  was  practically  limited 
to  methods  of  obtaining  new  chapters. 
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Brother  Fry,  representing  Upsilon  Deuteron,  suggested  methods 
by  which  scholarship  might  be  improved.  He  urged  that  each  chap- 
ter work  for  an  “above-all-men”  scholarship  average. 

Brother  Joseph  H.  Batt,  Grand  President,  1929-1930,  Lambda 
’14,  spoke  to  the  conclave. 

Dr.  Wilson,  Alumni  Adviser  of  Psi  Chapter,  explained  the  ad- 
vantages of  our  present  Emergency  Fund.  Dr.  Lawson  added  to  the 
explanation. 

On  motion,  it  was  decided  that  chapters  within  100  miles  of 
the  place  of  meeting,  to  be  effective  for  this  conclave,  be  allowed 
travelling  expenses  for  as  many  as  five  (5)  delegates ; and  that  chap- 
ters over  100  miles  away  from  the  place  of  meeting  be  allowed 
travelling  expenses  of  one  (1)  delegate,  but  such  chapters  be  allowed 
full  voting  power  of  fivef  (5)  votes. 

On  motion,  it  was  decided  that  the  'host  chapter  to  the  Southern 
Regional  Conclave  be  allowed  an  amount  up  to  fifty  dollars  ($50.00) 
from  the  Southern  Travel  Fund  for  the  purpose  of  entertainment. 

On  motion,  it  was  decided  that  a delegate  from  the  chapter  in 
possession  of  the  scholarship  cup  presented  by  the  Knoxville  Alum- 
ni Club  shall  formally  present  the  cup  to  winning  chapter  at  some 
proper  occasion,  the  date  to  be  set  by  the  Chapter  winning  the  cup, 
travelling  expenses  of  the  delegate  to  be  refunded  from  the  Southern 
Travel  Fund. 

Brother  Bob  Estes  spoke  to  the  conclave.  In  his  talk  he  wel- 
comed any  Phi  Sig  to  his  home  or  office  at  any  time. 

To  show  its  appreciation  for  the  faithful  services  of  Brother 
Huff,  the  conclave  presented  him  with  a fountain  pen  desk  set. 
Commending  Brother  Huff  for  his  faithfulness  and  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion, Brother  Thomas  N.  Johnston,  Xi  Deuteron  Alumni  Adviser, 
made  the  presentation.  Brother  Huff  accepted  the  gift  with  appro- 
priate remarks. 

On  motion  by  the  Lambda  delegate,  duly1  seconded  and  passed, 
it  was  decided  that  this  convention  go  on  record  as  being  in  favor  of 
including  upon  the  shingle  the  name  of  the  President  and  Secretary 
or  other  officer,  and  of  the  particular  chapter  into  which  a man  is 
initiated;  and  that  this  resolution  be  offered  in  the  form  of  a mo- 
tion at  the  National  Convention  of  1934. 

Brother  Cobb,  delegate  from  Gamma  Triton,  made  the  following 
suggestions  for  changes  in  the  Signet. 

Reduction  of  amount  of  Alumni  News. 

Election  by  each  chapter  of  a Signet  correspondent. 

Include  a joke  page. 

It  was  also  suggested  that  a great  advantage  from  an  employ- 
ment viewpoint  might  be  realized  from  the  publication  of  a list  of 
seniors  of  each  chapter,  giving  their  names,  address,  degrees,  etc. 
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The  following  recommendations  were  adopted : 

The  next  conclave  of  Region  III  be  held  at  the  Phi  Deuteron 
Chapter  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  in  the  fall  of  1935. 

Brother  Huff  appoint  a committee  to  include  the  delegate  from 
Xi  Deuteron  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  establishing  a national 
fund. 

This  conclave  go  on  record  as  favoring  expansion  in  the  South 
and  investigating  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a chapter  at  one 
or  more  of  the  following  institutions : Duke,  Tulane,  Florida,  Louisi- 
ana State  University,  Rice  Institute,  S.  M.  U.,  Texas,  Auburn, 
Georgia  and  Vanderbilt. 

The  national  officers  take  some  definite  steps  toward  publish- 
ing a pledge  manual. 

The  National  Fraternity  ask  the  various  chapters  to  draw  up 
a short  history  of  the  chapters  to  include  various  activities,  etc.,  to 
be  submitted  to  /the  Signet  for  printing  in  a volume  to  take  the 
place  of  one  issue  of  the  Signet,  the  expense  of  cuts  to  be  borne 
by  the  various  chapters. 

Region  One  Conclave 

By  Don  A.  Hamilton,  Regional  Vice  President 

REGION  One  Conclave  convened  at  Alpha  Chapter  House  on 
the  sixteenth  of  December.  Alpha’s  fine  hospitality  was  a 
feature  of  the  conclave  and  particularly  appreciated  was  the 
serving  of  lunch  and  dinner,  at  irregular  hours,  to  accommodate 
hungry  late  arrivals.  All  present  were  unanimous  in  praise  of 
Alpha’s  beautiful  new  dining  room.  Weather  conditions  were  ex- 
tremely bad,  with  ice  covered  roads  and  dense  fog  prevailing  over 
much  of  New  England,  but  despite  the  transportation  handicap,  all 
chapters  in  the  region  were  represented  except  one.  The  ladies  who 
braved  the  storm  and  accompanied  their  husbands  to  Amherst,  en- 
joyed luncheon  at  that  charming  old  inn  in  Northampton,  known 
as  Wiggins  Old  Tavern. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  regional  vice  president. 
Then  followed  the  reading  of  greetings  from  President  Lafean  and 
Grand  Secretary-Treasurer  Watts  and  the  reading  of  President’s 
Lafean’s  comprehensive  message. 

Of  the  many  subjects  under  discussion,  the  matter  of  pledging 
held  the  spot  light.  Each  chapter  was  called  upon  to  explain  its 
own  most  effective  methods  of  rushing  and  the  results  of  that 
discussion  were  of  benefit  to  all  chapters  in  the  region.  There  were 
differing  opinions  concerning  the  advisability  of  using  high  pressure 
sales  talk  on  freshmen.  The  outstanding  suggestions  offered  were: 
to  let  freshmen  know  they  are  wanted ; to  use  high  school  rushing, 
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obtaining,  if  possible,  lists  iof  registered  freshmen  from  the  admin- 
istration; to  entertain  chiefly  in  the  chapter  house;  to  ascertain  the 
freshman’s  interest  and  give'  him  plenty  of  entertainment  along  that 
line. 

Concerning  the  methods  of  financing  chapter  publications,  all 
chapters,  but  one,  entering  into  the  discussion  reported  this  ex- 
pense paid  entirely  by  the  chapter.  The  exception  was  Epsilon  Deu- 
teron,  which  reported  this  cost  met  entirely  by  it’s  alumni  organiza- 
tion through  alumni  dues  in  the  amount  of  five  dollars  per  year  for 
a period  of  six  years  following  graduation. 

In  appreciation  for  loyal  and  valuable  service  rendered  to 
Phi  Sigma  Kappa  over  a period  of  more  than  fifty  years,  Regional 
Vice  President  Hamilton,  acting  for  the  council,  presented  to  Alpha 
Chapter,  a beautiful  golden  plaque.  Brother  Burgess,  Alpha  Chap- 
ter President,  accepted  the  gift. 

From  official  records  received  from  Brother  Carl  Morrow, 
Brother  Roland  Verbeck,  Regional  Scholarship  Supervisor,  awarded 
the  Deac.  Dunham,  Cup  to  Xi  Chapter  for  the  year  1931-32  and  to 
Upsilon  Chapter  for  the  year  1932-33.  The  annual  award  of  this 
cup,  the  pride  ,of  Region  I,  was  made  possible  through  the  gener- 
osity of  Brother  Willard  McCornack,  Omicron  ’26. 

Relating  to  the  subject  of  future  expansion  within  the  region, 
correspondence  between  the  regional  vice  president  and  the  presi- 
dent of  a local  fraternity  at  the  university  of  Maine  was  read.  No 
action  was  taken  in  the  matter  by  the  conclave. 

Resolutions  were  proposed  and  ordered  sent  by  the  secretary  to 
Brother  William  Penn  Brooks  and  Brother  Joseph  E.  Root,  the  lat- 
ter seriously  ill  at  his  home  in  Hartford. 

The  conclave  adjourned  with  the  singing  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa 
Fair  followed  by  the  snake  dance. 


CHAPTER  HYMENEAL 

Robert  K.  Ward,  Mu  ’91  and  Miss  Jessie  Lou  Ekey,  Monday, 
December  4,  at  Warren,  Ohio.  They  are  at  home  at  Sagamore 
Apartment,  664  West  Onondaga  street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

George  H.  Keck,  Alpha  Deuteron  ’34,  and  Miss  LaVina  Antey, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Laura  M.  Antey,  February  3,  at  Neoga,  111. 

John  Roy  McLaughlin,  I ’14  and  Miss  Mary  Rudolph,  January 
23,  1934,  at  Yuma,  Arizona. 
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The  Chapter  Authorial 

HENRY  SAVAGE,  Jr.,  Psi  23,  is  the  author  of  a discussion  on 
“American  Goes  Socialistic,”  which  is  just  off  the  press  of 
Dorrance  & Go.,  Philadelphia.  The  book  has  already  attracted 
a great  deal  of  favorable  comment,  as  the  author  has  succeeded  in 
making  a rather  dull  and  drab  subject  interesting  in  almost  every 
page. 

The  first  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  a review  of  the 
constitution  and  the  attempt  to  make  individualism  supreme  over  the 
government.  He  traces  the  development  of  American  political  ideas 
from  that  day  to  this,  showing  a steady  growth  in  the  power  of  the 
state  against  the  continued  loss  of  liberty  by  the  individual. 

He  refers  to  the  fact  that  altho  the  socialist  party  seldom  could 
get  a corporal’s  guard  to  the  polls,  practically  all  of  its  remedies 
are  being  tried  by  the  present  administration.  In  fact,  he  avers,  the 
constitution  is  little  better  than  a dead  fetisch  to  which  only  a few 
longer  pay  reverence. 

The  “revolt  of  the  masses”  has  caused  our  government  to  take 
on  characteristics,  originally  foreign  to  it,  characteristic  fundament- 
ally socialistic,  characteristics,  when  regarded  together,  so  momen- 
tous that  it  is  no  misnomer  to  call  the  United  States  a socialistic 
nation.  Among  the  more  pregnant  of  these  socialistic  innovations 
are:  (i)  a vast  system  of  free  public  benefits ; (2)  government  own- 
ership of  business  enterprises;  (3)  an  extensive  system  of  regula- 
tion of  private  business;  (4)  a bureaucratic  government  largely  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  electorate;  (5)  taxation  that  amounts  to  a 
requisition  of  a large  portion  of  the  national  income ; (6)  a system 
of  disproportionate  taxation  of  the  rich  for  the  benefit  of  the 
masses;  (7)  extensive  abridgment  of  the  sanctity  of  private  pro- 
perty; (8)  laws  especialy  favoring  the  lower  classes  in  the  economic 
scale;  (9)  a rising  system  of  provisions  to  insure  economic  security 
for  all. 

Mr.  Savage  reaches  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  better  to 
avoid  complete  socialism,  as  well  as  unrestricted  individualism,  and 
believes  the  best  solution  will  be  found  by  limiting  the  number  of 
things  that  may  be  organized. 
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ILLINOIS  HAS  THREE 

Three  out  of  the  five  regulars 
on  the  Illinois  basketball  team 
are  Phi  Sigs — Froschauer,  Gutt- 
schow  and  Braun — Froschauer 
and  Guttschow  making  the  bas- 
kets for  the  team  as  forwards, 
while  Braunie  keeps  the  oppon- 


GUTTSCHOW 
Forward,  Illinois 


ents  from  scoring,  while  drop- 
ping in  a basket  or  two  now  and 
then  himself. 

These  three  athletes  room  to- 


gether at  the  Alpha  Deuteron 
house,  and  each  one  sees  to  it 
that  the  other  two  are  not  neg- 
lecting their  scholastic  standing. 

Froschauer  is  one  of  those 
versatile  athletes  who  can  do  well 
in  almost  any  kind  of  a game. 
He  has  been  a letter  man  on  the 
varsity  football  team  for  two 
years  playing  first  string  half- 
back. This  is  his  second  year  in 
basketball  and  he  is  generally 
conceded  to  be  the  most  useful 
man  on  the  floor  that  Illinois 
has.  He  is  in  line  for  the  cap- 
taincy next  year.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  he  is  well  up  among  the 


BRAUN 
Guard,  Illinois 
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leaders  in  scoring  in  the  Big  Ten. 

Guttschow  is  one  of  Coach 
Ruby’s  finds  this  year  To  be 
sure  Roy  was  out  for  practice 
last  year,  but  he  wasn’t  quite  hot 
enough  to  establish  himself  on 
the  first  string.  This  year,  how- 


FROSCHAUER 
Forward,  Illinois 


ever,  it  was  different.  Roy  out- 
played his  competition  and  by  the 
time  the  conference  games  be- 
gan he  was  playing  along  side 
of  Froschauer  as  a forward,  and 
making  Frank  do  his  best  to 
keep  ahead  of  him.  Roy  is  quick 
as  a flash  and  is  playing  a great 
game  for  Illinois. 


Braunie,  the  third  Phi  Sig  on 
the  first  string,  has  made  the 
team  in  his  sophomore  year. 
Like  Guttschow  when  the  season 
opened  he  was  warming  a seat 
on  the  bench,  but  his  worth  was 
soon  demonstrated  and  when  the 
team  got  out  on  the  floor,  he 
was  one  of  the  regular  guards. 


OMEGA  DEUTERON 

Again  Omega  Deuteron  has 
been  very  fortunate  in  being  well 
represented  on  the  various  bas- 
ketball squads  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California  and  at 
the  present,  Browning,  Findlay, 
and  Muth  are  on  the  varsity. 
Thorpe  is  our  sole  representative 
with  the  Freshmen ; and  Kilgore 
and  Foster  are  playing  with  the 
Spartans,  which  is  composed  of 


MUTH 

Basketball,  Southern  California 
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those  ineligible  or  who  can’t  quite 
make  the  varsity. 

At  the  end  of  the  interfrater- 
nity  basketball  season,  the  local 


BROWNING 

Forward,  Southern  California 


chapter  was  in  second  place,  only 
losing  to  the  Pi  Kappa  Alpha’s 
by  a narrow  margin  in  the  final 
game. 

Ward  Browning  plays  for- 
ward, and  has  proven  himself 
very  valuable  both  as  a floor- 
man  and  in  hitting  the  “bucket.” 
Ward  also  plays  end  on  the  Tro- 
jan football  team.  This  is  the 
second  year  on  the  varsity  for 
Browning  and  he  expects  to  play 
a lot  of  basketball  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season  and  next 
year. 

Lawrence  “Hop”  Findlay  holds 
down  one  of  the  guard  positions 
so  well  that  Coach  Barry  has  a 
hard  time  in  choosing  between 


his  three  first-string  guards.  In 
handling  the  ball,  Hop  has  no  su- 
perior. He  has  recently  been 
elected  president  of  the  chapter ; 
so  Brother  Findlay  now  has  an 
added  interest  to  absorb  his  time. 

Bob  Muth  was  a star  on  the 
Freshman  team  last  year,  and  he 
has  been  playing  very  well  as 
a substitute  forward  behind 
Browning.  Brother  Muth  is  a 
small  man  for  basketball,  but  he 
makes  this  up  with  speed  and  ac- 
curacy. 

Pledge  Jack  Thorpe  is  play- 
ing regularly  in  one  of  the  guard 
positions  on  the  Frosh  team.  He 
came  to  Southern  California  as  a 
star  high  school  player  from 
Iowa.  This  state  is  also  claimed 
as  “home”  by  Muth,  Browning 


FINDLAY 

Guard,  Southern  California 

and  Findlay ; so,  much  of  the 
success  of  these  teams  can  be 
credited  to  Iowa. 

Guy  Kilgore,  a transfer,  is  in- 
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elgible  for  this  reason,  but  he  has 
played  so  well  on  the  Spartans 
that  many  critics  claim  him 
good  enough  to  play  on  the  var- 
sity right  now. 

Jay  Foster  broke  a leg  as  a 
Freshman  and  this  has  deterred 
him  a little,  'but  he  is  playing 
good  ball  with  the  Spartans  also. 

Track  and  baseball  will  soon 
follow  basketball  and  Omega 
Deuteron  will  have  Smith,  Bush, 
Pollard,  Kerr  and  Alaire  in  these 
sports. 


CHI  CHAPTER 

Chi  chapter,  at  Williams,  has 
made  rapid  strides  forward  in 
athletics  and  at  present  we  are 
proudly  displaying  the  College  In- 


CHUCK  PARKHURST 
Track,  Williams 


tramural  championship  cup.  Last 
year  under  the  inspiring  manage- 
ment of  Brother  Jim  Everhart, 
we  placed  consistently  high  in  all 
intramural  sports  and  captured 


FRANK  JENNINGS 
Athlete,  Williams 

several  individual  championships. 
This  year  we  are  jealously  de- 
fending our  trophy  and  we  are 
doing  very  well. 

Our  basketball  team  is  striving 
to  retain  its  honors  and  under  the 
able  captaincy  of  Brother  Chuck 
Parkhurst,  Bus  Loughlin,  Walt 
Woodruff,  Frank  Jennings 
and  Hank  Crawford  are  fly- 
ing Chi’s  colors.  The  team  is 
almost  intact  from  last  year,  a 
fact  which  is  reflected  in  the  pre- 
cise and  snappy  passwork  of  the 
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quintet.  Each  one  of  these  is 
an  outstanding  athlete  and  has 
made  a name  for  himself  on  the 
campus. 

Bro.  Parkhurst  is  not  only  an 


standing  intramural  athlete,  par- 
ticipating in  everything  from 
badminton  to  touch-football.  He 
won  his  numerals  in  tennis  last 
Spring  and  is  an  ideal  man  for 
the  center  pivot  position  on  our 
basketball  team. 

Brother  Crawford  is  probably 
the  outstanding  athlete  in  college 
for  his  weight.  A potential  Phi 
Bete,  his  athletic  forte  is  wrest- 
ling where  he  stars  in  the  135  lb. 
class.  He  won  his  letter  in  la- 
crosse last  Spring  and  is  unde- 
feated in  three  years  of  intra- 
mural tennis  competition. 

Brother  Stan  Hooper  is  swim- 
ming on  the  college  swimming 
team  in  the  medley  relay.  The 
Williams  tankmen,  incidentally, 
are  coached  by  Brother  Charles 
Graham. 

Brother  Sew  Hanmer  is  man- 
ager of  the  1937  swimming  team 


CRAWFORD 
Wrestling,  Williams 

excellent  student  but  is  also  on 
the  Winter  track  team  and  plays 
trumpet  in  the  Williams  Purple 
Knights.  He  recently  resigned  as 
chapter  secretary  to  assume  his 
duties  as  house  steward. 

Brother  Loughlin,  also  a fine 
student,  shoots  in  the  low  7o’s  in 
golf  and  is  almost  certain  to  gain 
a place  on  the  college  golf  team 
this  spring. 

Brother  Woodruff  gained  his 
numerals  in  baseball  last  Spring 
and  he  is  sure  to  make  his  pres- 
ence felt  on  the  college  diamond 
next  Spring. 

Brother  Jennings  is  our  out- 


STA1V HOOPER 
Swimming',  Williams 
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BASKETBALL  TEAM — "WILLIAMS 
Top  Row:  Hanmer,  Woodruff,  Huston.  Jennings 
Lower  Row:  Loughlin,  Parkhurst,  Crawford. 


and  was  also  a soccer  player  last 
Fall. 

Brother  Hank  Hilles  has  been 
a regular  on  the  college  soccer 
team  for  two  years  where  he  has 


starred  at  center  halfback. 

Chi  chapter  in  sport  is  climb- 
ing fast  and  we  are  eagerly  an- 
ticipating a furtherance  of  our 
victories  in  this  field. 


AT  TENNESSEE 

Kirk — After  a very  successful 
year  in  1932-1933,  Albert  (Red) 
Kirk  was  elected  captain  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee  1933- 
1934  basketball  team.  His  per- 
formance has  been  excellent  in 
every  respect.  He  is  a plucky 
fighter,  and  thrills  basketball 
fans  with  his  spectacular  long 
shots. 

Phillips— William  (Cv)  Phil- 
lips again  this  year  has  been 
high  point  man  in  most  of  the 
games  Tennessee  has  played  this 
year.  Cy  won  a berth  on  the  my- 
thical All-Southeastern  Confer- 
ence second  team  last  year,  and 


the  indications  are  that  he  is 
slated  for  a first  position  this 
year.  Although  he  is  best  at  for- 
ward, Phillips  has  played  center, 
and,  at  times,  guard.  His  best 
point  is  his  consistency. 

Felts — Although  Hugh  Felts 
received  a broken  ankle  in  the 
midle  of  the  season  last  year,  he 
worked  hard  and  gained  a posi- 
tion as  guard  on  this  year’s 
squad.  That  was  at  the  first  of 
the  season.  Now  Felts  has  for- 
gotten he  ever  had  a broken  bone, 
and  is  one  of  Coach  Britton’s 
most  dependable  guards.  He  al- 
so has  surprised  many  fans  with 
lbs  “crips”  and  quick  breaks. 
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IOTA  DEUTERON 

Kansas  State  College 
Brother  Parker  is  our  out- 
standing political  and  social 


PARKER 
Kansas  State 


agent.  He  is  vice-president  of 
Senior  Men’s  Pan-Hellenic,  and 
is  secretary-treasurer  of  the  1934 
Royal  Purple , student  year  book 
at  Kansas  State.  He  is  known 
universally  on  the  campus  as 
“Parker,”  and  R.  L.  is  the  only 
name  he  has. 

Iota  Deuteron’s  controlling  in- 
terest in  the  military  department 
was  maintained  successfully  this 
year  by  Brother  Dixon  who  was 
selected  as  Lieut.  Colonel  by  the 
Military  Department.  Dick  com- 
pleted his  course  at  the  end  of 
last  semester,  but  is  remaining  to 


begin  work  on  his  master’s. 
Brothers  E.  E.  Wheatly,  and 
Don  Fox  also  held  offices  in  the 
department  as  Cadet  captains. 

Brother  Weller  is  our  only 
varsity  basketball  man.  “Doc” 
has  been  out  for  several  years, 
and  returned  to  Kansas  State  this 
year  to  make  good  both  in  foot- 
ball and  basketball.  Pledge  Buck 
Ashton  is  carrying  on  as  captain 
of  the  freshman  basketball  team. 

As  to  spring  sports,  Brother 
Marin  Schrader  will  very  prob- 
ably make  the  varsity  baseball 
team  as  catcher.  “Speck”  caught 
on  the  team  a number  of  years 
ago,  but  has  been  out  of  school 
for  several  years.  Pledge  Teddy 
McClurg  is  out  for  track  with  a 
big  chance  of  making  good. 


DALE  D.  DIXON 
Kansas  Aggie 
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AT  ST.  JOHN’S 

Brother  Ed  Butterworth  is 
Sigma’s  representative  on  the 
basketball  team,  and  he  alone  is 
more  than  enough.  Ed  is  the 
most  consistant  scorer  on  the 


LEE.  EICHORST 
St.  John's 


team  and  is  among  the  leaders  in 
the  state.  This  however,  does 
not  affect  his  excellent  team 
work  and  steady  defensive  play. 
We  expect  Ed  to  be  all-Maryland 
center  this  year. 

Sigma  has  two  other  outstand- 
ing athletes  who  have  achieved 
local  fame  this  year  in  football 
and  boxing.  Brother  Lou  Eick- 
wort  started  the  football  season 
as  a halfback  but  was  later  shift- 
ed to  the  line  where  his  defensive 
work  was  greatly  lauded.  Pledge 
Asburg  Lee,  a first  year  man, 
made  his  letter  as  an  end  and  is 
considered  by  the  coaches  as  an 
excellent  prospect  for  years  to 
come.  Pledge  Lee  is  also  ex- 


pected to  star  behind  the  plate 
for  the  newly  organized  baseball 
team. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

U,psilon  Deuteron  chapter,  af- 
ter a slow  start,  has  consistently 
bettered  its  standing  in  the  intra- 
mural basketball  race.  The  team, 
led  by  Brothers  Fry  and  Fuller, 
has  gradually  pushed  itself  up 
among  the  first  ten  clubs.  Phi 
Sig  is  represented  on  the  var- 
sity basketball  team  of  the  Uni- 
versity by  Brother  P.  Felix  Ka- 
veny.  Since  we  finished  in  sec- 
ond place  in  the  intramural  bas- 
ketball loop  last  year,  the  team 
is  priming  for  a championship 
club  this  year. 


IOTA 

We  have  one  member  on  the 
varsity  squad,  Bro.  Raymond 
Moser  ’35,  and  another,  Bro. 
Fred  Hornburch  ’24,  is  manager 
of  the  varsity  team. 

Recently  Brothers  F.  Gitzen- 
danner  ’34,  F.  Hornburch  ’34  and 
J.  Boustead  ’35  were  initiated  in- 
to Tau  Beta  Pi,  the  honorary  en- 
gineering society. 

On  Founders’  Day  we  expect 
to  hold  a dinner  at  the  chapter 
house. 

PHI  SIGS  AT  UNION 

Although  Beta  is  not  repre- 
sented on  the  college  basketball 
team,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
there  are  no  basketball  players 
among  the  Phi  Sigs  at  Union.  In 
the  inter  fraternity  basketball 
tournament,  not  yet  completed 
Phi  Sigma  Kappa  has  made  a 
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the  majority  of  its  games.  Near- 
ly all  the  brothers  have  a place 
on  the  fraternity  team. 

Although  not  a major  sport, 
hockey  at  Union  is  as  popular  as 
basketball.  The  success  of  the 
Union  team  this  winter  has  been 
dependent  in  a large  measure  up- 
on Brother  Neumann’s  fine  de- 
fense work  in  the  cage. 

In  the  field  of  scholarship 
Beta  has  a most  worthy  repre- 
sentative. Brother  Horwath,  who 
is  also  captain  and  manager  of 
golf  has  recently  been  elected  to 
associate  membership  in  Sigma 
Xi.  The  end  of  the  first  semes- 
ter found  the  scholastic  average 
of  the  fraternity  high  above  the 
all  men’s  average  and  Phi  Sigma 
Kappa  ranking  among  the  first 
ten  fraternities  on  the  campus. 

Beta  plans  to  celebrate  the  ini- 
tiation of  eight  pledges  and 
Founders’  Day  with  a banquet  to 
be  held  at  the  Alps  Grill,  Sche- 
nectady, on  February  24,  1934. 
Brother  Dr.  Root  of  Albany,  and 
Brother  Don  Hamilton,  Regional 
vice-president  will  be  the  princi- 
pal speakers. 


PSI  CHAPTER 

Orlin  Rogers  is  our  lone  var- 
sity player  this  year  but  his  bril- 
liant work  has  made  up  for  the 
lack  of  representation.  Woody, 
who  is  in  his  third  year  at  the 
University,  starred  for  the  fresh- 
man basketball  and  baseball 
teams,  the  varsity  teams  in  both 
sports  last  year.  Now,  he  is 
playing  a wonderful  game  in  the 
forward  position  and  this  spring 
will  be  the  star  pitcher  on  the 


baseball  team  when  he  is  not 
holding  down  the  position  of  cen- 
ter field. 

Frank  Sippley,  who  starred  for 
three  years  in  the  Virginia  back- 
field,  this  year  coached  the 
freshmen  football  team. 

Reg  Hudson  of  last  year’s  bas- 
ketball team  is  coaching  the  fresh- 
men basketball  team  and  so  far 
has  an  undefeated  team. 

Harry  Tolin  held  down  the  po- 
sition of  first  string  fullback  on 
the  freshman  football  team  and  is 
a likely  candidate  for  next  year’s 
varsity,  especially  in  his  show- 
ing in  winter  practice. 

Englehard,  after  starring  on 
the  freshmen  swimming  team,  is 
now  winning  events  for  the  var- 
sity in  the  dashes. 

Hoghland  and  Terry  are  Man- 
ager and  Assistant  Manager  of 
the  varsity  baseball  team. 

Swoope  was  the  most  likely 
candidate  for  the  135  pound  class 
on  the  Virginia  boxing  team  but 
unfortunately  was  ineligible  for 
competition. 


AMES  HAS  GOOD  PLEDGES 

Gamma  Deuteron’s  17  pledges 
have  been  doing  their  bit  towards 
helping  in  the  growth  and  repre- 
sentation of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa 
about  the  Iowa  State  campus. 
They  have  stormed  the  ranks  of 
the  prep  wrestlers,  made  their  de- 
but as  prep  swimmers  and  track 
men,  engaged  in  the  man’s  sport 
of  polo  and  even  taken  up  the  an- 
cient art  of  fencing.  Musicians 
and  literary  lights  are  here  too — 
and  when  it  comes  to  social  life — 
Phi  Sgma  Kappa  rates. 
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XI  DEUTERON 

Joe  Gibson,  Law  Student  from 
Cookeville,  Tenn.,  was  elected 
President  of  Xi  Deuteron  Chap- 
ter for  the  winter  quarter  of  the 
I933~I934  school  year.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  men  in 
the  chapter,  and  the  results  of 
his  work  as  President  clearly 
show  that  he  is  among  the  most 
efficient  presidents  Xi  Deuteron 
has  known.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  is  a member  of  the  Beaver 
Club ; a member  of  Deutches 


Joe  Gibson  Mallory  & McAdoo 
Pres.  Tenn.  Tenn. 

Verein ; last  year  was  Phi  Sigma 
Kappa’s  representative  on  the 
University  of  Tennessee  Intra- 
Fraternity  council.  In  chapter 
fnatters,  aside  from  being  Pres- 
ident, he  did  excellent  work  on 
the  chapter  basketball  team, 
which  won  second  place  in  the 
intra-fraternity  basketball  tourn- 
ament. 

Mallory  and  McAdoo,  two 
recent  initiates  display  pins  with 
pride.  These  two  brothers  repre- 


sent the  long  and  short  of  Xi 
Deuteron’s  initiation  of  Febru- 
ary 9th. 


Sadler  Mallory  & Corbrey 

Tenn.  Tenn. 

Brother  Charles  I..  Sadler,  who 
was  recently  selected  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Grand  March  of  the 
mid -winter  Formal  Dances, 
shows  the  proper  way  to  exe- 
cute a perfect  “snob.”  Naturally 
however,  his  nature  is  exactly  op- 
posite from  the  nature  portrayed 
in  the  photo. 

Brother  Mallory  and  Pledge 
Corkrey  are  the  “before  and  af- 
ter taking”  of  Xi  Deuteron’s  bas- 
ketball team.  While  Mallory’s 
size  was  to  his  advantage  in  the 
games,  Corkrey’s  shortness  did 
not  seem  to  bother  him  in  the 
least.  Opponent’s  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  keep  up  with  “Corky.” 

Brother  Goode  delivers  with 
pleasure,  and  “Goat”  Pitt  receives 
with  a smile. 

Worthy  of  mention  is  Xi  Deute- 
ron’s inter-fraternity  basketball 
team.  Roach,  Mallory,  Gibson, 
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Sadler,  Long,  Corkrey,  Chance, 
and  Campbell  rendered  excellent 
performances  in  the  tournament. 


Goode  & Pitt 
Ten  11. 

They  lost  in  the  final  match  by  a 
mere  two  points,  the  final  score 
being  24-22.  Their  work  in  the 
tournament  brought  Xi  Deute- 
ron’s  intra-fraternity  athletic 
standing  from  14th  place  to  7th 
place.  Now,  with  volleyball,  play- 
ground ball,  baseball  and  track 
coming  up,  we  are  perfectly  con- 
fident that  we  shall  win  the  in- 
tra-fraternity athletic  cup  this 
year. 


PSI  CHAPTER 

Brother  Lem  Mayo  of  Ports- 
mouth, Virginia,  was  elected  to 
one  of  the  highest  offices  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  that  of 
President  of  the  class  of  1934. 
Lem,  a former  president  of  the 
chapter,  is  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent and  well  liked  men  on  the 
campus.  He  is  now  a senior  in 
medicine  and  an  honored  stud- 
ent and  will  receive  his  degree 
this  June. 

Two  years  ago,  Lem,  was  cap- 
tain of  varsity  basketball  team 
and  was  high  scorer  for  the  sea- 
son. Besides  that  he  won  his 


GEM  MAYO 
Psi  Chapter 

“V”  in  track,  starring  in  the  high 
jump.  This  winter  he  was  elect- 
ed to  the  “13”  club,  an  organiza- 
tion which  each  year  consists  of 
thirteen  most  prominent  men  in 
the  University. 

This  year  he  is  serving  his 
second  year  on  the  General  Ath- 
letic Association  Board  and  is 
frequently  called  upon  to  offici- 
ate the  First  Year  basketball 
games. 

Lem  is  a member  of  numerous 
societies,  among  those  being,  the 
Nu  Sigma  Nu,  medical  fraternity 
and  the  P.  K.  society,  an  organ- 
ization which  controls  the  Uni- 
versity dances. 

Socially,  the  chapter  has  been 
prominent  this  winter  with  sev- 
eral parties.  The  co-rushing 
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party  with  the  Chi  Omega  soror- 
ity was  a great  success  and  every 
Saturday  night  after  the  varsity 
boxing  matches  there  has  follow- 
ed a victrola  dance. 

The  house  team  won  the  Inter- 
fraternity playground  baseball 
championship  and  although  we 
were  eliminated  in  Touch-foot- 
ball we  are  one  of  the  top  rank- 
ing teams  in  basketball  having 
lost  only  one  game  by  two  points. 
The  team  has  been  very  much 
strengthened  by  the  playing  of 
Reg  Hudson,  coach  of  the  fresh- 
man basketball  team  and  star  cen- 
ter of  last  year’s  varsity  team. 
The  boxing  and  swimming  teams 
are  also  pointing  toward  their  re- 
spective cups. 

Maxwell  and  Graves  were 
elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Jim 
Grady,  who  is  the  second  man  to 
ever  finish  the  Engineering 
school  in  three  years,  was  elected 
to  Tau  Beta  Pi,  national  honor- 
ary engineering  fraternity.  He 
is  also  a member  of  Trigon  and 
A.  S.  C.  E.  O’Brien,  Trigon, 
chairman  of  A.  S.  M.  E. ; Mc- 
Carthy, A.  S.  C.  E. ; Poindexter, 
Delta  Sigma  Pi,  Commerce  fra- 
ternity ; German  Club,  a dance 
society,  Student  Assembly,  Sec- 
retary of  Y.  M.  C.  A. ; Hodgson, 
Westover.  Latimer,  are  members 
of  Phi  Alpha  Delta  law  frater- 
nity ; Smith,  Alpha  Kappa  Psi, 
commerce  fraternity;  Rogers, 
Historian  of  the  academic  school ; 
Handy,  Intermediate  Honors ; 
Haines,  Staff  of  “College  To- 
pics.” 


PI  CHAPTER 

At  this  time  Pi  chapter  is  lack- 


ing in  strength  for  the  current 
basketball  season.  Brother  Ken 
Shank  is  our  only  varsity  repre- 
sentative. Bro.  Bob  Gervin  is, 
however,  the  manager  of  the 
team.  Looking  forward  to  next 
year,  pledge  Len  Jaeger  will  be 
a potential  star.  He  is  the  star  of 
the  Frosh  team  this  year. 

The  house  team  is  not  as  strong 
as  last  year  due  to  the  graduation 
of  several  stars.  However  we 
expect  to  crash  through  in  one  of 
the  first  three  place. 

We  plan  to  observe  Founders’ 
Day  on  Saturday,  March  3.  At 
that  time  we  will  also  discuss 
plans  for  the  building  of  our  new 
house.  An  extensive  program  has 
been  arranged  for  our  “old 
timers”  and  we  expect  to  cele- 
brate the  occasion  in  such  a way 
that  it  will  remain  in  the  memo- 
ries of  those  attending  for  a long 
time. 


CAMPUS  ACTIVITIES  AT 
WASHINGTON  STATE 

Brother  Anderson : Varsity 

swimming,  President  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Eng.,  R. 

0.  T.  C.  Captain,  Vice-president 
Minor  “W”  club ; Vigilance  Com- 
mittee. 

Brother  Driver : President  A. 

1.  E.  E. 

Brother  Redfield : Alpha  Chi 
Sigma,  President  Associated 
Chemists,  Gray  “W”  Club;  Var- 
sity Track. 

Brother  McCaw:  Radio  an- 
nouncer for  KWSC  Evergreen 
columnist. 

Brother  Pospisil : Engineers’ 
Ball  Committee. 
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Brother  Uppman : President 

Civil  Engineers ; Vice-president 
Associated  Engineers,  Sigma 
Tau,  Pi  Mu  Epsilon,  Junior  Prom 
Committee,  Open  House  Com- 
mittee, Homecoming  Committee, 
Advanced  Military. 

Brother  Donati : Inter-collegi- 
ate Fencing  Champion,  National 
Secretary  of  Foil  and  Mask  Dra- 
matics. 

Pledge  Helander : President 

Forestry  Club. 

Brother  Briggs : Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  Evergreen  Editorial  Chief, 
Foil  and  Mask. 

Brother  Norin : National  Col- 
legiate Players,  Stage  Manager, 
College  Male  Quartet. 

Brother  Smith : Sigma  Tau, 
Alpha  Delta  Sigma,  Secretary  A. 
I.  E.  E.,  Engineers’  Ball  Com- 
mittee, Dads’  Day  Committee. 

Brother  Petrie : Chinook  Bus- 
iness Staff,  R.  O.  T.  C.  Captain. 

Brother  Siegfried : Chinook 

Business  Staff. 

Brother  Eilert : Chinook  Busi- 
ness Staff. 

Brother  Wellman : Alpha  Zeta. 

Brother  Hane : Treasurer  A.  I. 
E.  E.,  Washington  State  Engi- 
neer Reporter. 

Pledge  Warren : Quill  Club. 

Pledge  Balch  : Basketball  man- 
ager. 

AT  AMES 

Gamma  Deuteron  plans  to  cele- 
brate Founders’  Day  on  the  24th 


of  February — the  date  when 
President  Lafean  will  be  with 
the  chapter.  It  will  be  the  first 
meeting  of  most  of  the  brothers 
with  their  president  and  many  of 
the  alumni  are  already  making 
plans  to  be  back  for  the  com- 
memoration. 


DELTA  TRITON  ACTIVITIES 

Brother  Veon,  House  Presi- 
dent, Pres.  Pi  Tau  Sigma,  Pres. 
Student  Section  A.  S.  M.  E.,  Tau 
Beta  Pi,  Student  Senate,  and 
Distinguished  Student.  Beasley, 
Theta  Tau,  Student  Section  A. 
S.  M.  E.  Blume,  House  Secre- 
tary. Brown,  University  Band. 
Chasteen,  Skull  and  Crescent, 
Exponent  Staff,  Distinguished 
Student.  Fox,  University  Band, 
Associate  Editor  Agriculturist. 
Fulford,  Alpha  Zeta,  Ceres,  Uni- 
versity Dairy  Judging  Team. 
Harden,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Blue 
Key,  Editor  in  Chief  of  Agricult- 
urist,, Distinguished  Student. 
Longnecker,  House  Treasurer, 
Ceres,  Distinguished  Student. 
Nash,  Associate  Business  Mana- 
ger Agriculturist.  Smith,  Varsi- 
ty Debate  Team,  A.  S.  M.  E.  Ed- 
mundson,  University  Band,  Dis- 
tinguished Student.  Meyer,  Ex- 
ponent Business  Staff.  Stevens, 
Freshmen  Basketball.  Willis, 
Student  Senate. 

Smoker,  House  Vice-President, 
Hoof  and  Horn,  Alpha  Zeta, 
University  Livestock  Judging 
Team. 
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Phi  Sigs  Afield 

WILLIAM  WOOD 


The  San  Francisco  Masonic 
World  for  February  1934,  runs 
a picture  of  “Billy”  Wood,  Pa- 
cific coast  vice  president,  in  con- 
nection with  his  recent  elevation 
to  the  position  of  High  Priest  in 
San  Francisco  Chapter  No.  1,  R. 
A.  M. 

It  gives  his  biography  as  fol- 
lows : 

William  Flack  Wood,  born  in 
Lisbon,  New  York,  October  4, 
1885,  graduate  of  St.  Lawrence 
University  and  postgraduate 
work  at  Harvard  University  and 
University  of  California.  At 
present  agency  superintendent  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Fire  Insur- 


ance Company  in  connection  with 
John  A.  Whalley  office  at  433 
California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Past  Master  (1919)  of  Standard 
Lodge  No.  440,  F.  and  A.  M., 
Oakland,  California;  San  Fran- 
cisco, Chapter,  R.  A.  M.,  No.  1, 
San  Francisco,  California ; St. 
Lawrence  Council  No.  77,  Pots- 
dam, New  York,  and  Ogdens- 
burg  Commandery  No.  54,  Og- 
densburg,  New  York;  Central 
City  Consistory,  S.  P.  R.  S.  No. 
3,  Syracuse,  New  York ; member 
of  the  Piedmont  City  Council, 
Piedmont,  California,  being  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Parks  and 
Playgrounds,  and  National  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council  of  the 
Phi  Sigma  Kappa  Fraternity. 


Alumni  Notes 


“PINKIE”  ROEFER  MURDERED 

The  press  dispatches  of  Janu- 
ary 15  contained  a brief  account 
of  the  murder  of  Carl  M. 
(Pinkie)  Roefer,  Alpha  Deu- 
teron  T4,  which  occurred  at 
Gulfport,  Miss.,  the  night  before. 

Considerable  mystery  sur- 
rounds the  cause  leading  up  to 
his  slaying,  as  neither  a motive 
nor  a probable  assailant  has  been 
uncovered  to  date. 

It  seems  that  he  went  to  his 
room  Sunday  night  the  14th  of 
January,  and  the  next  morning 
he  was  found  there  unclothed  and 
beaten  into  insensibility,  while  he 
had  been  strangled  to  make  sure 
of  his  immediate  death. 

He  was  not  known  to  have  any 
enemies  or  questionable  associ- 


ates, so  that  the  cause  of  his 
death  remains  a profound  mys- 
tery. 

“Pinkie”  was  a loyal  Phi  Sig 
while  at  Illinois  and  in  later  life. 
He  attended  the  Worcester  con- 
vention in  1916,  and  also  the  one 
in  Chicago  four  years  later. 

After  leaving  school  he  was 
employed  for  a number  of  years 
as  advertising  manager  of  the 
Urbana  Daily  Courier,  of  which 
the  editor'  of  The  Signet  is  the 
publisher. 

“Pinkie”  Roefer  was  warm 
hearted  and  friendly.  He  never 
intentionally  did  anything  wrong 
or  unfair.  It  is  hard  to  under- 
stand how  anyone  could  make 
themselves  believe  that  he  deserv- 
ed the  fate  that  overtook  him. 
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DIRECTORY 

Officers  1932-1934 
The  Council 


President — 

Raymond  G.  Lafean,  M T9,  Frick  Bldg.,  P.  O.  Box  1146,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Vice  Presidents — 

Don  A Hamilton,  Ea  ii,  329  Burncoat  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

John  F.  Humes,  M ’23,  106  College  Hall,  Univ.  of  Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Charles  R.  Huff,  a ’26,  907  15th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Frank  Smith,  aa  ’22,  100  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Urbana,  111. 
William  F.  Wood,  « ’10,  433  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Director  of  Finances — 

Earl  F.  Schoening,  Aa  *21,  Suite  1000,  100  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111, 
Director  of  Scholarship — 

Carl  Morrow,  Xa  Fac.,  Washington  State  College,  Pullman,  Wash. 

At  Large — 

John  H.  Marchmont,  © 10,  4 W.  43rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Secretary-T  reasurer — 

Ralph  J.  Watts,  A ’0 7,  742  East  John  St.,  Appleton,  Wis. 


Finance 
Harry  M.  Cregier, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1, 

Schenectady,  N.  Y, 

George  Swan, 

1012  Park  Building, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

William  C.  Baxter, 

1163  Calvert  Building, 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Arnold  R.  Jones, 

Budget  Department, 

Topeka,  Kansas. 

E.  O.  Ramsay, 
c-o  E.  J.  Miner  & Co., 

Central  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Deputies 
Region  I 

Region  II 

Region  III 

Region  IV 

Region  V 


Scholarship 
Roland  H.  Verbeck, 
Mass.  State  College, 
Amherst,  Mass. 
Samuel  F.  Snyder, 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Edgar  F.  Russell, 

3705  Reservoir  Road,  N.  W.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

C.  W.  Reeder, 

Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus.  Ohio. 

Carl  Morrow, 

Pullman,  Washington. 


The  Supreme  Court 

Joseph  H.  Batt,  Chancellor,  A ’14,  401  Evans  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Charles  H.  Ruedi,  Recorder,  Aa  T 7,  137  E.  Main  St.,  Decatur,  111. 

Howard  F.  Dunham,  T ’ii,  River  Ridge,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Horace  R.  Barnes,  M Ti,  928  Virginia  Ave.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Alvin  T.  Burrows,  A ’03,  in  N.  Race  St.,  Urbana,  111. 

William  A.  McIntyre,  m ’04,  1616  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gilbert  J.  Morgan,  h ’o 7,  Baltimore  Trust  Bldg.,  10  Light  St.,  Baltimore. 
Joseph  E.  Root,  A ’76,  904  Main  St.,  Hartford,  Conn 
George  J.  Vogel,  r ’91,  Torrington,  Conn. 

Endowment  Fund  Trustees 

Karl  W.  FI.  Scholz,  M,  Logan  Hall,  U.  of  P.,  Philadelphia.  Term  ends  1934 
Joseph  H.  Batt,  A,  801  Evans  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Term  ends  in  1936. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  CHAPTERS 

A— MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  COLLEGE,  AMHERST,  MASS. 

Adviser  Roland  H.  Verbeek,  Amherst,  Mass. 

B— UNION...  201  SEWARD  PL.,  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Adviser,  H.  M.  Cregier,  R.  F.  D.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

r— CORNELL.  702  UNIVERSITY  AVE.,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

Adviser,  Herman  Diederichs,  Cornell  lUniversity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

A— WEST  VIRGINIA.  672  N.  HIGH  ST.,  MORGANTOWN,  W.  VA. 

Adviser,  D.  C.  Garrison,  229  Wilson  Ave.,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
z— c.  C.  N.  Y.  469  W.  140TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Adviser,  Robert  J.  Delaney,  208  Wyckoff  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

H— MARYLAND.  PRINCETON  AND  DARTMOUTH  STS.,  COLLEGE 
PARK,  MD.  Adviser,  E.  B.  Daniels,  Univ.  of  Md.,  College  Park,  Md 

1—  STEVENS.  810  HUDSON  ST.,  HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

Adviser,  Lester  A.  Mersfelder,  33  Cedar  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

K— PENN  STATE.  STATE  COLLEGE,  PA. 

Adviser,  Dr.  J.  Ben  Hill,  State  College,  Pa. 

A — GEORGE  WASHINGTON.  1822  EYE  ST.,  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON, 
D.  C.  Adviser,  Norman  S.  Meese,  410  Carroll  Ave.,  Takoma  Park,  Md. 
M— PENNSYLVANIA.  3618  LOCUST  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Adviser,  Thomas  S.  Wilson,  4801  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

N— LEHIGH.  406  DELAWARE  AVE.,  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

Adviser,  Thos.  Ayre  Jr.,  600  S.  Hoeffert  St.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

H— ST.  LAWRENCE.  78  PARK  ST.,  CANTON,  N.  Y. 

Adviser,  Chas  E.  Bowers. 

O— M.  I.  T.  487  COMMONWEALTH  AVE.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Adviser,  I.  Chenery  Salmon,  463  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass, 
n— FRANKLIN  & MARSHALL,  437  W.  JAMES  ST.,  LANCASTER,  PA, 
Adviser,  J.  Shober  Barr,  700  S.  W.  End  Ave.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

2—  ST.  JOHN’S.  CAMPUS,  ANNAPOLIS,  MD.  Adviser,  Walter  B.  E^ey, 
c-o  McKubin,  Goodrich  & Co.,  Redwood  & South  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

T— DARTMOUTH.  HANOVER,  N.  H. 

Adviser,  John  Parker,  Hanover,  N.  PI. 

Y— BROWN.  406  BROOK  ST.,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Adviser,  Joseph  H.  Cull,  270  Blackstone  Blvd.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

$ — SWARTHMORE.  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 

Adviser,  Herbert  L.  Brown,  167  E.  26th  St.,  Chester,  Pa. 

X — WILLIAMS.  WILLIAM STOWN,  MASS. 

Adviser,  Edwin  K.  Bertine,  9 W.  Prospect  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
— UNIVERSITY  PARK,  CHARLOTTESVILLE,  VA.  P.  O.  BOX  1398, 
UNIV.  VA.  Adviser,  Dr.  D.  C.  Wilson,  U.  of  Va.,  University,  Va. 
n— CALIFORNIA.  2438  WARRING  ST.,  BERKELEY,  CALIF. 

Chas.  C.  Bowen,  1440  Broadway,  Oakland,  Calif. 

A A — ILLINOIS.  1004  S.  SECOND  ST.,  CHAMPAIGN,  ILL. 

C.  A.  Webber,  508  W.  Vermont  St.,  Urbana,  111. 

BA— MINNESOTA.  317  18TH  AVE.,  S.E.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Adviser,  Roswell  Rehnke,  639  Plymouth  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
rA — IOWA  STATE.  142  GRAY  ST.,  AMES,  IOWA. 

Adviser  E.  F.  Graff,  525  Ash  Ave.,  Ames,  Iowa. 
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Aa— MICHIGAN.  1043  BALDWIN  AVE.,  ANN  ARBOR,  MICH. 

Adviser,  P.  H.  Jeserich,  721  N.  University  Ave.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

EA — W.  P.  I.  11  DEAN  ST.,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Adviser,  E.  E.  Royal,  12  Dorothy  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

HA— NEVADA.  737  LAKE  ST.,  RENO,  NEV. 

Adviser,  T.  IL.  Withers,  Box  573,  Reno,  Nev. 

©A — ORE.  AGRI.  COLL.  14TH  & JACKSON  STS.,  CORVALLIS,  ORE. 
Adviser,  Joseph  E.  Simmons,  234  N.  30th  St.,  Corvallis,  Ore. 

IA— KANSAS  STATE.  1630  HUMBOLDT,  MANHATTAN,  KAN. 

Adviser,  Maurice  C.  Moggie,  Kansas  State  College,  Manhattan,  Kans. 

Ka — GEORGIA  TECH.  768  SPRING  ST.,  N.W.,  ATLANTA,  GA. 
Adviser,  Henry  M.  Powell,  408  Healy  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

A A — UN IV.  OF  WASH.  4536  18TH  AVE.,  N.E.,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 
Adviser,  F.  D.  Couden,  403  Lyon  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Ma — MONTANA.  1011  GERALD  AVE.,  MISSOULA,  MONT. 

Adviser,  Thos.  C.  Spaulding,  414  Edith  St.,  Missoula,  Mont. 

NA— STANFORD  U.  LOMITA  DR.  & MAYFIELD  AVE.,  STANFORD, 
CALIF.  Adviser,  D.  R.  Nugent,  Menlo  Junior  College,  Menlo,  Calif. 

SA — TENNESSEE.  1816  WEST  CUMBERLAND  AVE.,  KNOVXILLE, 
TENN.  Adviser,  T.  N.  Johnston,  226  Keith  Ave.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Oa— ALABAMA.  1423  UNIVERSITY  AVE.,  TUSCALOOSA,  ALA. 
Adviser,  Dr.  S.  V.  McCall,  416  First  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg.,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

nA— OHIO  STATE.  325  FIFTEENTH  AVE.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
Adviser,  Ed.  S.  Drake,  Ohio  Union,  O.  S.  U.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PA— GETTYSBURG.  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 

Adviser,  Wm.  C.  Waltemyer,  'Gettysburg,  Pa. 

2A— NEBRASKA.  348  14TH  ST.,  LINCOLN,  NEB. 

Adviser,  Allen  L.  Bechter,  2618  Ryons  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

TA— CARNEGIE...  4929  FORBES  ST.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Adviser,  Geo.  M.  Swan,  1012  Park  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Ya— NORTH  CAROLINA...  CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C. 

" Adviser,  Robert  B.  Lawson,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

3>A— KENTUCKY.  211  E.  MAXWELL  ST.,  LEXINGTON,  KY. 

Adviser,  A.  L.  Atchison,  Fayette  Bank  Bldg.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

XA — WASHINGTON  STATE.  PULLMAN,  WASH. 

Adviser,  Harry  O.  Kent,  312  Symons  Bldg.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

\]>A — OREGON.  EUGENE,  ORE. 

Adviser,  Louis  P.  Artau,  Eugene,  Ore. 
fiA — SOUTHERN  CALIF.  854  W.  ADAMS  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Adviser,  Henry  Segretti,  2221  Earl  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

AT— WESLEYAN.  WESLEYAN  PL.,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 

BT — KNOX.  185  W.  SOUTH  ST.,  GALESBURG,  ILL. 

Adviser,  Chas.  J.  Adarnee,  592  N.  Chambers,  Galesburg,  111. 

rT— SOUTH  CAROLINA.  1622  GREEN  ST.,  COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

Adviser,  J.  E.  Norwood,  615  Pickens  St.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

At — PURDUE.  216  WALDRON  ST.,  W.  LAFAYETTE,  IND. 

Adviser,  Fred  E.  Robbins,  Route  1,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
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ALUMNI  CLUBS 

Amherst  — Secretary,  Philip  H Smith.  Amherst,  Mass. 

Baltimore — Secretary,  Charles  W.  Mellican  Jr.,  216  Woodland  Ave.,  Home- 
wood,  Ala.  Luncheon  every  Thursday,  Engineers’  Club,  12:30  p.m. 

Birmingham — Secretary,  James  A.  Zobel,  Alabama  Power  Co.  Dinner  first 
Wednesday  of  month,  Bankhead  Hotel. 

Boston — Geo.  P.  Rupert,  Jr.,  470  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.  Call  Sec- 
retary, I.  Chenery  Salmon,  463  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  for  meeting 
place. 

Chicago — Secretary,  Alex  Wilson,  Inter  fraternity  Club,  106  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
Luncheon  every  Tuesday,  12:15,  Interfraternity  Club,  106  S.  Wabash  Ave. 

Columbus — Ed.  S.  Drake,  Ohio  Union,  O.  S.  C.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Detroit — President  Arthur  F.  Bassett,  150  W.  Fort.  Luncheons  first 
Monday  of  month,  Harmonie  Society,  267  E.  Grand  River  Ave. 

Knoxville — President,  Thomas  N.  Johnston,  226  Keith  Ave.,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.  Maxwell  Anderson,  1203  Highland  Ave.,  Knoxville,  secretary. 

Milwaukee — Secretary,  Thomas  O.  Hertsberg,  Bankers  Building,  E.  Wis- 
consin Ave.,  and  North  Water  St. 

Minnesota — Secretary.  R.  B.  Rehnke,  4733  Abbott  Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  Luncheon  every  Wednesday,  Andrews  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Nashville — President,  C-  B.  Summer,  Baxter  Ave.  Sec.,  Jim  Whitney, 
Iverson  Ave.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

New  York — Secretary,  Henry  A.  Manz,  30  W.  44th  St.  Luncheon  every 
Thursday,  12  :3o  at  55  W.  44th,  N-  Y. 

Philadelphia  Club — G.  Lloyd  Wilson,  474  Gerhard  St.,  Roxborough,  Phila., 
Pa.  Dinner  first  Tuesday  in  the  month  at  Mu  Chapter  House-  Program 

Pittsburgh — Secretary,  Wm.  J.  Brisbin,  1920  Newmeyer  St.,  Swissvale,  Pa. 

San  Francisco — Secretary,  Robert  R.  Porter,  647  Seventh  Ave.  Luncheon, 
first  Wednesday  of  each  month,  Dick’s  Tavern,  No.  1 Spring  street,  at  12:15. 

Seattle — Secretary  C.  Marc  Miller,  808  Am.  Bank  Bldg.  Luncheon  every 
Friday  at  12,  College  Club. 

Southern  California — Secretary,  Harold  Viault,  109  S.  Kilkea  drive,  Los 
Angeles.  Business  meeting,  first  Tuesday  of  Month,  6:30  p.  m-,  University 
club. 

Spokane — Secretary,  Fred  E.  English,  422  Walnut  St.  Dinner  third 
Monday  of  every  month,  University  Club  6:15  p.  m.  Lunch  Tuesday,  11:30 
to  1 :30,  Rockaway  Cafe,  501  Sprague  Ave. 

Vermont — Barre,  Vt. 

Washington — Secretary,  G.  Henry  Slye,  1495  Newton  St.  N.W. 

Washington  Eta — Secretary,  Edgar  F.  Russell,  3705  Reservoir  Rd.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  Dinner  and  meeting  first  Monday  evening  of  the  month, 
Lambda  Chapter  house. 

Western  Montana — Thos.  C.  Spaulding,  State  University,  Missoula,  Mont. 
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flLong  before  the  day  of  Codes 
and  Blue  Eagles  the  L.  G.  Bal- 
four Company  established  its 
own  code  of  business  ethics — 
much  of  which  has  been  incor- 
porated in  the  present  Jewelry 
Code. 


flOwned  and  operated  by  the  em- 
ployees on  a profit-sharing  basis 
with  the  fraternities,  free  from 
outside  financial  dictation  or  oth- 
er obligations,  responsible  only 
to  our  customers,  we  carry  on- 
ward with  the  full  confidence  of 
our  associates  and  pledge  our 
continued  good  faith  as — 
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John  Ashburton  Cutter,  A 82 

TO  OTHERS  may  be  awarded  the  palm  for  the  organization  of 
the  group  which  afterwards  became  a national  fraternity  named 
Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  but  the  development  of  that  fraternity  from 
a local  at  Massachusetts  to  one  of  the  strong  fraternities  east  of  the 
Allegheny  mountains,  was  due  more  to  the  efforts  of  one  man  than 
any  one  or  any  group  of  his  contemporaries. 

Reference  is  made  to  John  Ashburton  Cutter,  Alpha  ’82,  who, 
like  Paul  the  Apostle,  went  up  and  down  the  land  inspired  to  do  a 
great  work. 

When  Cutter  was  initiated  into  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  at  Amherst 
there  was  only  one  chapter  in  existence  That  one  chapter  was  hav- 
ing a struggle  for  existence,  as  it  had  lost  its  first  momentum  and 
had  no  program  to  develop. 

Cutter  was  one  among  several  who  believed  that  the  organiza- 
tion should  branch  out,  and  as  a result  of  his  insistence  a group  at 
Albany  Medical  college,  a subsidiary  of  Union  college,  Schenectady, 
applied  for  and  was  granted  a chapter  in  Phi  Sigma  Kappa.  Cutter 
engineered  that  deal,  as  he  did  a similar  chance  at  Cornell,  out  of 
which  emerged  Gamma,  the  third  chapter  of  what  was  now  a national 
organization. 

The  next  fourteen  years  of  the  history  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa 
winds  in  and  around  the  activities  of  John  Ashburton  Cutter.  Space 
does  not  permit  an  enumeration  of  all  that  he  did,  and  all  that  he  at- 
tempted to  dto.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  the  years  from  1890  to 
1904  Cutter,  more  than  any  other  man,  ruled  the  fraternity,  dominat- 
ing it  even  in  the  face  of  opposition  that  all  too  frequently  became 
bitter. 

As  may  be  suspected,  Cutter  was  a fighter.  He  was  intense  in 
his  opinions,  and  did  not  easily  brook  opposition.  Altho  he  was 
largely  molding  the  fraternity’s  history  in  those  days  he  had  plenty 
of  opposition. 

Finally  at  the  1904  convention  at  Philadelphia,  after  a heated 
argument,  Cutter  was  forced  out  of  the  leadership,  since  which 
time,  while  maintaining  a keen  interest  in  the  fraternity,  he  has  not 
taken  an  active  part  in  controlling  its  policies. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  without  John  Ashburton  Cutter 
there  would  have  been  no  national  fraternity  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa. 
He  saved  it  when  in  the  doldrums  at  its  home  chapter,  and  time  and 
again  he  rescued  the  fraternity  when  for  one  reason  or  other  it  ap- 
peared to  be  going  on  the  rocks. 

Of  the  older  men  prominent  in  the  fraternity  there  remain  now 
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our  founder  William  Penn  Brooks,  the  Apostle  Paul  of  the  Fratern- 
ity, John  Ashburton  Cutter,  and  Charles  Sumner  Howe. 

As  the  years  go  by  there  is  an  increasing  appreciation  of  the 
worthwhile  things  this  man  accomplished  for  the  fraternity,  and  he 
has  already  earned  for  himself  a prominent  niche  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame  of  the  Fraternity. 


Leighton  P.  Stradley,  Trustee 

By  W.  A.  McIntyre 

A MAN  of  sound  judgment  and  with  a remarkably  steadying  in- 
fluence ; one  who  has  never  known  to  become  excited.  He 
entered  Mu  Chapter  as  one  of  the  early  initiates.  Born  in 
Cumberland,  Md.,  he  attended  school  in  Baltimore  and  entered  the 
Wharton  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Class  of 

1905,  preparatory  to  Law  School 
from  which  he  graduated  in 
1906. 

Shortly  after  graduation  he 
became  attorney  for  The  Corpo- 
ration Trust  Co.  and  stayed  in 
that  capacity  until  1929.  Since 
then  he  has  headed  his  own  law 
firm  in  Philadelphia  now  Strad- 
ley, Ronon,  Stevens  and  Denbv. 

Since  1918  he  has  been  on 
the  University  Faculty  as  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Corporation  Fi- 
nance and  Taxes.  A lecturer, 
author  and  authority  in  his 
chosen  field. 

In  spite  of  his  busy  life  he 
has  been  the  mainstay  of  Mu 
Chapter.  When  the  Chapter 
House  was  to  be  built  seventeen  years  ago,  he  was  the  one  to  handle 
the  financial  end.  He  did  his  work  so  well  that  the  problems  usually 
encountered  in  such  enterprises  were  a minor  factor  at  Mu.  Not 
until  he  was  sure  there  could  be  no  mistakes  made  did  he  relinquish 
his  duties  as  treasurer  three  years  ago. 

He  is  a member  of  the  Union  League  Club  and  the  Philadelphia 
Country  Club ; the  father  of  three  boys,  one  of  whom  is  a Phi  Sig 
and  he  has  hopes  that  his  youngest  son  will  follow  suit  within  a year 
or  so. 

To  the  Trusteeship  of  our  Sinking  Fund,  added  strength  is  given 
by  his  acceptance  of  appointment. 


LEIGHTON  P.  STRADLEY 
Endowment  Trustee 
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To  the  Entire  Membership, 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa  Fraternity 
Everywhere,  United  States 
Dear  Brother  Phi  Sigs : 

Each  two  years  iour  minds  turn  to  the  General  Convention.  Those 
of  the  past  have  been  memorable  occasions.  This  year  is  to  be  no 
exception. 

The  luxurious  Michigan  Union  at  Ann  Arbor  will  be  our  head- 
quarters for  the  1934  - 26th  Convention.  Most  complete  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  the  meetings  and  recreation.  Never  before 
has  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  made  such  plans  to  entertain  the  delegates  and 
visitors.  Never  before  have  our  requirements  been  so  completely  sat- 
isfied at  any  meeting  place.  Never  before  have  we  had  the  benefit  of 
the  talent  which  has  been  engaged  for  this  session  of  the  Grand 
Chapter. 

Many  of  our  members  have  not  attended  a General  Convention. 
Here  is  your  opportunity  to  learn  first  hand  of  the  work  in  which 
your  Fraternity  is  engaged.  In  Ann  Arbor,  August  8th  to  nth,  Phi 
Sigma  Kappa  will  review  the  past,  report  the  current  two  years,  and 
plan  the  future.  Here  history  will  be  made,  amid  beautiful  sur- 
roundings, with  group  spirit  at  its  height,  and  with  a sense  of  loyalty 
beyond  your  anticipation. 

To  participate  in  the  enactment  of  far  reaching  legislation,  to 
have  a pride  in  the  work  accomplished,  to  play,  to  widen  your  circle 
of  friends,  are  but  a portion  of  the  broadened  experience  and  view- 
point in  life  which  will  be  yours  by  including  this  stop  at  Ann  Arbor 
in  your  vacation  plans. 

We  are  expecting  the  largest  alumni  representation.  Adequate 
facilities  are  engaged  to  take  care  of  you  comfortably  and  at  moderate 
rate.  We  want  you  there  with  your  family.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
address,  a card  to  Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  care  The  Michigan  Union,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan,  telling  us  how  many  will  be  in  your  party.  Choice 
rooms  will  be  assigned  in  the  order  of  application.  You  will  all  have 
a wonderful  time — be  sure  to  bring  your  sticks  and  bathing  suit — 
there  will  be  a great  party  in  Ann  Atbor  for  “Phi  Sigs.”  We  want 
YOU  there.  Cordially  yours, 


National  President. 
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Many  have  searched  for  the  “Fountain  of  Youth”  but  few  have 
found  it.  Early  in  the  16th  century  Ponce  DeLeon  wandered  up 
and  down  the  Florida  peninsula  seeking  this  won- 
The  Fountain  derful  fountain,  without  avail.  Others  there  are 
of  Youth.  who  have  sought  earnestly  for  its  healing  waters, 
but  in  the  main  they  were  disappointed. 

There  is  a Fountain  of  Youth  that  may  be  visited  and  its  virtues 
enjoyed  by  every  member  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa.  The  location  of 
this  Fountain  of  Youth  this  year  is  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  and  the  time 
when  loyal  Phi  Sigs  may  partake  of  its  life  giving  waters  is  August 
8 to  ii. 

At  that  time  the  clans  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  will  gather  in  con- 
vention and  partake  of  the  healing  waters  of  friendship,  and 
brotherly  affection  and  wonderful  comradeship. 

If  you  are  young  and  would  remain  so,  attend  this  convention. 
If  you  are  growing  old  and  the  hair  is  turning  to  silver,  or  else  van- 
ishing back  behind  the  ears,  then  seize  this  opportunity  for  renew- 
ing your  youth  and  the  happy  days  of  yesteryears. 

If  you  are  out  of  school  live  over  again  the  care  free  life  of  the 
chapter.  Get  inspiration  from  those  fortunate  youth  who  are  still 
on  the  active  roll.  If  you  are  an  active  brother,  get  acquainted  with 
the  old  gang  who  love  this  fraternity  so  much  that  years  after  grad- 
uation they  find  their  way  back  to  the  convention  where  young  and 
old  alike  can  mingle  one  with  another,  reviving  that  great  love  for 
the  fraternity  of  their  choice. 

Be  ye  young  or  old  the  “Fountain  of  Youth”  may  be  found  at 
Ann  Arbor  this  coming  August.  Go,  and  gain  strength  of  body,  soul 
and  spirit.  Go  and  partake  of  the  finer  things  of  life,  once  more 
associating  as  you  will  with  the  best  fellows  on  earth. 

Come  ye  Phi  Sigs.  There  is  room  in  the  Fountain  of  Youth  for 
all  of  you.  The  elixir  of  life  awaits  you.  The  fellowship  of  a great 
fraternity  is  offered  you.  Be  at  Ann  Arbor. 
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The  Twenty-sixth  General  Convention 

By  Frank  Smith 
Vice  President,  Mid-zuest  Region 

WHILE  some  national  fraternities  find  it  necessary  to  cancel 
or  postpone  their  1934  convention,  the  Council  announces 
the  program  for  the  Twenty-sixth  General  Convention  of 
Phi  Sigma  TKappa  to  be  the  GREATEST  CONVENTION  IN  ITS 
HISTORY.  The  last  convention  delegated  to  the  Council  full  power 
to  determine  upon  this  coming  meeting.  As  vice-president  of  the 
Council,  representing  the  Mid-west  Region,  whose  good  fortune  it 
is  to  entertain  this  Convention  I deem  it  a pleasure  and  great  satis- 
faction to  announce  to  the  national  membership  that  this  Twenty- 
sixth  General  Convention  will  be  convened  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 
on  August  8th  to  nth,  both  dates  inclusive,  until  noon  of  the  latter. 
For  the  purpose  of  caring  for  the  business  sessions  and  the  comforts 
of  our  membership,  we  have  leased  the  beautiful  Michigan  Union 
as  our  headquarters,  and  in  addition  have  leased  portions  of  the 
Michigan  League  and  two  fraternity  houses,  including  the  fine  old 
mansion,  the  home  of  the  host  chapter.  Delta  Deuteron. 

We  have  finer  and  more  complete  facilities  than  have  ever  been 
offered  to  Phi  Sigma  Kappa.  We  have  made  more  extensive  plans 
for  entertainment*  and  development  of  the  social  and  intellectual  as- 
pects of  our  Order  than  heretofore.  This  convention,  as  you  might 
well  expect,  judging  from  the  two  year  record  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration, will  be  differently  set-up  than  previous  meetings  of  the 
Grand  Chapter.  So  many  innovations  are  planned  that  it  would  only 
detract  from  the  elegance  of  the  whole  picture  to  tell  you  about  them 
here.  I want  to  see  you  all  in  Ann  Arbor  and  assure  you  of  the 
worthy  crowning  event  of  a momentous  administration. 

Ann  Arbor  is  the  county  seat  of  Washtenaw  County.  It  stands 
on  a range  of  hills  overlooking  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Huron 
River,  while  all  around  lies  a sweep  of  rich,  rolling  farm  lands.  The 
Huron  Valley  contains  the  most  picturesque  scenery  in  Southern 
Michigan.  It  is  a city  with  exceptional  educational  facilities,  and 
great  natural  beauty.  It  is  located  on  two  railroads.  The  Michigan 
Central  (East  and  West)  and  the  Ann  Arbor  Railroad  (North  and 
South).  By  highway,  it  is  reached  from  Chicago  or  Detroit  on 
Route  U S.  12,  and  from  the  North  or  South  on  Route  U.  S.  23.  Phi 
Sigs  coming  from  New  England  and  the  East  desiring  a trip  on 
the  Great  Lakes  will  find  a most  enjoyable  voyage  to  Detroit  com- 
pleting the  36  miles  from  that  point  by  railroad  or  local  bus  service. 
This  ideal  location  for  our  Convention  will  afford  all  an  opportunity 
to  visit  the  World  Fair  at  Chicago.  Those  coming  from  all  points 
west  of  the  Mississippi  can  arrange  a stop  over  enroute,  and  those 
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coming  from  the  East  and  South  can  get  there  for  little  expense. 
Don’t  miss  this  opportunity  to  see  the  the  greatest  Fair  of  our  day. 
It  is  worth  while  in  every  way  and  an  educational  objective  which 
the  committee  had  definitely  in  mind  when  arranging  this  meeting 
place  for  you. 

The  University  of  Michigan  Union  was  organized  as  a place  for 
wholesome  relaxation  for  students.  The  facilities  afforded  Phi  Sig- 
ma Kappa  far  surpass  any  previous  convention.  Every  possible  ar- 
rangement has  been  made  to  care  for  meeting  requirements  and  so- 
cial activities  for  undergraduate,  alumni  and  lady  guests.  Be  sure  to 
bring  along  wives,  sisters  and  friends.  A real  vacation  is  in  store 
for  all — the  business  program  is  planned  with  the  social  phase  of  our 
organization  alotted  generous  time. 

A contract  has  been  completed  which  will  permit  the  undergrad- 
uates to  participate  in  all  activities  and  include  meals  and  lodging 
for  $10.00.  The  alumni  will  participate  in  all  activities  and  receive 
all  meals  for  $8.50  to  which  will  be  added  a charge  of  from  $2.00 
to  $3.00  per  day  for  room. 

THE  PROGRAM 

Wednesday,  August  8th — 

8 :oo  A.  M. — Breakfast. 

8:00-10:00  A.  M. — Registration. 

10:00  A.  M. — Regional  Conclaves. 

12:30  P.  M. — Lunch. 

1 :30  P.  M. — Opening  exercises. 

Business  Session. 

6:00  P.  M. — Dinner. 

8:00  P.  M. — Beach  Party 
Thursday,  August  9th — 

8:00  A.  M. — Breakfast. 

9 :oo  A.  M. — Business  Session. 

12:30  P.  M. — Lunch. 

1 :30  P.  M. — Advisers  Conference. 

Alumni  Club  Conference. 
Undergraduate  Conference. 

4:00  P.  M. — Out  Door  Party. 

Friday,  August  10th — 

8:00  A.  M. — Breakfast. 

9:00  A.  M. — Business  Session. 

12:30  P.  M. — Lunch. 

2 :oo  P.  M. — Journey  to  Dearborn. 

7 :30  P.  M. — Banquet. 

Saturday,  August  nth — 

8:00  A.  M. — Breakfast. 

9:00  A.  M. — Business  Session. 
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Installation  of  Officers. 

Closing  Exercises. 

12:30  P.  M. — Lunch. 

All  delegates  and  visitors  must  come  to  the  Michigan  Union 
where  we  will  handle  our  own  reservations.  Registration  here  should 
be  made  at  once  upon  arrival  in  Ann  Arbor. 

To  be  one  of  this  party  will  be  an  event  in  your  life  you  will 
never  forget.  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  has  the  entire  stage  in  Ann  Arbor 
You  will  see  old  classmates  and  old  friends ; you  will  make  new 
friends  and  a great  time  will  be  had  by  all.  Be  sure  and  be  there — 
PHI  SIGMA  KAPPA — ANN  .ARBOR— AUGUST  8th  to  nth 
Inc.  WE’LL  ALL  BE  THERE! 

The  National  Interfraternity  Conference 
Fraternity  Criteria 

WE  CONSIDER  the  fraternity  responsible  for  a positive  con- 
tribution to  the  primary  functions  of  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. and  therefore  under  an  obligation  to  encourage  the 
most  complete  personal  development  of  its  members,  intellectual,  phy- 
sical, and  social. 

Therefore,  we  declare : 

(1)  That  the  objectives  and  activities  of  the  fraternity  should 
be  in  entire  accord  with  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  institutions  at 
which  it  has  chapters. 

(2)  That  the  primary  loyalty  and  responsibility  of  a student  in 
his  relations  with  his  institution  are  to  the  institution,  and  that  the 
association  of  any  group  of  students  as  a chapter  of  a fraternity  in- 
volves the  definite  responsibility  of  the  group  for  the  conduct  of  the 
individual. 

(3)  That  the  fraternity  should  promote  conduct  consistent  with 
good  morals  and  good  taste. 

(4)  That  the  fraternity  should  create  an  atmosphere  which 
will  stimulate  substantial  intellectual  progress  and  superior  intellect- 
ual achievement. 

(5)  That  the  fraternity  should  maintain  sanitary,  safe,  and 
wholesome  physical  conditions  in  the  chapter  house. 

(6)  That  the  fraternity  should  inculcate  principles  of  sound 
business  practice  both  in  Chapter  finances  and  in  the  business  rela- 
tions of  its  members. 

These  criteria  should  be  applied  in  close  cooperation  with  the  ad- 
ministrative authorities  of  the  institutions.  Detailed  methods  of  ap- 
plication will  necessarily  vary  in  accordance  with  local  conditions.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  the  National  Inter  fraternity'  Conference  to  offer 
detailed  suggestions,  after  further  study  and  investigation,  regarding 
practical  steps  to  make  this  cooperation  effective. 
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Thus  far  this  year  our  chapters  have  made  a creditable  record 
with  respect  to  the  initiation  of  new  members.  It  now  appears  that 
the  total  number  to  be  initiated  will  exceed  that  of  the  preceding  year, 
but  that  it  will  be  below  the  five  year  average. 

There  is  yet  an  opportunity  to  initiate  a substantial  number  of 
pledges  before  the  close  of  the  academic  year,  and  chapter  officers 
and  chapter  advisers  are  urged  to  achieve  this  objective. 

Plans  for  next  years  campaign  for  members  should  now  be  made, 
particularly  as  they  involve  alumni.  Helpful  assistance  can  be  rend- 
ered by  graduates  if  they  will  send  to  the  president  of  the  appro- 
priate chapter  the  names  and  addresses  of  students  who  may  be  con- 
sidered for  membership  in  Phi  Sigma  Kappa. 


CONVENTION 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  appears  the  announcement  of  the  date 
and  place  of  the  1934  Convention.  Ann  Arbor  is  the  logical  city  in 
which  to  assemble  this  year.  It  is  centrally  located ; the  University 
of  Michigan  is  one  of  the  leading  educational  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try ; and  our  chapter  there  is  one  of  the  strongest.  It  was  considered 
necessary  to  hold  the  Convention  this  year  on  one  of  the  main  rail- 
road routes,  and  in  a city  where  the  cost  of  hotel  accommodations 
would  be  modest. 

It  is  expected  that  a large  number  of  alumni  will  find  it  possible 
to  attend  this  Convention. 


FRATERNITY  OBJECTIVES 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Interfraternity  Conference  has 
formulated  a statement  of  fraternity  objectives.  It  is  hoped  that  our 
undergraduates  will  read  this  statement  of  objectives  with  care  and 
with  the  understanding  that  these  standards  are  to  be  regarded  as  a 
working  formula,  so  that  we  mave  a concerted  and  effective  effort  to 
demonstrate  more  than  we  have  previously  done  that  the  fraternity 
is  a constructive  force  in  academic  life. 
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The  1934  Convention 

Official  Call  for  the  1934  Convention 
The  twenty-sixth  General  Convention  of  the  Phi  Sigma  Kappa 
Fraternity  will  be  held  at  the  Michigan  Union,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich- 
igan, Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  August  8 to  11,  1934. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

Ralph  J.  Watts, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

742  East  John  Street, 

Appleton,  Wisconsin, 

May  2,  1934. 


By  direction  of  the  respective  Regional  Vice-Presidents  an- 
nouncement is  hereby  given  of  meetings  of  the  Conclaves  of  each  of 
the  five  regions,  to  be  held  at  the  Michigan  Union  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  Wednesday,  August  8-1 1,  1934  at  9 a.  m. 

Ralph  J.  Watts, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


SENATOR  WAGNER 

By  Charles  Foltz,  Jr. 

Associated  Press 
Rugged  Senator  Robert  Ferdi- 
nand Wagner  (D.,  N.  Y.),  au- 
thor of  the  labor  bill  manufactur- 
ers called  “unsound”  recently, 
has  reached  the  pinnacle  of  his 
career  in  public  office. 

He  can  go  no  higher  than  the 
United  States  Senate  because,  on 
Christmas  eve  in  1886  Wagner 
stood  with  his  parents  on  a wind- 
swept Jersey  pier  getting  his  first 
look  at  America.  His  first  eight 
years  were  spent  in  Germany. 

As  bellhop,  newsboy,  peddler, 
“Bob”  Wagner  helped  his  father, 
a janitor,  get  him  through  col- 
lege and  law  school  in  New  York 


city.  Then  he  embarked  on  his 
political  career,  sponsored  by 
German- American  Tammany 
leaders.  Tammany  sent  him  to 
the  state  Assembly,  then  the  state 
Senate.  In  those  years  he  met 
four  figures  who  are  still  his  best 
friends  — Alfred  Emmanuel 
Smith,  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt, Frances  Perkins  and  James 
J.  Walker. 

During  the  World  war  he  sat 
on  the  supreme  court  bench  and 
in  1926  was  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate. There  the  cigar-smoking 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  widower  from 
Manhattan  sponsored  unemploy- 
ment relief  and  labor  bills,  played 
golf,  watched  baseball  games 
and  talked  affably  to  all  who 
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wanted  to  see  him.  He  helped 
steer  the  NIRA  through  the 
Senate,  went  to  a German  beach 
for  a rest,  came  back  when 
Roosevelt  named  him  to  head  the 
labor  hoard. 

He’s  thickset,  broad -faced, 
smartly  dressed  and  likes  to  go 
to  operas.  He’s  57  now.  His  an- 
swer to  fellow  legislators  who 
ask  him  why  he  crusades  for  re- 
lief bills  and  labor  bills  is — “My 
father  was  a laborer  and  my 
mother  a working  woman.  I lived 
among  people  in  tenements.  I 
know  their  problems.” 

COL.  GROSVENOR  TOWNSEND 

Colonel  Grosvenor  Townsend 
has  recently  been  appointed  to 
the  Board  of  Athletics  at  Ohio 
State  University.  Brother  Town- 
send has  been  very  active  in  uni- 
versity affairs  since  his  appoint- 
ment as  commandant  of  the  mil- 
itary department  in  1927.  Hav- 
ing been  on  the  campus  only  a 
few  years  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Faculty  Club  and 
served  in  this  office  for  the 
school  year  I929~’30. 

Brother  Townsend  was  initi- 
ated at  Stevens,  Iota  Chapter.  He 
was  also  connected  with  St. 
Johns  campus,  and  likes  to  talk 
over  old  times  and  happenings  of 
the  Annapolis  school. 


DEAN  CHARLES  W.  REEDER 

Charles  W.  Reeder,  M.  A. 
Junior  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Commerce  and  Administration, 
and  associate  professor  of  Mark- 
eting has  been  one  of  the  active 
promoters  of  Freshman  Week  at 


Ohio  State  University. 

For  a few  days  before  regular 
classes  start,  all  freshmen  are  re- 
quired to  meet  with  a group  of 
faculty  members  in  conferences 
and  activities  of  various  kinds. 

In  the  years  gone  by  college 
students  learned  the  ways  of  the 
university  by  experience  and 
from  association.  This  was  waste- 
ful of  both  time  and  energy  of 
the  university  and  the  student. 
Now  as  a result  of  Freshmen 
Week,  a freshman  becomes 
familiar  in  a short  time  with 
many  things  and  knows  how  to 
meet  many  college  situations  suc- 
cessfully. He  gets  settled  in  his 
rooms,  knows  the  buildings, 
learns  something  of  the  univer- 
sity traditions  and  history,  meets 
some  members  of  the  faculty,  be- 
comes acquainted  with  student 
leaders,  loses  the  strange  feeling, 
and  starts  his  regular  class  work 
with  confidence  and  self-assur- 
ance. 

Since  the  beginning  of  Fresh- 
men Week,  Brother  Reeder  has 
carried  the  title  of  “Director  of 
Freshmen  Week.” 

Following  the  idea  of  guiding 
beginning  students  the  splitting 
of  the  various  colleges  into 
Junior  and  Senior  departments 
developed.  With  this  develop- 
ment Brother  Reeder  did  his 
share  in  making  plans  and  carry- 
ing out  the  idea.  Now  we  find 
him  Junior  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Commerce  and  Administration, 
his  chief  functions  being  to  pro- 
vide close  supervision  of  the 
work  ,of  the  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores, to  help  these  students  ad- 
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just  themselves  to  their  new  con- 
ditions, and  to  act  as  their  chief 
adviser  in  all  university  matters. 

Charles  W.  Reeder  was  initi- 
ated at  Pi  Deuteron  and  once 
served  as  faculty  adviser  for  the 
chapter. 


HOWARD  G.  BRUNSMAN 

In  the  College  of  Commerce 
of  Ohio  State  University  one 
finds  a Phi  Sigma  Kappa  man 
handling  the  statistical  work 
for  the  Bureau  of  Business 
Research.  In  1925  Howard 
Brunsman,  then  a student  started 
to  work  as  a part  time  employee 
in  the  Bureau  of  Business  Re- 
search; as  the  years  passed  he 
was  advanced  until  now  he  car- 
ries the  title  of  Statistician  of  the 
Bureau. 

Brother  Brunsman  received  his 
B.  of  S.  degree  in  business  ad- 
ministration in  1927,  a Master  of 
Arts  degree  in  1929.  He  com- 
pleted his  residential  work  on  a 
Ph.  D.  degree  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity in  1931.  During  the  last 
period,  i930-’3i  Brunsman  was 
supervisor  of  the  Statistical  La- 
boratory, National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research,  New  York 
College. 

In  1931  he  returned  to  Ohio 
State  and  became  an  assistant 
professor  of  Statistical  Research. 

During  the  month  of  January 
1934,  Brother  Brunsman  made 
three  trips  to  Washington,  D.  C., 
to  advise  with  the  Real  Property 
Inventory  Division  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce. 

Along  with  his  work  with  the 


Bureau  of  Business  Research  he 
has  written  several  publications 
regarding  problems  of  employ- 
ment, unemployment  insurance, 
population  characteristics,  and 
simplified  procedure  in  the  statis- 
tical analysis  of  line  series.  Seven 
publications  in  all. 

Out  side  of  the  university  he 
holds  positions  as  Regional  and 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Co- 
lumbus chapter  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association,  and  Exe- 
cutive Secretary  of  the  Ohio 
Conference  of  Statisticians. 

Brother  Brunsman  was  initi- 
ated at  Pi  Deuteron  chapter  of 
Phi  Sigma  Kappa  in  October, 
1927,  and  has  been  an  active 
member  since  that  date. 


EDWARD  S.  DRAKE 

Edward  S.  Drake  completed 
his  twentieth  year  as  manager  of 
the  Ohio  Union  on  July  1,  1933. 

“Beanie”  (taken  from  the 
“Beanie”  in  the  “The  Diary  of  a 
Real  Boy”)  has  devoted  the  best 
part  of  his  life  to  the  university 
and  its  union.  During  his  time 
he  has  been  the  object  of  criti- 
cism quite  often.  He  is  seldom 
praised  in  print  because  he’s  not 
the  type  of  person  who  public- 
izes himself. 

This  then  is  to  assure  “Beanie’^ 
that  the  help  he  has  given  college 
men,  that  the  cooperative  and 
faithful  attitude  he  has  held  to- 
ward the  university  for  twenty 
years,  and  that  the  unheralded 
favors  he  has  rendered  his  asso- 
ciates have  not  gone  unnoticed — 
quote  d from  The  Ohio  State 
Lantern. 
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Brother  Drake  has  been  chap- 
ter adviser  for  Pi  Deuteron  Chap- 
ter since  his  initiation  in  January 
1929.  In  the  1930  Makio , Ohio 
State’s  Year  Book,  the  chapter 
was  congratulated  and  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  fortunate 
fraternities  on  the  campus  for 
having  Drake  as  its  adviser. 

In  connection  with  his  work  at 
the  Ohio  State  University, 
Brother  Drake  is  manager  of  the 
Ohio  Union ; adviser,  Bucket  and 
Dipper;  sponsors  of  the  Junior 
Prom  ; adviser,  Romophos  ; spon- 
sors of  Sophomore  Prom ; Busi- 
ness Manager  of  the  Student 
Dramatic  Organizations ; Tower 
Club  Committee ; Managing  Di- 
rector of  Kitchen  Tower  Club ; a 
men’s  co-op  dormitory ; and  is 
also  connected  with  the  Student 
Employment  Bureau. 

Brother  Drake  is  a student  of 
nature  and  enjoys  traveling.  His 
favorite  places  of  travel  are  in 
the  states  of  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky and  the  Carolinas. 


R.  LESLIE  BYRD 

Alpha  Deuteron  chapter  is 
justly  proud  of  R.  Leslie  Byrd, 
an  alumnus  of  that  chapter,  and 
one  of  the  best  weight  men  the 
University  of  Illinois  ever  turn- 
ed out,  who  was  chosen  the  rep- 
resentative of  organized  labor  on 
the  committee  of  three  to  whom 
difficulties  between  automobile 
makers  and  their  employes  are  to 
be  referred  for  final  settlement. 

Les  began  his  weight  winning 
career  while  going  to  high  school 
in  a little  village  called  Milford, 
111.  The  principal  of  the  school, 


none  other  than  Harry  McCul- 
loch, charter  member  of  Alpha 
Deuteron,  took  Byrd  in  charge 
and  entered  him  at  several  track 
meets  in  that  section  of  the  state 
and  brought  him  to  Urbana  in 
May  1910,  where  he  won  the 
state  interscholastic  shot  put,  es- 
tablishing a mark  that  has  endur- 
ed for  more  than  20  years.  He 
was  good  in  other  weight  events 
also. 

Les  attended  only  one  term  at 
Illinois  on  account  of  lack  of 
funds,  and  so  did  not  get  a real 
chance  to  show  what  he  could  do. 
However  he  was  a member  of 
the  American  team  that  went  to 
Stockholm  to  participate  in  the 
Olympic  games  in  1912,  and  Les 
won  second  place  in  the  discus, 
and  placed  in  the  hammer  throw 
and  the  shot  put. 

Concerning  his  appointment  as 
labor’s  representative  on  the  au- 
tomoble  industry  the  wire  dis- 
patch says : 

Richard  L.  Byrd  of  Pontiac, 
who  was  picked  by  the  union 
representatives  at  Washington  as 
labor  member  of  the  automobile 
labor  board  set  up  under  the 
terms  of  the  strike  settlement 
was  a member  of  the  American 
Olympic  team  in  1912  and  won 
points  in  the  weight  throwing 
contest  of  Stockholm,  Sweden. 
He  is  42  years  of  age  and1  was 
born  in  Illinois.  During  the  war 
he  enlisted  in  the  marine  corps  in 
California  and  had  a lieutenant’s 
commission,  and  was  under  or- 
ders to  sail  for  France  when  the 
armistice  was  signed. 

Byrd  entered  the  automotive 
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labor  organization  picture  last 
November  and  since  then  has 
been  active  in  support  of  union- 
ism. Unemployed  since  last  fall, 
Bryd  with  his  wife  and  io-year- 
old  daughter,  live  in  a two-story 
frame  house  at  the  north  edge  of 
Pontiac. 

Byrd  who  was  once  a safety 
director  in  the  Fisher  Body  plant 
at  Cleveland,  has  lived  in  Detroit, 
Ferndale  and  Pontiac  since  1928. 
He  was  a safety  director  at  Gen- 
eral Motors  dye  plant  No.  23, 
and  later  was  employed  in  the 
safety  division  of  the  Fisher 
plant  in  Pontiac.  Later  he  work- 
ed in  the  General  Motors  Truck 
company  plant  here,  and  is  an  of- 
ficer of  the  union  at  that  plant. 

Byrd  was  elected  secretary  of 
the  organized  groups  of  automo- 
bile workers  in  Pontiac,  and  in 
the  conferences  at  the  White 
House  he  was  one  of  the  labor 
spokesmen  who  presented  the 
union  side  of  the  controversy  to 
President  Roosevelt. 


FLYING  EXPERT  GRADUATES 

Capt.  William  J.  Flood,  A 19, 
Washington  Army  balloonist  and 
airship  pilot,  was  listed  by  the 
War  Department  for  graduation 
from  the  Air  Corps  Advanced 
Flying  School,  Kelly  Field,  Tex., 
February  20. 

Capt.  Flood,  will  be  one  of  the 
comparatively  few  Army  airmen 
to  hold  pilot  ratings  for  both 
heavier-than-air  craft  and  air- 
ships. He  gained  nation-wide 
recognition  as  a balloonist  in 
1925,  winning  second  place  in  the 
National  balloon  race  and  sev- 


enth place  in  the  international 
contests  in  Belgium. 

Four  years  later  he  landed  the 
Army  airship  TC-5  on  the  roof 
•of  the  Munitions  Building  here 
to  deliver  official  correspondence 
to  the  chief  of  the  Air  Corps.  The 
day  before,  on  February  4,  1929, 
he  showed  Air  Corps  chiefs  how 
mail  could  be  picked  up  during 
flight  from  a ship  at  sea,  per- 
forming the  feat  for  the  first 
time  from  the  steamer  Virginia 
Lee  in  Hampton  Roads.  He  also 
was  the  first  pilot  to  pick  up  mail 
from  a building  while  in  flight. 
He  was  one  of  the  pilots  of  the 
TC-2,  the  last  of  the  hydrogen- 
filled  airships,  which  burned  at 
Wilbur  Wright  Field  in  1924. 

Capt.  Flood  began  his  air  ca- 
reer with  the  102nd  Aero  Squad- 
ron, Mitchell  Field,  Long  Island, 
in  1917.  From  1918  to  1919  he 
was  in  command  of  the  101st 
Aero  Squadron,  A.  E.  F.,  and 
the  Eighth,  Twelfth  and  Nine- 
teenth Airship  companies  from 
1920  to  1929. 

Capt.  Flood  attended  George 
Washington,  National  and  St. 
Louis  Universities.  He  was  born 
in  Peoria,  111.,  July  15,  1895. 


DR.  HOLLERAN  PROMOTED 

A recent  issue  of  one  of  the 
Boston  papers  told  of  the  promo- 
tion of  Dr.  John  H.  Holleran, 
Tau  ’27  to  the  position  of  Night 
Executive  at  the  Boston  City  hos- 
pital. While  at  Dartmouth  he  was 
an  exceptional  good  student  and 
played  tackle  for  the  varsity  team 
that  in  1926  was  proclaimed  Na- 
tional champion. 
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Dr.  Holleran  is  well  known  in 
both  medical  and  athletic  circles. 
He  graduated  from  Boston  Latin 
School  in  1923,  after  an  athletic 
career  of  note,  and  entered  Dart- 
mouth College  and  graduated  in 
1927,  entering  McGill  University 
Medical  School,  Montreal.  He 
completed  his  medical  studies  in 
1932  and  entered  the  City  Hospi- 
tal for  his  interneship. 


BILLY  WOOD  RE-ELECTED 

The  April  city  elections 
brought  out  a hard|  fight  in 
Piedmont,  Calif.,  where  our  own 
“Billy”  Wood,  vice  president  of 
the  Pacific  coast  region,  was 
triumphantly  re-elected.  He  and 
two  other  incumbent  council  men 
were  re-elected  on  the  fine  record 
they  had  made  in  their  present 
term.  Congratulations,  Piedmont. 


Charles  C.  Bowen,  Eta  Deute- 
ron  and  Omega  *21,  and  since 
1932  adviser  for  Omega  chapter, 
has  recently  been  called  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  where  he  will  be 
associated  with  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation. 

Brother  Bowen  has  for  many 
years  been  a leader  among  the 
bankers  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  hav- 
ing been  associated  with  Mer- 
cantile Mortgage  Company  and 
the  American  company. 


The  twenty-fourth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  of 
University  and  College  Business 
Officers,  of  which  Ralph  J. 
Watts,  Alpha  ’07,  and  secretary 
of  the  Council  of  Phi  Sigma  Kap- 
pa, is  business  manager,  will  be 


held  at  the  University  of  Kan- 
sas, May  10  and  11. 

W.  T.  Middlebrook,  Tau  ’12, 
comptroller  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  will  deliver  a paper 
on  “The  University  Budget  and 
the  .State  Government.” 

Ralph  J.  Watts,  who  is  also 
business  manager  of  Lawrence 
college,  will  deliver  an  address 
on  “The  Development  of  Univer- 
sity Residence  Halls  and  the  ef- 
fect on  Fraternities  and  Sorori- 
ties.” 


Vice  President  “Billy”  Wood, 
of  the  Pacific  coast  region,  is 
serving  this  year  as  High  Priest 
of  San  Francisco  Chapter  No.  1, 
Royal  Arch  Masons. 

Pat  Kane  of  Xi  chapter  had 
another  successful  year  in  coach- 
ing football,  his  team  winning 
the  city  championship  of  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.  He  took  his  team 
to  Miami,  Fla.,  for  a New  Year’s 
game,  but  it  was  defeated. 

“Ernie”  Smith,  1932  All- 
American  tackle  for  Southern 
California,  was  one  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Star  team  which  played  a similar 
organization  in  the  mid-west 
at  Chicago.  Altho  Smith’s  team 
was  beaten  his  own  work  was 
highly  lauded  by  the  critics. 
After  the  close  of  the  regular 
season  last  fall  he  played  in  an- 
other aggregation  of  far- western 
stars  in  a game  against  “Red” 
Grange  and  his  professional 
championship  team,  the  Bears.  It 
was  in  this  encounter  that  “Red” 
ran  wild  again. 
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Horace  R.  Barnes,  former 
president  of  the  Fraternity  and 
now  a member  of  the  supreme 
court,  is  serving  as  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  administrator  of  the 
N.  R.  A.,  and  has  also  done 
some  speaking  on  such  abstract 
topics  as  “Money”  and  “The 
Gold  Standard.”  Brother  Barnes 
is  head  of  the  economics  depart- 
ment of  Franklin  and  Marshall 
and  reports  that  his  department 
is  larger  than  ever  before. 


James  T.  Laing,  Delta  ’24,  who 
has  been  a member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  department  of  sociology, 
Ohio  State  university,  has  been 
appointed  to  have  charge  of  the 
department  of  sociology  and  eco- 
nomics in  Holbrook  college,  at 
Lebanon,  Ohio. 

Brother  Laing  received  his  Ph. 
D.  degree  in  sociology  from  Ohio 
State  last  June. 

There  is  a new  baby  at  the 
Laing  home — a fine  boy,  named 
after  his  father,  who  has  sent  for 
a pledge  button  for  the  prospec- 
tive Phi  Sig. 

THE  NEW  YORK  BANQUET 

The  61st  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Fraternity  was 
celebrated  by  the  Phi  Sigma  Kap- 
pa club  of  New  York  City,  Inc., 
at  its  headquarters,  55  West  44th 
Street,  New  York  City,  on  Sat- 
urday, March  17,  1934  at  1 p.  m. 

It  was  well  attended  as  there 
were  forty-nine  brothers  present 
at  the  luncheon  in  addition  to  our 
guest,  Brother  John  A.  Cutter, 
and  we  are  enclosing  herewith  a 
list  of  the  brothers  present. 


After  the  luncheon  an  informal 
meeting  was  held,  at  which  were 
present  two  additional  members 
of  the  Fraternity.  Brother  Minor 
presided  and  introduced  our  new 
president,  Brother  Henry  A. 
Manz,  who  then  took  the  chair. 

After  motion,  a vote  of  thanks 
was  given  to  retiring  President 
Minor  for  his  continued  and  un- 
swerving attention  to  Phi  Sigma 
Kappa  during  the  past  strenuous 
years. 

After  the  luncheon  brief  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Brothers 
Cutter,  Vice  President  at  Large 
Marchmont  and  Blecker.  Brother 
Minor  as  orator  of  the  day  then 
presented  the  message  from  the 
President  of  the  Fraternity. 

Brother  Blecker  stressed  the 
advantages  of  membership  in  the 
New  York  Fraternity  club,  soli- 
citing any  and  all  of  the  fratern- 
ity members  to  join  at  this  time. 

It  was  unanimously  voted  to 
have  the  secretary  send  a tele- 
gram of  felicitation  to  our  Found- 
er, Brother  Brooks. 

After  much  discussion  it  was 
carried  that  we  have  regular 
monthly  dinners  of  the  Club  at 
the  headquarters,  and  that  they 
be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
each  month  beginning  with  April. 

It  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting 
that  all  who  could  possibly  do  so 
would  attend  these  monthly  func- 
tions in  order  that  the  member- 
ship of  the  New  York  Fraternity 
club  might  be  increased  as  well 
as  for  the  interest  engendered  by 
it. 

After  much  good  fellowship, 
the  meeting  adjourned  at  5 p.  m. 
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Members  who  attended  the  6ist 
Birthday  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa : 
George  M.  Wray,  Robert  W. 
Pashby,  John  H.  Karrh,  M.  G. 
Salzman,  Arthur  S..  Nelson,  Al- 
fred F.  Langner,  John  K.  Mur- 
ray, John  A.  Voskamp,  Horace 
M.  Meehan,  George  P.  Gillespie, 
Henry  E.  Hallborg,  Philip  L. 
Kirkham,  William  T Elgas,  El- 
bert O.  Smith,  Charles  R.  Rose, 
Charles  W.  Parsons,  H.  O. 
Peters,  M.  G.  McCurry,  Shefford 
S.  Miller,  Cameron.  S.  Miller,  G. 
S.  Nobles,  S.  E.  Dever  (Pi  Deu- 
teron),  F.  C.  Moore,  Charles  M. 
Krekel,  Arthur  B.  Poole,  W.  A. 
Shoudy,  Albert  S.  Butler,  Wil- 
liam E.  Lyons,  A.  R.  Spiehler, 
John  A.  Pierson,  W.  H.  E.  Jay, 
Jr.,  Parker  B.  Newell,  Jay  M. 
Cooper,  Leo  R.  Ryan,  M.|  D. 
Powell,  Sidney  Morse,  W.  M. 
McKinley,  Albert  L.  Clothier, 
Jules  A.  Coelos,  F.  J.  Sweeney, 
Berthold  Muecke,  Jr.,  Robert  J. 
Delaney,  M.  C.  Valentine,  Mat- 
thew J.  Elgas,  Jr.,  John  A.  Cut- 
ter, John  H.  Marchmont,  James 
H.  Minor,  Henry  A.  Manz,  Al- 
bert G.  Rich,  John  L.  Blecker, 


Harold  C.  Rockett,  Thomas  D. 
Luckenbill. 


PHI  SIGMA  KAPPA  CLUB  OF 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Phi  Sigma  Kappa  Club  of  New 
York  City,  Inc.,  held  on  Tuesday, 
February  20th,  1934,  at  the  club 
headquarters,  55  West  44th 
Street,  the  following  officers  and 
governors  were  elected. 

President — Henry  A.  Manz,  Z 
T6. 

Vice  President — Edwin  G. 
Lauder,  M ’09. 

Treasurer — James  H.  Minor, 
T To. 

Secretary — Albert  G.  Rich,  Z 
Auditor — Frank  W.  Young,  I 
Marshal — John  L.  Blecker,  2 
Board  of  governors : 

To  serve  three  years — William 
E.  Lyons,  B T8;  R.  S.  Hunicke, 

I 'is. 

To  serve  two  years — Matthew 
J.  Elgas,  Jr.,  Z ’99;  Franklin  J. 
O’Brien,  T T3. 

To  serve  one  year — Dr.  Shef- 
ford S.  Miller,  Pi  A ’30;  A.  H. 
Chad'bourne,  A ’85. 


ROB’T  ROLFE  FORMER  DART- 
MOUTH STAR  NOW  YANKEE 
SHORTSTOP  SENSATION 

By  Kenneth  B.  Hill 
Tau  1925. 

Those  of  you  who  are  base- 
ball minded  had  better  watch  a 
certain  auburn-haired  shortstop 


of  the  N.  Y.  Yankees,  who  an- 
swers to  the  name  of  Robert 
Rolfe,  Penacook,  N.  H.  The 
“Big  Red  Rolfe”  as  they  call 
him  is  the  toast  of  the  Southland 
this  spring  and  most  Eastern 
sports  writers  of  prominence 
have  sung  his  praises. 
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Baseball  has  been  Rolfe’s  favo- 
rite game  since  he  was  a little 
shaver.  He  captained  Exeter  in 
1927,  led  the  Dartmouth  fresh- 
man nine  in  1928,  and  was  the 


ROLFE 
Tnu  ’31 

Short  Stop  New  York 
Yankees 

varsity  captain  in  1931.  Profi- 
cient in  other  sports,  he  neverthe- 
less concentrated  on  baseball,  but 
that  did  not  prevent  him  from  en- 
gaging in  other  college  activ- 
ities. He  was  president  of  his 
freshman,  sophomore  and  junior 
classes  and  was  not  a candidate 
for  that  honor  as  a senior.  He 
was  class  marshal  as  a senior  (the 
highest  undergraduate  office), 
was  a member  of  Phi  Sigma  Kap- 
pa Fraternity,  the  Green  Key 
Junior  Society,  Sphinx  Senior 


Society,  and  besides  being  a good 
student  he  was  skilled  as  a musi- 
cian. 

The  Yankees  snapped  Rolfe  up 
when  he  had  finished  his  Dart- 
mouth career.  He  was  sent  to 
Albany,  where  he  was  selected  by 
baseball  writers  as  the  all-Inter- 
national League  shortstop  for 
1931.  He  got  further  seasoning 
with  Newark  in  1932  and  1933, 
and  last  year  was  voted  the  most 
valuable  player  in  the  Interna- 
tional League. 

George  Carews,  sports  editor 
of  the  Boston  Transcript  says, 
“It  seems  that  a young  New  Eng- 
lander (Rolfe)  has  blossomed  out 
as  the  brightest  rookie  in  the  ma- 
jor leagues.”  Bill  McKecknie, 
coach  of  the  Boston  Braves,  ex- 
claimed enthusiastically,  “I  never 
saw  a finer  looking  prospect.” 
Eddie  Collins,  general  manager 
of  the  Boston  Red  Sox,  in  an- 
swer to  a letter  I wrote  him  last 
fall  said : 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  Rolfe 
would  be  a favorable  acquisition 
to  the  Boston  club,  but  unfortu- 
nately the  New  York  Yankees 
are  full  cognizant  of  his  ability. 
Need  I say  more?” 

“Rolfe  not  only  looks  like  a 
swell  shortstop,  but  just  about  the 
best  the  Yanks  have  tried  in  a de- 
cade or  more,”  writes  Will  Wedge 
in  the  New  York  Sun.  “He  may 
prove  a better  man  than  Mark 
Koenig.  . .”  Simultaneously  with 
Rolfe’s  arrival  comes  Don  Heff- 
ner, the  New  York  club’s  second 
baseman  They  are  roommates 
and  have  had  a most  enjoyable 
Southern  jaunt. 
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The  outstanding  success  of 
these  two  newcomers  has  changed 
the  betting  odds  in  New  York  re- 
cently to  7 to  5 instead  of  2 to  1. 
Red’s  batting  record  in  early 
April  was  .593  and  he  leads  his 
team  in  that  respect.  His  record 
as  outlined  below  is  impressive : 


Oppon.  AB  H 2B  3B  HIR  R PO  A 


Braves  ....  5 2 

Braves  ....  4 2 

Braves  ....  6 2 

Braves  ....  3 1 

Newark  ..5  1 

Newark  ..6  4 

Braves  ....  4 1 

Braves  ....  4 1 

Braves*  ..10 

Cards 4 1 

Newark  ..4  2 

Cards 5 3 

Baltimore..  3 2 

Atlanta  ....  5 3 

Atlanta  ....  5 3 

Bir’ham  ..5  2 

Bir’ham  ..4  3 


1 1 0 2 2 2 

10  0 14  3 
10  0 13  1 

0 0 0 1 2 5 

0 0 0 1 4 5 

2 0 1 4 2 4 

0 0 0 0 1 5 

0 0 0 0 5 4 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 3 

0 0 0 1 0 1 

1 0 0 2 3 2 

2 0 0 1 0 4 

0 0 0 2 2 1 

2 0 0 2 3 2 

0 0 0 0 2 3 

0 0 0 2 2 5 


Totals  ..72  33  10  1 1 20  35  50 

* Batted  for  McFavden.  Rolfe’s 
average:  17  games,  .458. 

On  April  7th  Rolfe  went  hit- 
less and  it  was  of  such  import- 
ance that  a Metropolitan  daily 
featured  it  in  the  headlines.  On 
the  following  day,  however,  he 
made  two  hits  in  four  times  at 
bat.  When  one  considers  that 
Lary  and  Crosetti,  two  $75,000 
regulars,  are  warming  the  bench 
as  a result  of  Red’s  prowess.  I 
stand  bv  my  conviction  that  the 
fraternity  will  soon  have  cause  to 
watch  the  Yankees’  progress. 


STEVE  WOODBURY  TAU’S  SEN- 
SATIONAL HIGH  JUMPER 

By  Kenneth  B.  Hill 
Tau  1925. 

The  indoor  track  season  this 


past  winter  was  replete  with  rec- 
ord breaking  performances.  We 
are  fortunate  in  having  one  of  the 
outstanding  competitors  of  the 


STEPHEN  T.  WOODBURY 
Tau  1934 
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East  in  our  fraternity.  Stephen 
Tenney  Woodbury,  Tau  1934, 
was  just  another  freshman  when 
he  entered  Dartmouth  College, 
but  Coach  Harry  Hillman  was 
quick  to  realize  his  capabilities 
as  a high  jumper  with  the  result 
that  Steve  now  holds  the  Dart- 
mouth record  at  6 feet  51-4 
inches  and  missed  6 feet  6 1-4 
inches  only  by  hitting  the  bar 
with  his  hand  after  clearing  that 
height. 

Steve’s  home  is  in  Springfield, 
Mass.  He  weighs  145  pounds, 
and  stands  about  5 feet  1 1 inches 
tall.  His  style  of  jumping  differs 
from  any  other  prominent  jumper 
that  I have  ever  seen.  Coach  Ed- 
die Farrell  of  Harvard  says, 
“while  Woodbury’s  style  is  un- 
like other  star  jumpers,  it  seems 
.perfectly  natural  and  is  likely  to 
be  the  pattern  for  some  of  our 
future  greats.  He  wastes  little 
time  in  gauging  the  distance  to 
the  cross  bar  and  takes  off  with 
his  left  foot.  His  ‘kick’  is  such 
that  he  lies  absolutely  flat  across 
the  bar  facing  upward — then 
completes  a roll  landing  graceful- 
ly on  his  feet  away  from  the  bar.” 

With  Walter  Martz  of  Fresno 
State  College  (Cal.)  and  George 
Spitz  of  N.  Y.  U.  reaching  dizzy 
heights  never  before  attained  it 


probably  would  be  risky  to  pre- 
dict that  Steve  will  become  a 
world  record  holder,  but  his  per- 
formances are  consistently  better 
and  I doubt  if  the  fraternity  has 
ever  boasted  a more  talented, 
genial  and  likeable  high  jumper. 
His  competitive  record  since 
February  1934  follows: 

Feb.  10 — Boston  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation, 6 ft.  2 in.,  tied  for  third 
with  Sadler,  Northwestern. 

March  3 — Indoor  I.  C.  4A  (N. 
Y.),  6 ft.  4 5-8  in.,  tied  for  sec- 
ond with  Eipel,  Manhattan. 

March  10 — Dartmouth-Har- 
vard-Cornell*,  6 ft.  5 1-4  in.,  first 
place. 

Alarch  18 — K.  of  C.  Games 
(N.  Y.),  6 ft.  5 in.,  tied  for  first 
with  Murphy,  Notre  Dame,  and 
Treadgill,  Temple  U. 

March  31 — Dartmouth  vs.  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  5 ft.  9 5-8  in., 
tied  for  first  (driving  rainstorm). 

April  3 — Dartmouth  vs.  U.  of 
No.  Carolina,  6 ft.  4 in.,  first 
place. 

April  6 — Dartmouth  vs.  U of 
Virgina,  6 ft.  5 in.,  first  place. 

* New  Dartmouth  record.  Old 
record  6 ft.  4 3-4  inches  estab- 
lished in  1922  by  Leroy  T Brown, 
former  intercollegiate  champion 
and  record  holder. 
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CHAPTER  AUTHORIAL 


DEAN  PALM  AN  AUTHOR 

Alpha  Deuteron’s  Dr.  Frank- 
lin Charles  (Dean)  Palm,  now 
Associate  Professor  of  Modern 
European  History,  University  of 
California,  with  the  collaboration 
of  Dr.  Frederick  E.  Graham  of 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  State  Teach- 
ers’ College,  is  the  author  of 
“Europe  Since  Napoleon,”  pub- 
lished by  Ginn  and  Company  in 
January,  1934. 

It  is  designed  for  college 
courses  in  Modern  European 
History.  It  portrays  adequate- 
ly the  role  of  the  middle  classes 
in  the  evolution  of  western  civil- 
ization since  1815  and  makes  this 
the  unifying  concept  of  the  text. 
Significant  political,  economics, 
social,  and  intellectual  forces  are 
emphasized,  but  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  outstanding  personali- 
ties. The  diplomatic  background 
of  war  and  of  conflict  itself  is 
presented  with  clarity  and  vigor. 
There  is  a careful  survey  of  the 
post-war  period,  while  Bolshe- 
vism and  Fascism  are  covered 
fully  with  regard  to  their  effect 
on  western  civilization.  Special 
emphasis  is  given  to  outstanding 
contemporary  phenomena,  such 
as  the  revolt  of  Asia  and  the 
world  economic  depression.  The 
book  is  characterized  by  its  wise 
selectiveness,  logical  arrange- 
ment, progressive  point  of  view, 
and  the  subordination  of  factual 
detail. 

This  is  the  third  college  text- 
book of  “the  Dean’s”  published 
bv  Ginn  and  Company.  Several 
years  ago  “Syllabus  of  the  His- 


tory of  Western  Europe”  and 
more  recently  “Politics  and  Re- 
ligion in  Sixteenth-Century 
France.” 


Dean  W.  Taylor,  Delta  Deu- 
teron  T6,  is  the  author  of  “Pow- 
er Sales”  which  is  creating  much 
comment  in  engineering  circles. 

A thorough  analysis  of  the 
economic  and  engineering  fea- 
tures of  selling  electric  public 
utility  power  to  industry  along 
with  a discussion  of  the  human 
relations  and  personalities  in- 
volved. This  is  the  first  detailed 
guide  and  instruction  to  the  pow- 
er salesman  on  how  to  plan  and 
carry  out  the  succeeding  steps  of 
his  campaign.  The  object  of  a 
power  report  is  well  covered  with 
advice  as  to  how  to  present  the 
facts  in  the  most  logical  and  con- 
vincing manner. 

The  young  engineer  will  find 
this  book  of  inestimable  help  in 
opening  up  for  him  the  funda- 
mental analysis  and  technique  of 
handling  power  problems  in 
many  fields  of  industry  and  even 
the  experienced  engineer  or  sales 
manager  in  this  field  will  find 
new  suggestions  and  methods  de- 
veloped. It  is  an  authoritative 
guide  built  out  of  a rich  experi- 
ence in  the  field  covered. 

Power  Sales,  by  Dean  W.  Tay- 
lor, T6<?,  Power  Sales  Supervi- 
sor, Utility  Management  Cor- 
poration, New  York  City;  Mc- 
Graw-Hall  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ; Pp.  202  and  Index, 
1933.  $2.00. 


Bottom:  Francis  Rudy,  Robert  Leach,  Stanley  Pincura,  Jack  Drebert,  James  Romoser,  Harry  Graly,  Byron  Scott. 
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THE  ACTIVE  CHAPTER  AT 
PI  DEUTERON 

Harry  Graly — Our  secretary 
this  year,  spends  most  of  his  time 
looking  for  lost  car  keys.  We 
expect  every  day  to  see  him  wait- 
ing for  a street  car. 

Rush  Robinson,  Robert  Leach 
— Our  professional  twins.  A doc- 
tor and  a lawyer.  Both,  incident- 
ally, are  following  in  their  fath- 
er’s footsteps.  Leach  is  our  vice- 
president. 

Francis  Rudy — A wrestler  of 
some  renown  here.  What  an  in- 
ductor ! 

Jim  Romoser — Treasurer  and 
varsity  football.  Jim  is  expected 
to  go  places  next  year — or  rather 
to  keep  the  other  fellow  from  go- 
ing places. 

Stan  Pincura — Varsity  quar- 
terback. Watch  this  boy  go  next 
year. 

Jack  Drebert — President  of 
nA  and  a senior  in  Foreign 
Trade. 


PI  DEUTERON  PLEDGES 

Pledge  Richard  Anderson, 
College  of  Commerce,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  pledge  chapter.  Ac- 
tivities, varsity  debating  team, 
baseball,  junior  Y . M.  C.  A. 
counsel.  He  is  a Columbus  boy. 

William  Ivey,  a freshman  in 
the  College  of  Arts,  also  a Co- 
lumbus boy  is  on  the  freshman 
polo  team,  member  of  the  Pistol 
Club. 


Thomas  Georgopoulus,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  Sophomore  in  the 
Education  College.  Tom  made 
the  varsity  football  squad  but 
was  injured  in  practice  just  be- 
fore the  big  battles  started.  He 
plays  end  and  we  expect  to  see 
him  in  action  next  year. 

Russel  Hammermiester,  Lake- 
wood,  Ohio,  freshman  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Veterinary  Medicine,  also 
rides  a horse  and  is  on  the  fresh- 
man polo  team. 

James  Delmer,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
and  Harry  Hull,  Oberlin,  Ohio, 
are  in  Engineering  College.  Car- 
rol Tossey,  Columbus,  is  a fresh- 
man in  Arts. 

TENNESSEE 

Following  is  a list  of  Tennes- 
see brothers  and  their  extra-cur- 
ricula activities. 

Joe  Gibson — Beaver  Club,  In- 
tra-Fraternity Council,  Phi  Sig- 
ma Kappa  Basketball  team,  Phi 
Sigma  Kappa  Tennis  team. 

P.  O.  Pitt — Scribblers’  Club, 
Orange  and  White  ( Student 
News  Weekly)  ; Transfer  from 
Austin  Peay  Normal,  where  he 
was  assistant  editor  of  the  Aus- 
tin Peay  All  State,  and  member 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Council. 

George  St.  John — A.  I.  E.  E. 

Charles  L.  Sadler — Beaver 
Club,  Xi  Deuteron  “Best  Fresh- 
man” honors  i932-’33,  Phi  Sig- 
ma Kappa  intrafraternity  basket- 
ball team,  Carnicus  staff,  Volun- 
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ieer  (annual)  business  staff. 

Walter  M.  Brown — Phi  Eta 
Sigma,  national  Freshman  honor 
society. 

J.  Hugh  Felts — Varsity  Bas- 
ketball, A g.  Club,  Dairy  Judging 
Team,  Livestock  Judging  Team, 
Assistant  Barnwarming  Mana- 
ger, “T”  Club. 

E.  A.  Goode — Orange  and 
White  Staff,  Volunteer  Business 
Staff,  Delegate  to  Southern 
Region  Conclave,  Deutches  Vere- 
in. 

Wm.  G .McAdoo — ist  Lieu- 
tenant R.  O.  T.  C.  Band,  Secre- 
tary of  U.  T.  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, A.  S.  C.  E.,  Pershing  Rifles. 

Jesse  D.  Mallory — Varsity 
Basketball  i932-’33,  French  Club 
Glee  Club. 

James  D.  Draper — Deutches 
Verein,  Intra-Frat.  Council,  Vol- 
unteer Staff. 

John  R.  Long,  President  Phi 
Eta  Sigma,  Freshman  Debating 
Team  i932-’33,  Scribblers’  Club, 
Orange  and  White  staff. 

O.  Z.  Bolt — Phi  Kappa  Phi, 
Delta  Sigma  Pi,  Intra-Fraternity 
Council. 

Wm.  E.  Roach — Asst.  Intra- 
Mural  Manager  1932-33,  Asst. 
Mgr.  Varsity  Wrestling  Team. 

Wm.  S.  Phillips — Varsity  Bas- 
ketball, “T”  Club,  Ag.  Club. 

Albert  Kirk — Captain  Varsity 
Basketball,  “T”  Club. 

Escar  R.  Thompson — Former 
Editor  Orange  and  White,  Scrub- 
bers’ Club,  former  Sec’y.  Intra- 
frat.  Council. 


AT  MORGANTOWN 

To  Brother  De  Witt  White  of 


Delta  Chapter  has  gone  one  of 
the  most  distinctive  scholastic 
honors  to  be  granted  in  collegiate 
circles  this  year.  Brother  White, 
aLong  with  Charles  Wise,  has 
been  chosen  to  represent  the 
United  States  in  a debating  tour 
of  the  British  Isles.  The  West 
Virginia  debaters  sail  late  in 
April  after  making  a brief  tour 
of  some  of  the  large  eastern  uni- 
versities. 

Brother  White  and  his  col- 
league have  earned  this  coveted 
assignment  after  successfully 
meeting  representatives  of  sev- 
eral major  colleges  and  universi- 
ties including  the  Oxford  debate 
team. 

Requests  for  pictures  of  the 
debaters  and  information  con- 
cerning the  tour  have  been  re- 
ceived from  such  publications  as 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Amer- 
ican magazine  and  the  Associat- 
ed Collegiate  Press  indicating 
the  importance  that  has  been  at- 
tached to  the  trip. 

DeWitt  has  announced  that  he 
intends  to  make  an  extensive  tour 
of  Europe  when  the  debating 
tour  has  been  completed. 

Delta  chapter’s  engineers  have 
received  a large  share  of  the 
scholastic  honors  in  the  College 
of  Engineering  this  year.  Of  the 
eight  juniors  initiated  into  Tau 
Beta  Pi,  national  honorary  engi- 
neering organization,  two  more 
Phi  Sigs  namely : Brothers  Paul 
Mcklven  and  Lloyd  L.  Friend, 

Jr. 

Brother  William  Wilson,  also 
a member  of  Tau  Beta  Pi,  and 
Brother  Eugene  Craig,  who  are  to 
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receive  their  degrees  this  spring, 
have  attained  high  rank  in  their 
respective  fields  of  engineering. 

Pledge  Herman  Porterfield 
has  received  much  recognition  in 
the  department  of  journalism.  As 
a reward  for  his  outstanding 
journalistic  ability  Herman  was 
appointed  literary  editor  of  the 
Daily  Athenaeum  and  recom- 
mended by  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment as  a candidate  for  the 
position  of  editor-in-chief,  a dis- 
tinction that  only  two  students 
received.  That  the  Athenaeum  is 
rated  as  one  of  the  best  college 
publications  in  the  United  States 
makes  these  honors  even  more 
significant. 

Headed  by  Brothers  Pickens, 
Zinn  and  Postlewaite  and  closely 
followed  by  Brothers  Roberts, 
Hudgins  and  Coplin,  Delta  chap- 
ter has  a group  of  first-year  med- 
ical students  that  has  made  a re- 
markable showing  and  bids  to 
bring  home  plenty  of  recognition 
from  the  College  of  Medicine. 


SIGMA  DEUTERON 

Sigma  Deuteron  chapter  is  well 
represented  in  activities  on  the 
University  of  Nebraska  campus, 
with  no  less  than  a baker’s  dozen 
actives  and  pledges  participating 
in  some  extra-curricular  activity. 
In  addition,  one  Phi  Sig  who 
starred  in  athletics  some  years 
ago,  Morris  Fisher,  is  an  assistant 
coach  for  the  basketball  candi- 
dates. 

Leon  Wondra,  erstwhile  base- 
baller,  is  the  only  letterman  re- 
turning for  the  diamond  sport 
at  Nebraska.  Wondra,  a right- 


handed pitcher,  is  the  mainstay 
of  the  hurling  corps  this  spring. 
It  is  his  third  season  of  competi- 
tion. 

The  other  varsity  candidate 
this  spring,  Willard  Humpal,  is 
a handy  man  in  track,  compet- 
ing in  the  hurdles,  broad  jump, 
dashes  and  440.  “Hump”  is  con- 
sidered an  almost  certain  letter- 
man  this  spring,  his  first  in  com- 
petition. 

Pledge  Lamoine  Bible  was 
pledged  to  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  hon- 
orary journalistic  fraternity, 
while  Pledge  Lloyd  Chiles  was 
initiated  into  Corn  Cobs,  the  hon- 
orary pep  organization.  Lynn 
Cully,  another  pledge,  has  been 
initiated  into  Gamma  Lam'bda, 
honorary  band  fraternity,  while 
Brother  Marvin  Neurnberger  is 
editor  of  the  Blue  Print,  engineer- 
ing publication,  and  correspond- 
ing secretary  of  Sigma  Tau. 

Pledge  Bill  McCowin  is  a foot- 
ball prospect  for  next  fall  and 
was  runner-up  in  the  165-pound 
class  in  the  all-university  boxing 
tourney  this  spring,  defaulting 
the  final  match  in  the  second 
round  when  his  knee  collapsed 
as  a result  of  a football  injury. 
Brother  Floyd  Thompson  is  an- 
other promising  footballer  for 
the  1934  season. 

Harold  Major,  six  foot  six- 
inch  pledge,  is  slated  to  be  tough 
in  football  and  basketball  next 
year,  while  three  pledges : Glenn 
Jones,  Lynn  Cully,  and  Leonard 
Carlson,  are  band  members. 
Brother  Alex  Stoddard  is  a 
member  of  the  inter  fraternity 
council. 
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Everett  Chittenden,  pledge,  is 
heading  for  a freshman  numeral 
in  track  and  was  a strong  cand- 
idate for  the  freshman  basketball 
five.  Brother  George  Hossack  is 
assistant  business  manager  of  the 
Blue  Print , a track  candidate  in 
the  mile  and  a pledge  to  Sigma 
Tau. 

All  of  the  men  affiliated  with 
Phi  Sigma  Kappa  on  the  Corn- 
husker  campus  this  season  will  be 
back  with  the  exception  of  Broth- 
ers Leon  Wondra  and  Alex 
Stoddard  and  Pledge  Brother 
Paul  Chiles. 


ST.  JOHN’S 

Lacrosse:  Usher,  Mason, 

Brown,  Holmes;  McGarrow, 
Chandlee,  Lewis,  mgrs. 

Tennis : White,  Wells,  Butter- 
worth. 

Basketball : Butterworth  and 
Brown. 

Football : Eickwort,  Lee ; Mc- 
Garrow, Chandlee,  Lewis,  mgrs. 

Boxing : Eickwort,  Lee ; Mc- 
Garrow, Chandlee,  mgrs. 

Dramatics : Mason,  Schley. 

Student  Council : Orvis. 

School  Band  : Schley,  Conner. 

Student  Publications : Mason, 
Smith,  Holmes. 

Various  Clubs  and  Societies  : 

I5* 

In  reference  to  intra-mural 
competition,  out  of  six  series  of 
intra-mural  games,  we  have  to 
date  captured  three  titles  : Tennis 
(singles  as  well  as  doubles),  Vol- 
leyball, and  basketball.  Our  rec- 
ords in  the  other  sports  have  been 
good  enough  to  place  us  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  intra-mural 
sports  here. 


HONORS  AT  MICHIGAN 

• Fred  Jones  ’35  was  recently 
elected  to  Scabbard  and  Blade. 
He  has  been  in  the  varsity  band 
and  in  R.  O.  T.  C.  work  for  three 
years. 

John  Dersch  ’35,  Gale  Sterling 
’35,  and  Allen  Knusi  ’35,  were 
all  elected  to  Triangles,  a junior 
engineering  honorary  activity  fra- 
ternity Brother  Dersch  is  on 
the  swimming  team  and  plays 
goalie  on  the  water  polo  team. 
Brother  Sterling  was  on  the  J 
hop  dance  committee  and  was  one 
of  the  assistant  junior  football 
managers  last  year.  Brother 
Knusi  is  account  manager  for  the 
Michigan  Daily,  the  student  daily 
newspaper. 

Knusi  was  also  recently  elected 
to  Tau  Beta  Phi  the  engineering 
scholastic  fraternity.  Brother 
Campbell  ’37,  was  elected  to  Phi 
Eta  Sigma,  freshman  national 
scholastic  honor  fraternity. 

Donald  MacCallum  34,  receiv- 
ed his  letter  in  hockey.  He  play- 
ed defense  on  the  team,  and  was 
chosen  on  the  all-Mid-Western 
hockey  team  for  that  position. 

Richard  K.  Schumo  ’37,  was 
chairman  of  the  frosh  frolic 
dance  and  led  the  grand  march. 

SCHOLARSHIP  AT  KAPPA 

Kappa  chapter  advanced  from 
42nd  place  to  sixth  place  in  the 
ranking  of  Penn  State  fraterni- 
ties. Donald  Fry  had  highest 
honors  in  the  house. 


ACTIVITIES  AT  GEORGIA 
TECH 

Vernon  Brown  (senior  class) 
captain  of  varsity  swimming 
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NUMERAL,  WINNERS — PENN  STATE 
Maxwell,  LaCross;  Hammond,  Tennis. 
Bowen,  Fencing  j DeWire,  Track. 


POTTS  SHAPPELLE  BALTHASER  M’KEE 

Musicians,  Penn  State  Penn  State 
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GAYLOR  BALTHASER 
Blue  Key,  Penn  State 


team,  breast  stroke  and  fancy 
diving.  First  Lt.  Infantry. 

Brother  Chick  Meehan  (left), 
Archie  Johnson  (right),  both 
members  of  Junior  class. 

Brother  Johnson : 1st  Sgt.  In- 


GAYLOR  POTTS  SPERLING 
Penn  State 


NIXON 
Penn  State 


THOMAS 
Penn  State 


FRY 

Penn  State 
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fantry,  Scabbard  and  Blade,  Phi 
Eta  Sigma  (freshman  scholas- 
tic), Honor  Roll,  i,  2,  3 years, 
tennis  team. 

Brother  Meehan:  Sgt-Major 
Artillery  Batt.,  Scabbard  and 
Blade,  President  of  Junior  Class, 
President  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Yel- 
low Jacket  Club,  Newman  Club, 
Cosmopolitan  Club,  Student 
Council,  Editor  of  “T”  Book 
1933-34. 

Brother  B.  J.  Nickelsen  (senior 
class),  Chapter  President,  Scab- 
bard and  Blade,  Captain  and  Bat- 
talion Adjutant,  Coast  Artillery 
Battallion,  Civil  Crew,  A.  S.  C. 
E. 

Brothers  R.  C.  Price  (left) 
and  L Taylor  (right). 

Brother  Price:  Tau  Beta  Pi, 
Phi  Eta  Sigma,  Civil  Crew,  Navy 
R.  O.  T.  C.,  Honor  Roll  1,  2,  3, 


HONOR  ROLL — GEORGIA  TECH 
Front  row:  Menk,  Taylor,  I’riee, 

Hersh. 

Top  row:  Smith,  Moody,  Overton, 

Smith. 


4,  Freshman  and  Varsity  Track. 

Brother  Taylor : Phi  Kappa 
Phi,  Phi  Eta  Sigma,  Pi  Tau  Sig- 
ma, Cross  Country  Team,  Navy 
R.  O.  T.  C. 

Scholars : all  eight  men  eligible 
for  Honor  Roll  this  year. 

Dean:  Varsity  Football,  Var- 
sity Track  (5  event  man),  Heavy 
weight  boxing  champion  Georgia 
Tech,  and  Southeastern  A.  A.  U. 
heavy  weight  champion  1932. 

Nathan  Holbrook : Freshman 
fly  weight  boxer. 

Marion  Moody  (junior)  : Phi 
Eta  Sigma,  Honor  Roll  1,  2,  3, 
Inter-fraternity  Council,  Tennis 
Manager  (varsity),  Publications. 

Balkcom  (freshman)  : Marion- 
ettes (dramatic  club),  Freshman 
Track,  Freshman  Baseball,  Nom- 
inated for  Student  Council. 

Stollard : Civil  Crew. 

Dolive : Civil  Crew. 

K.  F.  Parks,  Chapter  Presi- 


MEEHAN  JOHNSON 
Georgia  Teeh 
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dent,  Kappa  Eta  Kappa,  Honor- 
ary Electrical  Engineering  Fra- 
ternity. 

Holbrook : Alpha  Chi  Sigma 
(honorary  chemical  fraternity). 

Bagley:  Freshman  Track. 

Abrams:  Freshman  Track 

Manager,  and  Student  Council 
nominee. 

Jack  Sanders:  Interfraternity 


NORRIS  DEAN 
Georgia  Tech 


NORRIS  DEAN, 
HOLBROOK 
Georgia 


PRICE.  TAYLOR 
Georgia 


BROWN 

Georgia 


NICKELSEN 

Georgia 
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Council. 

Leland  Jackson:  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  Tech  “Y”  Singers. 

“Pud”  Smith : Freshman  Base- 
ball, Honor  Roll. 

ALPHA  DEUTERON 

The  intra-mural  B division 
basketball  team  took  first  honors 
in  the  division  in  which  they 
were  in,  but  were  beaten  in  the 
first  round  of  the  championship 
playoff. 

The  intra-mural  hardball  base- 
ball team  is  rapidly  getting  into 
shape  and  when  the  season  opens 
will  be  ready  to  go  out  and  re- 
peat its  good  performances  of 
preceeding  years. 

Brother  Froschauer  was  elect- 
ed captain  of  the  1934-35  basket- 
ball team  at  Illinois  and  with  his 
leadership  the  team  will  rank 
among  the  best  in  the  Big  Ten 
conference  next  year.  He  was 
one  of  the  leading  scorers  in  the 
Big  Ten  conference  this  year. 

Brother  Froschauer  is  now 
playing  varsity  baseball  since  the 
close  of  the  basketball  season  and 
promises  to  do  very  well  in  this 
sport  also,  as  he  has  done  in  foot- 
ball and  basketball.  Last  year, 
being  handicapped  by  a broken 
ankle  he  was  unable  to  play  base- 
ball. 

Brother  Braun,  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  sophomores  out 
for  varsity  tennis,  and  undoubt- 
edly will  be  in  there  playing 
when  the  big  matches  come  along 
this  spring. 

Arrangements  are  being  made 
for  the  formal  dance  at  the  house 
this  spring  and  it  promises  to  be 


one  of  the  best  dances  we  have 
ever  had. 

Brother  Fernholz  was  initiated 
into  Phi  Eta  Sigma,  freshman 
honorary  scholastic  fraternity. 
This  is  a high  honor  since  only  a 
very  small  percentage  iof  the 
freshmen  are  able  to  attain  the 
scholastic  standing  necessary  for 
this  organization. 

Brother  Solger  was  pledged  to 
Theta  Tau,  professional  engineer- 
ing fraternity. 


AT  ALABAMA 

While  the  Omicron  Deuteron 
chapter  at  Alabama  has  no  varsity 
basketball  representatives,  its  in- 
terfraternity team,  for  the  third 
successive  year,  placed  among  the 
first  two  places.  As  in  1932,  the 
team  won  the  runner-up  cup  ; last 
year  it  captured  the  champion- 
ship, but,  with  many  stellar  play- 
ers graduated,  a slip  into  second 
place  is  not  particularly  disheart- 
ening. 

Next  year  will  find  “Les” 
Crossley,  captain  and  three  times 
All-Fraternity  forward,  who  has 
been  the  spearhead  of  attack, 
gone  from  the  campus,  along  with 
“AP’Wolnski  and  “Pete”  Mashu- 
ta,  both  dependable  men.  The 
burden  of  continuing  the  chapter 
success  will  devolve  on  “Syd” 
Wilkes,  a veteran  performer,  and 
such  newcomers  as  “Stupe”  Cur- 
tis and  “Bob”  Bush,  both  high 
school  stars  of  Bennington,  Vt., 
and  Dan  Sheeley,  who  is  fully 
capable  himself  of  making  the 
ball  behave. 

Curtis  in  particular  shows  great 
promise.  He  was  honorably  men- 
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PAN  HELLENIC  BASKETBALL  RUNNERS-UP — ALABAMA 
Front  rows  Wolncki,  Crossley  Wilkin. 

Second  row:  Bush,  Shuley,  Mashuta,  Jones,  Curtis. 


SCHERF 

Alabama 


BECK 

Alabama 


PLAUTZ 

Alabama 
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tioned  in  his  center  position,  and 
had  not  an  attack  of  appendicitis 
removed  him  at  a critical  period, 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  he 
would  have  made  the  All-Frater- 
nitv  quintet,  for  he  found  little 
trouble  in  giving  every  man  he 
faced  a most  uncomfortable  eve- 
ning 

At  the  present  rate,  another 
year  will  find  the  Alabama  var- 
sity track  team  a Phi  Sigma  Kap- 
pa aggregation.  Already  Omi- 
cron  Deuteron  has  one  brother 
and  four  pledges  who  are  out- 
standing Southern  stars. 

Brother  John  Schultz  runs  the 
hundred  yard  dash  and  the  two- 
twenty,  while  Harold  Barber,  a 
pledge,  running  in  the  same 
events,  presses  him  every  inch  of 
the  course,  and  sometimes  shows 
his  elder  a clean  pair  of  heels. 
Rumors  would  have  it,  as  we 
have  been  told,  that  Schultz  is 
very  anxious  to  “help”  Pledge 
Barber  through  his  initiation. 


CROSSLEY 

Alabama 


Pledge  Bob  Raymond,  who 
gave  some  indication  of  what  the 
opposition  might  expect  when 
last  year,  as  a freshman,  he  out- 
ran those  who  were  not  accustom- 
ed to  see  the  back  of  anothers  jer- 
sey, this  year  wears  the  diadem 


SCHULTZ 

Alabama 


BARBER  RAYMOND 

Alabama  Alabama 
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of  the  Southeastern  Conference 
half  mile. 

Pledge  Melvin  Beck  is  a con- 
summate high  jumper  and  hurd- 
ler, and  between  the  two  events  it 
is  dificult  to  tell  at  which  he  ex- 
cels more. 

Another  champion  is  Pledge 
Floyd  Plautz.  He  rules  the  two 
milers  in  the  Southeastern  Con- 
ference, and  it  seems  a far  day 
when  anyone  good  enough  to  de- 
throne him  will  make  a winning 
bid. 

The  boys  are  looking  to  their 
meet  with  Louisiana  State,  the 
present  national  champions.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  several  stal- 
warts have  left  with  their  diplo- 
mas, a victory  over  the  Staters 
seems  improbable,  but  to  Omega 
Deuteron  of  Southern  California 
we  pledge  to  do  our  best  to 
avenge  our  last  year’s  tragedy  at 
Chicago. 

Omicron  Deuteron,  also,  has  a 
worthy  golfing  contender  in  Paul 


Scherf,  a widely  traveled  Ala- 
bamian brother  who  has  versatil- 
ity in  other  fields  than  athletics. 
Entering  his  first  Pan  Hellenic 
golfing  tournament,  he  fought  his 
way  into  the  finals  and  won  the 
runner-up  cup.  Next  year,  with 
the  steadying  influence  of  further 
competition,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
he  will  triumph  over  the  entire 
field. 

EPSILON  DEUTERON 

“Vinny”  Buell  receives  his  di- 
ploma in  Civil  Engineering  from 
Worcester  Tech  in  June  after 
hanging  up  an  enviable  record  in 
inter-collegiate  track.  For  the 
1933  cross-country  season,  Vinny 
captained  his  team.  He  has  d’e- 


NORTON 

Worcester 


BUELL, 

Worcester  Tech 


GEORGE  V.  SARGENT 
Worcester  Tech 
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JOHN  B CARROLL 
Wesleyan 


ed  a skillful  racket  for  Worcester 
Tech’s  tennis  team  and  is  expect- 
ed to  continue  this  spring.  He 
has  majored  in  chemistry  at 
Tech. 

George  Sargent,  another  Civil 
Engineer,  has  played  varsity  soc- 
cer for  three  seasons  and  was 
captain  during  the  last  one.  As 
a goalie,  he  showed  an  uncanny 
ability  to  make  sensational  stops 
of  the  rivals’  attempts  at  the  goal- 
posts. He  will  manage  the  golf 
team  this  spring.  For  such  quali- 
ties he  has  been  tapped  to  Skull, 
the  senior  honorary  society. 


WESLEYAN 

Brother  Ray  Howard  Bidwell 
’34,  ex-president  of  Alpha  Triton 
chapter  was  initiated  into  the 


feated  some  of  the  best  college 
runners  of  New  England  in 
cross-country  meets.  His  per- 
formances in  the  mile  have  helped 
W.  P.  I.  through  a very  success- 
ful season  in  winter  track  and  he 
will  undoubtedly  show  champion- 
ship form  in  outdoor  track  this 
spring  as  he  has  in  the  past. 

“Sonny”  Norton  has  played 
varsity  basketball  for  four  years 
and  climaxed  his  achievements 
this  winter  by  playing  sensation- 
ally all  during  the  past  season. 
Against  superior  teams  Sonny 
has  shown  his  ability  to  score 
consistently  in  any  game.  Be- 
sides his  excellent  playing  on  the 
basketball  floor,  Sonny  has  wield- 


BIDWELL 

Wesleyan 
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Wesleyan  chapter  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  on  March  2,  and  Brother 
John  Bissell  Carroll  3 7,  tied  for 
the  Avers  prize  which  is  award- 
ed to  the  freshman  who  attains 
the  highest  scholastic  average 
during  his  first  semester  at  Wes- 
leyan. 

Brothers  Winthrop  T.  Lewis 
’34,  Leonard  H.  Clark  ’37,  and 
Merrill  P.  Davis  ’37  also  made 
the  honor  roll  last  semester.  This 
group  puts  the  house  in  a stand- 
ing of  24  per  cent  honor  men. 

The  chapter  began  the  college 
year  with  only  13  active  mem- 
bers, but  nine  freshmen  were 
pledged  within  a week,  and  an- 
other one  has  since  gone  Phi  Sig, 
so  our  house  has  been  consider- 
ably strengthened.  There  have 
been  two  initiations  this  year,  and 
all  of  the  pledges  have  been  initi- 
ated. 

Last  fall,  Brother  Norman 
Manning  ’36  won  his  letter  in 
cross  country,  and  Brother  Mer- 
rill Davis  ’37  earned  his  class 
numerals  in  freshman  cross  coun- 
try also. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  OREGON 

Psi  Deuteron  is  winding  up  a 
successful  year  with  34  men  out 
of  approximately  50  on  the  cam- 
pus living  in  the  chapter  house. 
Activities  of  the  members  and 
pledges  are  many  and  varied  and 
the  spring  scholarship  report  not 
yet  released  is  sure  to  place  Phi 
Sigma  Kappa  near  the  top  of 
the  national  fraternities. 

Brother  Ed  Hicks  made  a 
straight  A average  for  the  sec- 
ond consecutive  time  and  Brother 


Harry  Visse  had  a similar  record 
for  winter  quarter.  Brothers  Bill 
Corman  and  Maxwell  Morse 
were  also  placed  on  the  honor 
roll  for  the  term. 

Outstanding  in  chapter  activ- 
ity is  the  name  of  Brother  Nor- 
man Lauritz  who  has  been  placed 
on  the  leading  political  ticket  as 
a candidate  for  vice-president  of 
the  student  body. 

Brother  Bob  Needham  wound 
up  a succesful  career  as  a swim- 
minor  star  of  the  Lemon- Yellow, 

o § 

and  was  elected  to  the  captaincy 
this  season,  led  the  Oregon  mer- 
men to  two  victories  over  Oregon 
State  and  a win  from  the  Wash- 
ington Huskies.  Pledge  Vern 
Hoffman  was  the  leading  dash 
man  for  the  frosh  aquatic  stars. 

Pledge  Elmore  “Biff”  Borden 
is  our  contribution  to  the  grid- 
iron. Borden  starred  as  triple- 
threat half  on  the  yearling  eleven 
last  fall  and  is  alternating  at  the 
same  position  on  a great  Oregon 
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PHIPPS 

Oregon 


team  now  in  spring  practice.  Al- 
though ineligible  for  basketball 
competition  this  past  season,  Bor- 
den worked  in  with  varsity  com- 
binations and  was  considered  the 
best  frosh  prospect  for  next 
year’s  five. 

The  University  of  Oregon  Ra- 
dio contest  has  been  brought  back 
this  spring  after  a two  year  ex- 
tinction and  the  chapter  hopes  to 
annex  its  third  consecutive  vic- 
tory. 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa  won  this 
contest  on  the  only  two  previous 
occasions  that  it  was  held,  and 
hopes  to  add  this  year’s  prize  to 
the  two  radios  now  gracing  the 
living  room  and  den. 

Effective  co-rushing  is  appar- 
ently forthcoming  between  Theta 
Deuteron  and  Psi  Deuteron  with 
the  organization  of  a new  alumni 
club  of  grads  from  both  chapters 
in  Portland. 

Following  are  the  activities  of 


Psi  Deuteron : 

Bill  Phipps : House  president, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Alpha  Delta 
Sigma,  Sports  Editor  Oregon 
daily  Emerald,  Advertising  Man- 
ager Oregana. 

Harry  Visse : House  Manager, 
Beta  Gamma  Sigma,  Beta  Alpha 
Psi  president,  honor  roll. 

Ed  Hicks : President  of  Allied 
Arts  League,  honor  roll. 

John  McConnell:  Skull  and 
Dagger,  Vigilance  Committee, 
Sophomore  Cabinet. 

Norman  Lauritz : Skull  and 
Dagger,  Phi  Mu  Epsilon,  Student 
Committee,  Assistant  Business 
Manager  Oregana;  Rally  Com- 
mittee. 

Frank  Harrow:  Scabbard  and 
Blade. 

Bob  Needham : Co-captain 

Varsity  Swimming,  Order  of  the 

O. 

Ed  Charles : Varsity  Baseball, 
Order  of  the  O. 
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Art  Derbyshire  : Oregon  Jour- 
nal correspondent. 

Bill  Aetzel : Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
Emerald  sports  staff,  glee  club, 
soloist,  Oregana , band. 

Bob  Moore : Emerald  day  edi- 
tor. 

George  Massey : University 

band,  varsity  tennis. 

John  Gribble : Phi  Mu  Alpha, 
band,  orchestra. 

Herb  Large : Alpha  Kappa  Psi, 
vice  president. 

Jim  Morrison : Phi  Mu  Alpha, 
polyphonic  choir,  radio  editor 
Emerald. 

Wayne  Tyrell : Alpha  Kappa 
Psi. 

Clarence  Woods : Phi  Mu  Al- 
pha, orchestra,  band,  frosh  track. 

Bill  Corman:  Frosh  tennis, 

honor  rail. 

Dave  Montag:  Sophomore 
football  manager,  debate  squad, 
drama. 

Pledge  Floyd  Baxter:  Varsity 
track,  Oregana , Pan  Xenia. 

Pledge  Bill  Moore:  Varsity 
baseball. 

Pledge  Cecil  Barker  : Skull  and 
Dagger  pledge,  frosh  commit- 
tee. 

Pledge  Tony  Moore:  Frosh 
commission. 

Pledge  Clair  Johnson : Emerald 
sports  staff. 

Pledge  Elmore  Borden:  Frosh 
football  numeral  man,  basketball. 

Pledge  Chuck  Sandifur:  Var- 
sity tennis,  band,  orchestra. 

Pledge  Vernon  Hoffman  : 
Frosh  swimming  numerals. 

Pledge  Frank  Pichereau : Man- 
ager sophomore  football. 


BETA  TRITON  HAS  A GOOD 
YEAR 

Beta  Triton  has  had  a very 
good  year  after  a rather  unaus- 
picious  beginning.  We  pledged 
fifteen  men  and  initiated  seven. 
The  remainder  will  in  all  proba- 
bility be  initiated  next  fall. 

The  first  semester’s  activities 
were  rather  uneventful  but  at  the 
end  of  the  semester  we  found 
ourselves  the  possessors  of  the 
scholarship  cup  as  a result  of 
having  had  the  best  fraternity  in- 
dex on  the  campus.  Then  came 
the  inter- fraternity  swimming 
meet  wherein  we  won  another 
cup  for  the  mantel.  Brothers 
Helgeson  and  Meyer  were  on 
the  varsity  basketball  team  that 
tied  for  the  Midwest  title.  Pledge 
Youngren  was  on  the  varsity 
swimming  team.  He  swam  with 
the  fraternity  team  when  we  won 
the  cup.  Both  he  and  Brother 
Dunbar  broke  college  records  in 
their  respective  events.  Brothers 
Eaton  and  Racine  received  let- 
ters in  football  while  Brothers 
Emmertz  and  Irvin  and  Pledge 
Youngren  were  on  the  squad. 
Brother  Dick  Fisher  is  an  out- 
standing candidate  for  No.  i po- 
sition on  the  varsity  tennis  squad. 
The  fraternity  kittenball  team  is 
quite  strong  this  year  and  should 
go  places.  We  have  one  of  the 
fastest  infields  in  the  conference. 
Brother  Robertson  will  be  stage 
manager  next  year. 

Pledge  William  W.  Graham 
was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
and  is  now  continually  playing 
with  his  watch  and  chain  on 
Which  hangs  his  Phi  Bete  key. 
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Brothers  Helgeson  and  Meyer 
are  prominent  candidates  for  the 
varsity  track  squad.  Hal  Meyer 
was  high  point  man  in  a meet 
held  between  the  varsity  and 
frosh  track  squad  recently.  He 
took  a first  and  two  seconds  in 
his  events. 

Every  year  the  chapter  gradu- 
ates men  who  have  worked  hard 
for  the  fraternity  and  this  year 
Beta  Triton  loses  the  services  of 
four  men  by  graduation.  Brother 
William  F.  Irvin  has  been  a foot- 
ball player  for  your  years,  active 
in  the  military  department  and  ac- 
tive on  the  stage  for  two  years. 
He  served  the  chapter  as  secre- 
tary. Brother  Charles  Robison 
has  been  a bringer  of  good  grades 
to  the  house.  He  is  also  active 
in  the  military  department  and 
was  elected  to  Scabbard  and 
Blade  in  his  junior  year.  He 
served  the  chapter  as  treasurer. 
Brother  Jerry  Smith  wick  has 
been  active  on  the  stage  and  con- 
tributed good  grades  to  the  chap- 
ter index.  He  received  his  num- 
erals as  assistant  basketball  man- 
ager. He  served  the  chapter  as 
president  and  auditor.  Brother 
Woody  Baker  has  been  quite  ac- 
tive in  campus  affairs.  He  receiv- 
ed numerals  as  assistant  baseball 
manager  and  also  for  being  as- 
sistant football  manager.  He  was 
varsity  football  manager  in  his 
junior  year.  In  his  sophomore 
year  he  was  elected  to  Key  club 
and  in  his  junior  year  he  was 
elected  to  Scabbard  and  Blade 
and  Friars,  senior  men’s  honorarv 
organization.  In  his  senior  year 
he  is  serving  as  business  mana- 


ger and  inductor. 

The  chapter  had  a fairly  good 
basketball  team  but  the  competi- 
tion was  too  strong  to  permit  us 
gathering  any  championship  in 
this  field. 

Prospects  are  bright  for  next 
year  under  the  capable  guidance 
of  Brother  Charles  Eaton  as 
president. 


TAU  DEUTERON  CHAPTER 

The  officers  for  the  spring 
quarter  at  Tau  Deuteron  are : 

President,  Walt  Unverzagt ; 
Vice  President,  Joe  House ; Sec- 
retary, Dick  Cochran;  Treasurer, 
Jim  Stevenson;  Auditor,  Harold 
Hatch  ; Inductor  and  Pledge  Mas- 
ter, Jim  Forsythe. 

Our  chapter  is  represented  in 
varsity  athletics  by  Brothers  Dick 
Cochran  and  Jim  Forsythe  in 
boxing  and  Harold  Hatch  in  ten- 
nis. 

The  chapter  basketball  team 
closed  a fairly  successful  season 
last  month.  The  record  shows 
three  victories  and  four  losses. 
Brothers  Stevenson,  Hatch,  Coch- 
ran, Forsythe,  Unverzagt,  and 
House,  and  Pledges  Morten  and 
Hardesty  were  on  the  team. 

Brothers  Ernie  Brayshaw  and 
Tom  Jackson,  seniors  in  Mechan- 
ical Engineering,  are  members  of 
the  Carnegie  Tech  chapter,  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers.  Tom  is  also  a mem- 
ber of  Pi  Tau  Sigma. 

The  Founders’  Day  banquet 
was  held  at  the  chapter  house  on 
April  7,  at  which  time  Region 
II,  Vice  President  Brother 
Humes,  was  visiting  the  chapter. 
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President  Lafean  was  also  pres- 
ent and  read  the  Founders’  Day 
address. 


OMEGA  DEUTERON  CHAPTER 

Sigma  Sigma,  University  of 
Southern  California  junior  men’s 
honorary  organization,  recently 
elected  to  membership  Ed  Jones, 
president  of  the  College  of  Com- 
merce student  body,  Dale  Hilton, 
editor  of  El  Rodeo , the  yearbook, 
and  Ward  Browning,  co-captain 
elect  of  next  year’s  basketball 
team. 

Jay  Foster  placed  first  among 
the  actives  for  scholarship  with  a 
2.00  average.  Ray  McManus  won 
pledge  honors  with  a 2.5  aver- 
age. He  was  carrying  a total  of 
19  units.  James  Wagner,  grad- 
uate student,  stands  a chance  of 
election  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and 
Phi  Kappa  Phi. 

Brother  Ralph  Parr,  assistant 
to  Hilton,  appears  to  have  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  of  gaining  the 
editor’s  post  when  he  reaches  his 
junior  year.  Wort  Larkin  has 
been  one  of  the  few  freshmen  as- 
sistant day  editors  on  the  daily 
Trojan  staff. 

The  Omega  Deuteron  chapter 
has  thus  far  in  the  year  been 
doing  nicely  in  the  field  of  ath- 
letics. Ross  Bush,  national  in- 
terscholastic champion  in  the  half 
and  quarter  mile  events  in  his 
high  school  days,  has  been  an  al- 
ternating member  of  the  frosh 
cinder-path  group  and  has  won 
first  place  in  all  races  he  has  par- 
ticipated in.  A1  Kerr  is  in  the 
habit  of  clearing  the  bar  regular- 
ly at  six  foot  two  inches  in  the 


high  jump.  Bill  Smith  is  num- 
ber two  man  in  the  mile  event 
and  runs  it  in  4:25.  Bob  “Fire- 
plug” Allaire  has  been  doing  out- 
standing work  as  baseball  cap- 
tain. Homer  Beaty  is  holding 
down  the  shortstop’s  post  on  the 
frosh  baseball  team.  Holcombe 
Kemply,  frosh  baseball  manager 
is  likely  to  become  a sophomore 
manager  next  year.  He  also 
works  with  the  gridiron  groups. 
Wayne  Garrison,  a new  pledge, 
is  an  outstanding  frosh  basket- 
ball player. 

On  March  4,  twelve  men  went 
through  their  formal  initiation 
ceremonies.  There  are  at  present 
an  active  group  of  29.  Pledges 
number  fourteen. 


JOHN  REINECKE 


John  Reinecke,  a former  stud- 
ent enrolled  in  journalism  at 
Kansas  State  college  and  editor 
of  The  Collegian  last  semester, 
died  Nov.  20,  1933,  at  his  home 
in  Great  Bend.  The  cause  of  his 
death  was  valvular  infection  of 
the  heart. 

Reinecke  was  a member  of  Phi 
Sigma  Kappa,  a member  of 
freshman  Pan-Hellenic,  and  a 
pledge  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  men’s 
professional  journalistic  frater- 
nity. He  was  secretary  of  Phi 
Sigma  Kappa  during  his  senior 
year  in  college. 

Mark  R.  Brinthaupt  and  Miss 
Anna  Mae  Condon  on  October 
17,  1933  at  the  Brick  Presby- 
terian church,  New  York  City. 
At  home,  103  Demarest  Parkway, 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 
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DIRECTORY 

Officers  1932-1934 
The  Council 


President — 

Raymond  G.  Lafean,  M ’19,  Frick  Bldg.,  P.  O.  Box  1146,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Vice  Presidents — 

Don  A Hamilton,  ea  ?h,  329  Burncoat  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

John  F.  Humes,  M ’23,  106  College  Hall,  Univ.  of  Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Charles  R.  Huff,  A ’26,  907  15th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Frank  Smith,  Aa  ’22,  100  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Urbana,  111. 
William  F.  Wood,  « ’io,  433  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Director  of  Finances — 

Earl  F.  Schoening,  Aa  ’21,  Suite  1000,  100  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Director  of  Scholarship — 

Carl  Morrow,  Xa  Fac.,  Washington  State  College,  Pullman,  Wash. 

At  Large — 

John  H.  Marchmont,  ® 10,  4 W.  43rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Secretary-Treasurer — 

Ralph  J.  Watts,  A ’07,  742  East  John  St.,  Appleton,  Wis. 


Finance 
Harry  M.  Cregier, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1, 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

George  Swan, 

1012  Park  Building, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

William  C.  Baxter, 

1163  Calvert  Building, 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Arnold  R.  Jones, 

Budget  Department, 

Topeka.  Kansas. 

E.  O.  Ramsay, 
c-o  E.  J.  Miner  & Co., 

Central  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Deputies 
Region  I 


Region  II 


Scholarship 
Roland  H.  Verbeck, 
Mass.  State  College, 
Amherst,  Mass. 
Samuel  F.  Snyder, 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Region  III 


Region  IV 


Region  V 


Edgar  F.  Russell, 

3705  Reservoir  Road,  N.  W., 

Washington.  D.  C. 

C.  W.  Reeder, 

Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus.  Ohio. 

Carl  Morrow, 

Pullman,  Washington. 


The  Supreme  Court 

Joseph  H.  Batt,  Chancellor,  A ’14,  401  Evans  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Charles  H.  Ruedi,  Recorder , Aa  T7,  137  E.  Main  St.,  Decatur,  111. 

Howard  F.  Dunham,  T *ii,  River  Ridge,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Horace  R.  Barnes,  M Ti,  928  Virginia  Ave.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Alvin  T.  Burrows,  a ’03,  in  N.  Race  St.,  Urbana,  111. 

William  A.  McIntyre,  m ’04,  1616  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gilbert  J.  Morgan,  h ’07,  Baltimore  Trust  Bldg.,  10  Light  St.,  Baltimore. 
Joseph  E.  Root,  a ’76,  904  Main  St.,  Hartford,  Conn 
George  J.  Vogel,  r ’91,  Torrington,  Conn. 

Endowment  Fund  Trustees 

Karl  W.  H.  Scholz.  M,  Logan  Hall,  U.  of  P.,  Philadelphia.  Term  ends  1934 
Leighton  P.  Stradley,  1907  Packard  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Term  ends  in  1938. 
Joseph  H.  Batt,  A,  801  Evans  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Term  ends  in  1936. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  CHAPTERS 

A— MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  COLLEGE,  AMHERST,  MASS. 

Adviser  Roland  H.  Verbeck,  Amherst,  Mass. 

B — UNION...  201  SEWARD  PL.,  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Adviser,  H.  M.  Cregier,  R.  F.  D.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

r— CORNELL.  702  UNIVERSITY  AVE.,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

Adviser,  Herman  Diederichs,  Cornell  [University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

A— WEST  VIRGINIA.  672  N.  HIGH  ST.,  MORGANTOWN,  W.  VA, 
Adviser,  D.  C.  Garrison,  229  Wilson  Ave.,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
z— c.  C.  N.  Y.  469  W.  140TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Adviser,  Robert  J.  Delaney,  208  Wyckoff  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

H— MARYLAND.  PRINCETON  AND  DARTMOUTH  STS.,  COLLEGE 
PARK,  MD.  Adviser,  E.  B.  Daniels,  Univ.  of  Md.,  College  Park,  Md 
I— STEVENS.  810  HUDSON  ST.,  HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

Adviser,  iLester  A.  Mersfelder,  33  Cedar  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

K— PENN  STATE.  STATE  COLLEGE,  PA. 

Adviser,  Dr.  J.  Ben  Hill,  State  College,  Pa. 

A — GEORGE  WASHINGTON.  1822  EYE  ST..  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON, 
D.  C.  Adviser,  Norman  S.  Meese,  410  Carroll  Ave.,  Takoma  Park,  Md. 
M— PENNSYLVANIA.  3618  LOCUST  STV  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Adviser,  Thomas  S.  Wilson,  4801  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

N— LEHIGH.  406  DELAWARE  AVE.,  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

Adviser,  Thos.  Ayre  Jr.,  600  S.  Hoeffert  St.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

E— ST.  LAWRENCE.  78  PARK  ST.,  CANTON,  N.  Y. 

Adviser,  Chas  E.  Bowers. 

O— M.  I.  T.  487  COMMONWEALTH  AVE.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Adviser,  I.  Chenery  Salmon,  463  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass, 
n— FRANKLIN  & MARSHALL,  437  W.  JAMES  ST.,  LANCASTER,  PA. 

Adviser,  J.  Shober  Barr,  700  S.  W.  End  Ave.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

E — ST.  JOHN’S.  CAMPUS,  ANNAPOLIS,  MD.  Adviser,  Walter  B.  Esley, 
c-o  McKubin,  Goodrich  & Co.,  Redwood  & South  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
T— DARTMOUTH.  HANOVER,  N.  H. 

Adviser,  John  Parker,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Y—BROWN.  406  BROOK  ST.,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Adviser,  Joseph  H.  Cull,  270  Blackstone  Blvd.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

$ — SWARTHMORE.  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 

Adviser,  Herbert  L.  Brown,  167  E.  26th  St.,  Chester,  Pa. 

X — WILLIAMS.  WILLIAM STOWN,  MASS. 

Adviser,  Edwin  K.  Bertine,  9 W.  Prospect  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
>|/ — UNIVERSITY  PARK.  CHARLOTTESVILLE,  VA.  P.  O.  BOX  1398, 
UNIV.  VA.  Adviser,  Dr.  D.  C.  Wilson,  U.  of  Va.,  University,  Va. 

Q — CALIFORNIA.  2438  WARRING  ST.,  BERKELEY,  CALIF. 

Adviser,  Franklin  C.  Palm,  2441  Haste  St.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Aa— ILLINOIS.  1004  S.  SECOND  ST.,  CHAMPAIGN,  ILL. 

C.  A.  Webber,  508  W.  Vermont  St.,  Urbana,  111. 

BA— MINNESOTA.  317  18TH  AVE.,  S.E.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Adviser,  Roswell  Rehnke,  639  Plymouth  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
rA — IOWA  STATE.  142  GRAY  ST.,  AMES,  IOWA. 

Adviser  E.  F.  Graff,  525  Ash  Ave.,  Ames,  Iowa. 
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Aa — MICHIGAN.  1043  BALDWIN  AVE.,  ANN  ARBOR,  MICH. 

Adviser,  P.  H.  Jeserich,  721  N.  University  Ave.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

EA — W.  P.  I.  11  DEAN  ST.,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Adviser,  E.  E.  Royal,  12  Dorothy  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Ha_ NEVADA.  737  LAKE  ST.,  RENO,  NEV. 

Adviser,  T.  iL.  Withers,  Box  573,  Reno,  Nev. 

©A — ORE.  AGRI.  COLL.  14TH  & JACKSON  STS.,  CORVALLIS,  ORE. 

Adviser,  Samuel  H.  Graf,  306  S.  8th  St.,  Corvallis,  Oregon. 

JA—KANSAS  STATE.  1630  HUMBOLDT,  MANHATTAN,  KAN. 

Adviser,  Maurice  C.  Moggie,  Kansas  State  College,  Manhattan,  Kans. 

Ka — GEORGIA  TECH.  768  SPRING  ST.,  N.W.,  ATLANTA,  GA. 
Adviser,  Henry  M.  Powell,  408  Healy  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

AA— UNIV.  OF  WASH.  4536  18TH  AVE.,  N.E.,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 
Adviser,  F.  D.  Couden,  403  Lyon  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Ma — MONTANA.  1011  GERALD  AVE.,  MISSOULA,  MONT. 

Adviser,  Thos.  C.  Spaulding,  Capitol,  Helena,  Mont. 

NA— STANFORD  U.  LOMITA  DR.  & MAYFIELD  AVE.,  STANFORD, 
CALIF.  Adviser,  D.  R.  Nugent,  Menlo  Junior  College,  Menlo,  Calif. 

Ha — TENNESSEE.  1816  WEST  CUMBERLAND  AVE.,  KNOVXILLE, 
TENN.  Adviser,  T.  N.  Johnston,  226  Keith  Ave.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Oa— ALABAMA.  1423  UNIVERSITY  AVE.,  TUSCALOOSA,  ALA. 
Adviser,  Dr.  S.  V.  McCall,  416  First  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg.,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

nA — OHIO  STATE.  325  FIFTEENTH  AVE.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
Adviser,  Ed.  S.  Drake,  Ohio  Union,  O.  S.  U.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PA— GETTYSBURG.  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 

Adviser,  Wm.  C.  Waltemyer,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

2a— NEBRASKA.  348  14TH  ST.,  LINCOLN,  NEB. 

Adviser,  Allen  L.  Bechter,  2618  Ryons  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

TA— CARNEGIE..  4929  FORBES  ST.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Adviser,  Geo.  M.  Swan,  1012  Park  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Ya— NORTH  CAROLINA...  CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C. 

Adviser,  Robert  B.  Lawson,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

<pA— KENTUCKY.  211  E.  MAXWELL  ST.,  LEXINGTON,  KY. 

Adviser,  A.  L.  Atchison,  Fayette  Bank  Bldg.,  Lexington,  Ky. 
xa_ WASHINGTON  STATE.  PULLMAN,  WASH. 

Adviser,  Harry  O.  Kent,  319  Symons  Bldg.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

\PA — OREGON.  EUGENE,  ORE. 

Adviser,  Louis  P.  Artau,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Qa — SOUTHERN  CALIF.  854  W.  ADAMS  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Adviser,  Henry  Segrett'i,  2221  Earl  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

AT— WESLEYAN.  WESLEYAN  PL.,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 

Adviser,  Oscar  A.  Nierendorf,  17  Rosalie  St.,  Wethersfield,  Conn. 
bt_ KNOX.  185  W.  SOUTH  ST.,  GALESBURG,  ILL. 

Adviser,  Chas.  J.  Adamee,  592  N.  Chambers,  Galesburg,  111. 
pT_ SOUTH  CAROLINA.  1622  GREEN  ST.,  COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

Adviser,  J.  E.  Norwood,  615  Pickens  St.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

AT — PURDUE.  216  WALDRON  ST.,  W.  LAFAYETTE,  IND. 

Adviser,  Fred  E.  Robbins,  Route  1,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
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ALUMNI  CLUBS 

Amherst — Secretary,  Philip  H Smith,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Baltimore — Secretary,  Mason  C.  Albrittain,  408  Lexington.  Luncheon  every 
Thursday,  Engineers’  Club,  12:30  p.  m. 

Birmingham — Secretary,  Charles  W.  Millican,  Jr.,  216  Woodland  Ave., 
Homewood,  Ala.  Dinner,  first  Wednesday  of  month,  Bankhead  Hotel. 

Boston — Geo.  P.  Rupert,  Jr.,  470  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.  Call  Sec- 
retary, I.  Chenery  Salmon,  463  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  for  meeting 
place. 

Chicago — Secretary,  Beverly  B.  Rich,  332  S.  Michigan  Ave.  Luncheon  every 
Tuesday,  12:15,  Interfraternity  Club,  106  S.  Whbash  Ave. 

Columbus — Ed.  S.  Drake,  Ohio  Union,  O.  S.  C.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Detroit — President  Arthur  F.  Bassett,  150  W.  Fort.  Luncheons  first 
Monday  of  month,  Harmonie  Society,  267  E.  Grand  River  Ave. 

Knoxville — President,  Thomas  N.  Johnston,  226  Keith  Ave.,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.  Maxwell  Anderson,  1203  Highland  Ave.,  Knoxville,  secretary. 

Milwaukee — Secretary,  Thomas  O.  Hertsberg,  Bankers  Building,  E.  Wis- 
consin Ave.,  and  North  Water  St. 

Minnesota — Secretary.  R.  B.  Rehnke,  4733  Abbott  Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  Luncheon  every  Wednesday,  Andrews  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Nashville — President,  C-  B.  Summer,  Baxter  Ave.  Sec.,  Jim  Whitney, 
Iverson  Ave.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

New  York — Secretary,  Albert  G.  Rich,  55  W.  44th  St.  Dinner  first  Tues- 
day at  6 p.  m.,  at  W.  44th,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia  Club — G.  Lloyd  Wilson.  474  Gerhard  St.,  Roxborough,  Phila., 
Pa.  Dinner  first  Tuesday  in  the  month  at  Mu  Chapter  House-  Program 

Pittsburgh — Secretary,  Wm.  J.  Brisbin,  1920  Newmeyer  St.,  Swissvale,  Pa. 

Portland,  Oregon — John  Zanzik,  President,  Embassy  Apts.,  20th  Fland- 
ers. Portland,  Oregon. 

San  Francisco — Secretary,  Robert  R.  Porter,  647  Seventh  Ave.  Luncheon, 
first  Wednesday  of  each  month,  Dick’s  Tavern,  No.  1 Spring  street,  at  12:15. 

Seattle — Secretary  C.  Marc  Miller,  808  Am.  Bank  Bldg.  Luncheon  every 
Friday  at  12,  College  Club. 

South  Carolina — T.  D.  Calk,  Secretary,  2210  Divine  St.,  Columbus,  S.  C. 

Southern  California — Secretary,  Harold  Viault,  109  S.  Kilkea  drive,  Los 
Angeles.  Business  meeting,  first  Tuesday  of  Month,  6:30  p.  m-,  University 
club. 

Spokane — Secretary,  Fred  E.  English,  422  Walnut  St.  Dinner  third 
Monday  of  every  month,  University  Club  6:15  P.  m.  Lunch  Tuesday,  11:30 
to  1 :30,  Rockaway  Cafe,  501  Sprague  Ave. 

Vermont — Barre,  Vt. 

Washington — Secretary,  G.  Henry  Slye,  1495  Newton  St.  N.W. 

Washington  Eta — Secretary,  Edgar  F.  Russell,  3705  Reservoir  Rd.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  Dinner  and  meeting  first  Monday  evening  of  the  month, 
Lambda  Chapter  house. 

Western  Montana — Thos.  C.  Spaulding.  State  University,  Missoula,  Mont. 
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PHI  SIGMA  KAPPA  CREED 

By  Reverend  Stewart  W.  Herman 

In  the  firm  conviction  that  my  Fraternity  demands 
of  me  a life  of  Faith  and  Purpose : 

I hearby  solemnly  declare  My  Faith  in  the  wisdom 
and  Love  of  God;  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  my  fel- 
lowman;  in  strength  and  beauty  of  true  fraternity ; in 
the  history  and  future  of  my  country ; and  in  the  tradi- 
tions and  program  of  my  alma  mater. 

Henceforward,  therefore , it  shall  be  My  Purpose, 
to  remain  forever  1 true  to  this,  my  Fraternity's  faith  in 
me,  and,  in  turn,  to  pledge  myself  to  preserve  and  pro- 
mote courageously  and  unselfishly  the  chosen  ideals  of 
our  mutual  affection  and  common  endeavor. 

T 0 this  end  I dedicate  My  Life  to  the  maintenance 
of  this  Faith  and  the  pursuit  of  this  Purpose  so  that  the 
ideals  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  being  embodied  in  me,  may 
be  fulfilled  in  my  character  and  conduct,  and  be  known 
and  honored  by  all  men. 

By  these  things  I stand. 


♦> 
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THE  CARDINAL  PRINCIPLES 
OF  PHI  SIGMA  KAPPA 

By  Ralph  J.  Watts 

To  Promote  Brotherhood.  One  of  the  universal  and  inherent  de- 
sires of  man  is  for  comradeship  and  friendship.  Phi  Sigma  Kappa 
was  founded  and  now  exists  in  order  that  this  need  may  be  adequately 
satisfied  in  the  lives  of  those  selected  to  gather  around  her  mystic  shrine. 
The  aim  of  the  chapter  home  is  to  create  and  maintain  an  environment 
in  which  the  sacred  and  enduring  friendships  may  be  formed. 

To  Stimulate  Scholarship.  This  being  one  of  the  central  objectives 
of  higher  education,  it  is  the  steadfast  purpose  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  to 
promote  among  its  members  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  learning  and 
to  develop  habits  of  intellectual  growth,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  the 
better  trained  for  effective  leadership  and  service. 

To  Develop  Character.  The  world  has  ever  needed  men  of  charac- 
ter and  it  ever  will.  The  college  fraternity  with  the  home,  the  church 
and  the  school,  shares  the  opportunity  to  produce  men  of  honor,  of  in- 
tegrity and  of  high  moral  purpose.  The  chapters  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa 
seek  to  surround  their  members  with  such  influences  that  they  will  go 
forth  from  their  fraternity  homes  better  men  and  more  useful  citizens 
because  of  their  association  with  Phi  Sigma  Kappa. 

These  are  the  ideals  upon  which  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  was  organized 
in  1873.  They  have  remained  unaltered  as  the  foundation  upon  which 
has  been  built:  the  superstructure  of  today.  The  symbolism  of  these 
ideals  as  expressed  in  its  rituals  must  necessarily  be  revealed  only  to  its 
members ; therefore  these  rituals  are  secret. 

For  the  more  perfect  realization  of  these  high  and  worthy  motives, 
chapter  homen  ere  provided  by  the  generous  sacrifice  of  a host  of 
Brothers ; and  successive  generations  of  Brothers,  seeing  the  vision  of 
the  opportunity  here  presented  and  inspired  by  it,  dedicate  their  labor 
and  their  love  to  its  more  complete  fulfillment. 
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OUTSTANDING  LEGISLATION  OF 
THE  1934  CONVENTION 

R.  J.  Watts 

1.  The  adoption  of  the  “Phi  Sigma  Kappa  Creed/’ 

2.  The  adoption  of  “The  Cardinal  Principles  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa.” 
and  the  amendment  to  the  ’by-laws  substituting  this  statement  for  the 
present  preamble. 

3.  The  conferring  upon  the  Council  the  authority  to  grant  charters 
for  chapters  in  Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  provided  a petition  for  a charter  has 
been  recommended  by  the  conclave  in  which  the  petitioning  body  is  lo- 
cated and  has  the  favorable  report  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Under  this 
legislation,  at  such  time  as  the  number  of  chapters  shall  reach  60,  peti- 
tions thereafter  shall  be  referred  to  the  Convention  for  action,  as  in 
previous  years. 

4.  The  conferring  upon  the  Council  the  authority  to  appoint  an 
alumni  secretary,  who  shall  serve  as  a liaison  between  the  Council  and 
the  general  alumni  body. 

5.  The  conferring  upon  the  Council  the  authority  to  appoint  a 
Grand  Chapter  chaplain,  who  shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  as- 
signed to  him  by  the  Council. 

6.  The  provision  that  Grand  Chapter  taxes  received  from  gradu- 
ate, faculty  and  honorary  members  shall  be  placed  in  the  Phi  Sigma 
Kappa  endowment  fund. 

7.  The  revision  of  the  trust  agreement  pertaining  to  the  endow- 
ment fund,  bringing  it  in  harmony  with  the  best  practice  in  the  admin- 
istration of  trust  funds. 

8.  The  establishment  of  alumni  dues  of  $3.00  per  year  to  be  effec- 
tive at  once,  and  the  establishment  iof  undergraduate  dues  of  $2.00  per 
year  effective  September  1,  1935;  this  legislation  providing  that  if  a 
member  shall  pay  $50  at  one  time,  this  amount  shall  be  placed  in  the  Phi 
Sigma  Kappa  endowment  fund  and  the  donor  shall  become  a life  mem- 
ber and  thereafter  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  annual  dues. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  PASSED  BY  THE  1934  CONVENTION 

a.  That  each  chapter  contribute  regularly  to  the  Signet  news  con- 
cerning the  active  chapter  and  alumni. 

b.  That  the  convention  take  new  action  upon  the  emergency  tax 
legislation. 

c.  That  the  convention  request  the  Council  to  keep  the  need  of  ade- 
quate representation  on  the  West  Coast  clearly  in  mind  and  make  every 
effort  to  be  prepared  to  form  a sixth  region  consisting  ;of  the  states  of 
Montana,  Oregon  and  Washington  by  the  time  of  the  1936  convention. 

d.  That  the  Council  prepare  for  publication  a model  set  of  chapter 
by-laws. 

e.  That  the  Council  continue  the  practice  of  appointing  and  send- 
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ing  deputies  to  make  inspections  of  chapters  and  to  assist  said  chapters 
in  carrying  out  their  respective  programs. 

f.  That  the  Council  conduct  a competition  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
lecting a national  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  song. 

g.  That  brothers  and  chapters  having  knowledge  of  eligible  frater- 
nity prospects  attending  a school  other  than  their  own,  promptly  com- 
municate all  such  knowledge  and  complete  information  to  the  chapter 
of  that  school,  and  that  the  same  be  acknowledged. 

h.  The  following  recommendation  was  tabled : “That  it  be  recom- 
mended to  the  Council  and  Endowment  Trustees  that  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable they  include  in  the  endowment  fund  program  a financial  plan 
which  could  be  used  for  the  chapters  in  financing  their  real  estate.” 

1934  CONVENTION  RESOLUTIONS 

Resolution  No.  1 

Since  the  convention  held  two  years  ago  at  Asheville,  N.  C.,  our 
ranks  have  been  thinned  by  the  passing  of  one  of  our  revered  members, 
Joseph  Edward  Root,  a brother  to  whom  we  have  looked  for  guidance 
and  counsel  whenever  and  wherever  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  was  concerned. 

It  is  futile  to  enumerate  his  many  virtues,  his  charming  and  inspir- 
ing presence,  and  his  enthusiasm,  for  in  him  flowed  the  spirit  of  eternal 
youth.  For  years  he  has  been  a mentor  and  leader  in  Phi  Sigma  Kappa, 
and  his  services  on  the  Supreme  Court  were  especially  noteworthy. 

Joe  Root  has  gone,  but  a wonderful  memory  of  him  remains.  He 
was  the  Fraternity  incarnate,  and  the  Fraternity  cannot  die.  We  can 
best  revere  his  memory  by  exemplifying  in  our  own  lives  that  same  loy- 
alty to  Phi  Sigma  Kappa. 

Resolution  No.  2 

It  is  our  desire  to  register  our  affection  for  our  retiring  President, 
Brother  Raymond  Lafean,  and  to  convey  to  him  our  regard  for  his  qual- 
ities of  character  and  our  gratitude  for  his  efficient  service. 

Through  the  biennium  our  Fraternity  has  had  the  benefit  of  his 
extraordinary  executive  ability  and  breadth  of  vision.  Our  gratifying 
record  and  our  glowing  prospects  are  due  in  no  small  measure  to  his 
leadership. 

Through  the  happy  combination  of  an  intelligent  grasp  of  the  Fra- 
ternity’s problems,  unsurpassed  devotion  to  its  ideals  and  tireless  energy 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  presidential  office,  our  leader  has 
rendered  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  a service  for  which  we  shall  be  ever  grate- 
ful. 

Resolution  No.  3 

No  fraternity  is  stronger  than  its  national  officers.  Phi  Sigma 
Kappa  may  justly  feel  proud  of  the  type  of  men  who  have  been  called 
upon  to  fill  the  positions  of  leadership  in  her  ranks.  Much  of  the  suc- 
cess of  this  fraternity  during  the  past  two  years  of  trying  experiences  is 
due  to  the  sound  judgment  and  untiring  efforts  of  its  officers.  To 
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them  we  express  our  sincere  appreciation  for  their  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa. 

To  the  new  national  officers,  the  President,  Regional  Vice-Presi- 
dents, the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Chapter  Advisers,  and  the 
trustees  of  the  Endowment  Fund,  we  express  our  confidence  in  their 
ability  to  carry  on  for  the  coming  two  years  with  its  unknown  problems 
ahead  and  pledge  our  loyalty  to  them  and  the  great  cause  they  serve — 
our  own  Phi  Sigma  Kappa. 

Resolution  No.  Jf 

It  is  of  primary  importance  that  any  organization  whose  member- 
ship is  scattered  throughout  the  world  have  a common  medium  of  ex- 
change to  keep  them  informed  on  those  things  of  mutual  interest  to  all, 
and  more  firmly  knit  them  together  in  the  bonds  of  brotherhood. 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa  has  such  a medium  which  we  know  as  the 
Signet.  Its  editor  is  known  wherever  dwells  a Phi  Sig  for  his  years 
of  unselfish  devotion  to  a cause  he  unquestionably  loves  with  a passion 
which  is  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us — he  is  our  own  incomparable  “Chap- 
pie” Burrows. 

With  health  none  too  good  in  recent  years,  he  has  carried  on  with 
unabated  zeal,  and  we  desire  to  express  to  him  our  unbounded  thanks 
and  appreciation  for  his  untiring  efforts  in  putting  into  our  hands  the 
Signet,  and  for  his  life  of  service  in  every  office  he  has  held  in  Phi 
Sigma  Kappa. 

It  is  the  sincere  wish  of  this  Convention  that  good  health  again  be 
his,  that  we  may  enjoy  in  the  years  ahead  the  fruits  of  his  vast  experi- 
ence. “Chappie,”  we  salute  you ! 

Resolution  No.  5 

It  is  deeply  regretted  that  Brother  John  F.  Humes  has  found  it 
necessary  to  resign  as  a member  of  the  Council,  a position  he  has  held 
for  the  past  two  years,  on  account  of  business  affairs  which  require  all 
of  his  time.  We  appreciate  the  service  he  has  already  rendered  to  the 
Fraternity,  and  feel  certain  his  interest  in  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  will  be 
no  less  keen  by  reason  of  his  resignation  from  the  Council. 

Resolution  No.  6 

It  is  no  small  task  to  plan  the  details  of  entertainment  for  a large 
group  of  people.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  Brother  Paul  H.  Jeserich  and 
his  committee,  Brothers  A.  McLaren  White,  “Deb”  Barger  and  Cecil 
Creal,  for  their  carefully  planned  entertainment,  which  has  contributed 
much  to  the  success  of  this  Convention. 

We  also  desire  to  thank  the  Delta  Sigma  Delta  chapter  and  Delta 
Deuteron,  the  local  chapter  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  for  the  hospitality  ex- 
tended in  the  use  of  their  chapter  houses  in  entertaining  some  of  our 
visiting  delegates. 

Resolution  No.  y 

The  Twenty-Sixth  Convention  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  appreciates  the 
efforts  of  the  Michigan  Union  in  offering  its  many  facilities  and  com- 
forts to  this  Convention.  It  is  their  desire  to  thank  the  management 
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for  its  most  courteous  treatment  in  making  our  stay  here  a most  pleas- 
ant and  enjoyable  one. 

SIGNIFICANT  EVENTS  OF  THE  1934  CONVENTION 

1.  The  presence  of  the  surviving  founder  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  now 
in  his  eighty-third  year,  and  his  active  and  alert  participation  in  the  Con- 
vention program. 

2.  The  attendance  in  good  standing  of  delegates  from  every  active 
chapter.  6 7 chapter  delegates  registered. 

3.  The  attendance  of  34  Chapter  Advisers,  representing  over  70% 
of  the  chapters. 

4.  The  well  organized  programs  of  the  regional  conclaves. 

5.  The  formal  programs  of  the  conference  of  Chapter  Advisers  and 
of  the  conference  of  undergraduate  delegates. 

6.  The  formal  and  impressive  arrangement  of  the  rostrum  from 
which  the  Convention  was  conducted  and  the  various  reports  presented. 

7.  The  first  presentation  of  the  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  historic  movietone 
featuring  William  Penn  Brooks,  the  surviving  founder,  and  John  Ash- 
burton Cutter,  the  pioneer  builder. 

8.  The  attendance  at  the  banquet  of  the  lady  guests  at  the  Con- 
vention. 

9.  The  functioning  for  the  first  time  of  the  Convention  chaplain. 

10.  The  exhibit  of  photographs  of  chapter  houses,  pennants  of  in- 
stitutions where  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  is  represented,  and  of  chapter  pub- 
lications. 

11.  The  display  of  the  plaque  presented  to  Alpha  Chapter  by  the 
Council  in  October  1933. 

12.  The  reappearance  at  the  Convention  of  two  distinguished  lead- 
ers of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa — Brother  Walter  H.  Conley,  president  of  the 
Grand  Chapter  from  1914  to  1922  and  member  of  the  Supreme  Court 
from  1922  to  1932  and  of  Brother  John  Adams  Lowe,  formerly  editor 
of  the  Signet,  secretary  of  the  Council  and  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

13.  The  low  financial  cost  of  maintenance  at  Ann  Arbor  for  dele- 
gates, guests  and  national  officers. 

14.  The  effective  presentatiton  by  the  retiring  president  of  the  un- 
written secret  portions  of  the  ritual. 

15.  The  impressive  induction  into  office  of  the  newly  elected  presi- 
dent. 

16.  The  announcement  at  the  closing  session  that  all  members  of 
the  Council  had  subscribed  to  life  memberships  and  the  immediate  ad- 
dition to  this  list  of  subscriptions  by  Brothers  William  Penn  Brooks, 
Walter  H.  Conley,  Joseph  H.  Cull  and  Paul  H.  Jeserich. 

BROOKS  MOVIETONE 

One  of  the  most  significant  events  at  the  recent  Convention  was 
the  initial  presentation  of  the  Brooks  Movietone,  the  development  of 
which  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Council  for  over  three  years. 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa  is  now  one  of  the  very  few  of  the  older  fra- 
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ternities  which  has  been  able  thus  to  perpetuate  the  voice  and  the  per- 
sonality of  any  of  its  founders. 

To  the  financial  success  of  this  project  many  of  our  chapters  and 
alumni  have  generously  contributed. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  important  projects  before  the  Council  for 
the  past  three  years,  and  its  final  success  is  due  in  large  part  to  the 
vision  and  perseverance  of  Brother  Schoening. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  MEETINGS 

The  1932-1934  Council  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  met  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  August  6 and  7 to  close  its  work  for  the  two  year  period  for 
which  it  was  elected. 

A special  recess  committee  on  legislation  had  been  appointed  by 
the  President  some  weeks  previous,  and  this  committee  presented  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Council  various  amendments  to  the  by-laws. 
These  were  carefully  considered,  formally  approved  by  the  Council  and 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  Convention. 

The  financial  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  received,  studied  in  de- 
tail and  approved. 

“The  Creed  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa”  and  “The  Cardinal  Principles  of 
Sigma  Phi  Kappa,”  having  been  previously  prepared,  were  considered  by 
the  Council,  approved,  and  recommended  to  the  Convention  for  adop- 
tion. 

A revised  trust  agreement  for  the  management  of  the  Endowment 
Fund  was  presented  by  the  recess  committee  on  legislation,  and  after  de- 
tailed examination,  was  adopted  and  recommended  to  the  Convention. 

The  Council  authorized  the  rewriting  of  the  initiation  ritual  for 
presentation  at  the  1936  Convention.  This  action  expressed  a convic- 
tion which  members  had  long  held  that  the  rituals  should  be  revised. 

The  newly  elected  Council  met  immediately  after  the  Convention 
and  made  the  following  appointments  for  the  ensuing  two  year  period : 

Brother  Ralph  J.  Watts,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Council. 

Brother  Alvin  T.  Burrows,  editor  of  the  Signet. 

Brother  John  Adams  Lowe,  associate  editor  of  the  Signet. 

Brother  Karl  W.  H.  Scholz,  trustee  of  the  Endowment  Fund  for 
a six  year  period  beginning  August  1934. 

Brother  Raymond  G.  Lafean,  alumni  secretary. 

Brother  Stewart  W.  Herman,  D.  D.,  chaplain  of  the  Grand  Chapter. 

The  induction  of  Omega  Beta  at  Montana  State  College  was  refer- 
red with  power  to  President  Hamilton,  Vice-President  Wood  and  Secre- 
tary Watts 

Brothers  Hamilton,  Schoening  and  Watts  were  apopinted  as  the 
Budget  committee  for  ensuing  two  years. 

Additions  to  the  movietone  and  methods  of  presenting  this  to  chap- 
ters and  clubs  were  discussed  and  the  problem  was  referred  with  power 
to  the  Budget  committee. 
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The  Council  provided  for  the  more  complete  adoption  of  the  uni- 
form accounting  system  by  the  active  chapters. 

A committee  consisting  of  Brother  Schoening,  Marchmont  and  La- 
fean  was  appointed  to  study  the  sources  of  revenue  of  other  fraternities 
and  the  uses  to  which  this  revenue  is  put.  This  committee  will  report  to 
the  Council  at  a subsequent  date. 

Chapter  Advisers  were  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  by-laws. 

The  Secretary  was  requested  to  follow  up  with  chapters  inducted 
since  1920  the  problem  of  uninitiated  members  of  the  locals  thus  repre- 
sented, and  to  encourage  their  initiation  into  Phi  Sigma  Kappa 


DR.  JESERICH  AND  HIS  HAREM  AT  LAKE  HURON,  AUGUST  9,  1934 

LADIES’  WELL  ENTERTAINED 

THE  ladies  of  the  convention  report  an  especially  good  time.  Most 
of  them  knew  each  other  from  previous  contacts  and  the  others 
quickly  became  acquainted. 

Entertainment  was  provided  for  almost  every  day,  some  of  it  for- 
mal and  some  a la  carte.  Dr.  Jeserich  and  his  good  wife  earned  en- 
coniums  for  the  trip  they  chaperoned  to  Lake  Huron  which  included  a 
ioo  mile  drive,  swimming  in  the  lake  and  other  relaxation.  The  bath- 
ing beach  party  in  the  Michigan  union  was  also  enjoyed. 

At  the  afternoon  for  cards  Frances  Richards,  Mrs.  Charles  Huff, 
Mrs.  Paul  Jeserich  and  Mrs.  Don  Hamilton  earned  first  prizes,  and 
Mrs.  Earl  Schoening,  Mrs.  Jo  Batt,  Mrs.  Roswell  Rehnke  and  Mrs. 
Wm.  Penn  Brooks  were  second  at  their  tables.  A special  award  was 
given  Mrs.  Brooks,  wife  of  Founder  Brooks. 
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SIDELIGHTS  IN  THE  AFTERGLOW 

THE  convention  was  an  ideal  one,  and  ideals  were  the  keynote  of 
the  arch.  From  the  opening  thought  in  the  messange  of  President 
Lafean  down  to  the  final  masterpiece  of  ideals  and  brotherhood  as 
set  forth  by  S.  W.  Herman,  of  Rho  chapter,  this  convention  stressed 
ideals,  and  idealism  became  the  theme  song  which  wound  in  and  out 
the  fabric  of  the  problems  of  the  realities. 

This  was  not  deliberately  planned  but  was  the  natural  result  of 
the  leadership  of  that  great  combination  of  idealism  and  practicability, 
Raymond  G.  Lafean,  the  retiring  president  of  the  fraternity.  The 
convention  sensed  the  drift  and  was  in  full  accord  with  its  gallant 
leader. 

So  it  was  that  John  Adams  Lowe,  an  idealist  of  much  renown, 
found  himself  in  congenial  company  and  delivered  a banquet  address, 
at  once  masterful  and  polished,  that  found  appreciative  response  on 
the  part  of  his  audience. 

Senator  Neely,  also  a banquet  talker,  was  not  to  be  outdone,  for 
his  talk,  like  the  others,  stressed  the  need  of  truer  brotherhood,  such  as 
organizations  of  the  type  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  represented. 

But  the  convention  went  further.  It  adopted  a creed,  idealistic 
and  practical.  From  the  facile  pen  of  Ralph  J.  Watts  a new  state- 
ment of  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  fraternity  was  emblazoned  on 
the  shield  where  all  may  see  and  profit  by  it.  It  also  created  the  of- 
fice of  Chaplain,  filling  an  outstanding  need. 

Other  things  the  convention  did,  some  of  them  good,  and  some 
of  them  doubtful,  but  its  crowning  work,  its  baptism  in  the  ideals  of  the 
fraternity,  will  stand'  for  ever  in  the  hearts  of  the  brothers. 

THE  PRACTICAL.  SIDE 

Do  not  think  for  a minute  with  this  deluge  of  idealism  and  brother- 
hood that  the  practical  side  was  neglected.  To  be  sure  there  were  not 
as  many  debates  as  at  some  other  conventions,  when  oratory  flowed  like 
sap  from  the  Vermont  maple  trees  in  the  spring. 

The  most  important  of  these  acts  of  progress  was  the  unanimous 
selection  of  Don  Hamilton,  of  Worcester  Tech,  as  president  of  the  fra- 
ternity for  two  years.  President  Lafean  was  urged  by  practically  the 
entire  convention  to  accept  re-election  but  he  felt  that  he  could  no  longer 
spare  the  time  away  from  his  business. 

Hamilton’s  place  as  vice  president  was  filled  by  the  election  of 
Harry  M.  Cregier,  financial  deputy  of  the  first  district  as  well  as  chap- 
ter adviser  for  Beta. 

John  F.  Humes,  of  Mu,  who  served  so  acceptably  as  vice  president 
for  the  Pennsylvania  district  was  compelled  to  retire  because  of  some 
special  work  he  is  doing  for  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  A worthy 
successor  was  found  in  the  person  of  “Bill”  Zimmerman,  of  Lambda, 
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and  an  orator  and  politician  of  no  mean  repute.  (Note:  Hank  Powell, 
please  be  advised.) 

The  other  members  of  the  council  succeeded  themselves,  as  did 
Ralph  J.  Watts,  as  secretary-treasurer,  and  Alvin  T.  Burrows,  as  editor 
of  the  Signet.  By  appointment  S.  W.  Herman  became  Phi  Sigma  Kap- 
pa’s first  chaplain  and  John  Adams  Lowe  was  made  associate  editor  of 
the  Signet.  Duke  Lafean  was  made  alumni  secretary,  a new  office 
created  by  the  convention. 

The  various  members  of  the  supreme  court  were  re-elected  where 
they  were  able  and  willing  to  serve.  Don  McLean,  Dr.  Walter  H.  Con- 
ley and  R.  G.  Lafean  were  newly  elected  members  of  the  court,  replac- 
ing Dunham,  Barnes  and  Root. 

LEGISLATION 

As  usual  the  constitution  and  by-laws  were  dragged  forth  into  the 
light  from  oblivion  and'  duly  amended.  Most  iof  the  changes  were  more 
sonorous  than  important.  A few  however  have  teeth  in  them.  Until 
the  chapter  roll  reaches  60  the  council  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
conclave  in  which  the  petitioners  are  located,  and  with  recommendation 
of  the  supreme  court,  grant  charters  to  petitioning  bodies  meeting  the 
requirements  of  membership  in  Phi  Sigma  Kappa.  Heretofore  the  con- 
vention alone  had  power  to  grant  charters  after  every  one  else  in  Phi 
Sigma  Kappa  had  investigated  and  solemnly  reported.  The  change  was 
made  because  the  present  system  is  too  cumbersome  for  present  day 
problems.  On  Saturday  morning  after  much  discussion  the  convention 
adopted  a proposal  fixing  annual  dues  of  $2  each  on  the  active  chapter, 
after  Sept.  I,  1935,  and  $3  annually  on  the  alumni,  the  purpose  being  to 
relieve  the  scantiness  of  the  income  of  the  council  available  for  carrying 
on  the  work  of  the  fraternity. 

THE  CONVENTION  AT  PLAY 

Even  idealists  must  play  once  in  a while,  or  they  become  morose 
and  hard  to  live  with.  At  this  convention  a new  star  in  the  galaxy  of 
entertainers  was  discovered  (indeed  uncovered  was  the  more  appropriate 
on  at  least  one  occasion).  This  prince  of  entertainers  and  bally  hooers  was 
none  other  than  that  sedate  and,  reserved  gentleman  formally  known  as 
Dr.  Jeserich,  but  to  you  and  me  just  plain  Paul.  Jeserich  doesn’t  look 
the  part  of  an  entertainer,  but  take  it  from  those  who  sampled  his  hos- 
pitality— and  that  was  the  entire  convention — he  knows  more  ways 
of  having  fun  than  all  of  Hollywood.  His  achievements  stand  out  so 
well  in  doing  the  task  assigned  him  that  it  were  painting  the  lily  to  go 
into  details. 

His  trip  to  Sarnia  with  25  Phi  Sig  ladies  was  the  opening  gun  and 
from  then  on  the  fun  (?)  flowed  fast  and  ceaselessly.  Ye  ed  doesn’t 
know  what  they  did  over  in  Canada,  but  fun  was  the  predominating  ele- 
ment. Another  thing  Paul  provided  for  the  ladies  was  a bathing  beauty 
contest  which  shaped  itself  up  quite  nicely. 
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But  Paul  is  more  than  a ladies’  entertainer.  He  did  equally  well  for 
the  men,  staging  a stag  party  some  four  miles  out  in  the  country,  where 
he  said  the  sky  was  the  limit  and  events  confirmed  this.  The  after- 
noon was  spent  in  the  usual  picnic  activities,  well  washed  down.  Fol- 
lowing the  supper  the  party  got  gay — sometimes  rough.  However  they 
kept  their  heads  and  their  feet,  and  the  party  broke  up  at  a late  hour 
with  the  sedate  members  of  the  court  still  on  the  job.  Such  was  the 
stag  party,  and  it  was  a pippin. 

THE  SUPREME  COURT  GOLF  GAME 

Despite  President  Lafean’s  pleading  to  attend  a meeting  of  the 
council  the  supreme  court — more  socially  inclined — resolved  unanimous- 
ly to  play  golf  in  daylight  and  work  with  the  council  at  such  time  when 
it  would  not  interfere  with  golf.  McIntyre,  Batt  and  Burrows  were 
the  rebels.  They  merely  said  that  they  had  to  have  their  golf  and  when 
that  appetite  had  been  appeased  they  would  do  whatever  the  council 
wanted.  It  was  a sad  situation,  but  as  Ralph  Watts  plaintively  said : 
“What  can  we  do?”  At  the  golf  game  Joe  Batt  was  the  first  prize 
winner.  As  usual  Billy  quit  at  the  end  of  the  second  day  and  sent  his 
clubs  home,  or  else  gave  them  away.  With  McIntyre  not  in  the  game, 
ye  ed  was  second. 

OTHER  ENTERTAINERS 

Another  burst  of  talent  came  upon  the  scene  of  action  in  the  per- 
son of  J.  Shober  Barr,  chapter  adviser  for  Pi  chapter.  Shober’s  stunt 
is  that  of  song  leader  par  excellence.  He  must  have  studied  under 
Mr.  Kiwanis  and  the  manager  of  the  Rotary  club,  as  he  does  the  part 
with  the  greatest  of  ease  and  charm,  like  even  unto  the  man  on  the 
flying  trapeeze.  How  he  made  those  boys  sing.  It  d;d  not  make  any 
difference  whether  he  had  a piano  to  help  or  not.  Boy,  he  was  just 
simply  there. 

How  natural  it  was  to  hear  and  see  Hank  Powell.  He  exhibited 
himself  as  the  only  living  Democrat  (or  was  it  Republican?)  He  was 
at  the  convention  all  the  time  participating  in  great  zest  and  acumen. 
On  Saturday  morning  he  gave  a souvenir  half  dollar  of  Stone  Mountain 
to  the  fraternity’s  “two  half  pints,”  Ralph  Watts  and  Chappie  Burrows. 

NEW  FACES  IN  HEAVEN 

It  was  good  to  have  Dr.  Conley  with  us  again  after  years  resi- 
dence abroad.  He  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  older  men  in  the  fra- 
ternity who  has  retained  his  interest.  Few  men  are  more  keenly  in- 
terested in  the  fraternity  or  better  versed  in  its  traditions  than  Walter 
Conley.  The  convention  did  a gracious  act  in  re-electing  him  to  a place 
on  the  court,  of  which  he  has  been  a member  for  many  years. 

Another  new  face  in  heaven  is  none  other  than  John  Adams  Lowe, 
worthy  predecessor  of  the  writer  as  editor  of  the  Signet.  John  for  ten 
years  or  more  has  crawled  into  a hole  and  dragged  the  hole  in  after 
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him.  We  got  him  out  to  Ann  Arbor  to  make  a speech  and  once  more 
he  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  fraternity. 

Still  another  caller  from  the  ranks  of  the  has-beens  is  James  Bar- 
ger, of  Michigan,  other  wise  known  as  Jim  or  Debs.  Jim  used  to  run 
the  chapter  at  Michigan  when  he  was  in  school,  then  became  its  chapter 
adviser  and  later  vice  president  for  his  district,  where  he  developed  in- 
to one  of  the  most  valuable  men  the  fraternity  possesses.  Since  resign- 
ing as  vice  president  he  has  not  lost  his  interest,  as  you  may  see  when 
it  is  recalled  that  he  is  president  of  the  Detroit  club  and  president  of  the 
Delta  Deuteron  alumni  association,  where  he  is  a doing  a great  work. 
Jim  was  Dr.  Jeserich’s  first  assistant  in  preparing  for  the  convention 
and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience  “What  a great  team  they 
made.” 

UP  IN  “SMITTY’S”  ROOM 

Most  of  the  fun  at  the  convention  radiated  from  “Smitty’s”  room 
on  the  fourth  floor  where  open  house  was  held  from  io  a.  m.  to  4 a.  m., 
the  ladies  joining  with  the  brothers  in  adding  to  the  joyous  occasion. 
No  formal  program  was  given,  but  the  impromptu  effort  was  re- 
freshing. 

THE  MOVIE  TONE 

Thanks  to  the  foresight  and  persistence  of  Brother  Earl  Schoening 
Phi  Sigma  Kappa  now  has  a combined  movie  tone  picture  of  its  sole  liv- 
ing founder,  Dr.  William  Penn  Brooks,  and  also  of  John  Ashburton 
Cutter,  who  did  so  much  for  the  fraternity  in  its  early  days.  Unfort- 
unately, the  fraternity  waited  too  long  in  procuring  a picture  wherein 
Joe  Root  was  to  be  the  principal  figure. 

The  new  movie-sound  reel  was  shown  for  the  first  time  at  the  ban- 
quet. It  is  a priceless  record  and  the  opportunity  should  not  go  by  to 
produce  similar  reels  of  other  men  prominent  and  influential  in  Phi  Sig- 
ma Kappa  history.  Good  work,  Earl. 


TREASURER’S  REPORT 

July  31,  1932  to  July  5,  1934 


Summary 

Council 

Agency 

Funds 

Funds 

Total 

July  31,  1932:  Cash  balance  .... 

$20,005.52 

$1,264.99 

$21,270.51 

Receipts  : July  31,  1932  to  July 

5. 

48,540.04 

J934  ••• 

43.012.53 

5.527-51 

Total  

$63,018.05 

$6,792.50 

$69,810.55 

Disbursements:  July  31,  1932 

to 

July  5,  !934  

$44.65 1 02 

$3,256.07 

$47,907.09 

July  5,  1934:  Cash  balance  

$18,367.03 

$3,536.43 

$21,903.46 
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IT  IS  with  a realization  of  grave  responsibility  that  I assume  the  duties 
of  the  high  office  of  president,  by  which  the  fraternity  has  greatly 
honored  me.  The  high  ideals,  the  unselfish  devotion,  the  sacrifices, 
made  by  former  presidents  are  as  a shining  light  inspiring  any  man  who 
is  so  honored  to  give  his  best  effort  in  order  that  the  ideal  of  true  fra- 
eernalism  may  be  perpetuated,  and  that  the  fraternity  continue  to  prosper 
and  to  ever  widen  its  benevolent  and  character  building  influence. 

Our  fraternity  owes  much  to  the  progressive  leadership,  foresight, 
and  capacity  for  hard  work  of  my  predecessor  in  office,  whose 
devotion,  coupled  with  the  loyal  support  of  the  council,  court,  chapter 
advisers,  and  chapter  officers,  has  successfully  carried  Phi  Sigma  Kap- 
pa through  the  most  trying  economic  period  in  the  history  of  American 
Fraternities ; for  despite  bank  failures,  unemployment,  lowering  college 
enrollment,  and  almost  overwhelming  chapter  financial  problems,  the 
challenge  has  been  met  and  our  fraternity  is  in  sound  condition  with 
both  feet  on  the  ground  and  eyes  uplifted,  facing  the  future  with  a 
confidence  born  of  experience  in  the  battle  to  survive. 

Though  council  members  labored  a bit  more  last  year,  and  felt 
more  than  usual  concern,  the  real  fight  for  continued  success,  and  in 
some  cases  for  very  existence,  was  out  on  the  firing  line  with  our  forty- 
eight  chapters.  The  noteable  fact  that  we  finished  the  college  year  with 
the  loss  of  only  one  chapter  is  more  than  mere  proof  of  a strong  or- 
ganization, it  is  a tribute  to  the  fine  loyalty  and  continued  effort  of  our 
active  chapter  members,  who  despite  difficulties  on  every  hand,  held 
high  the  banner,  and  accomplished  splendid  results  for  the  honor  and 
glory  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa. 

The  excellent  work  accomplished  in  the  last  two  years  must  go  on. 
There  are  still  quotas  to  be  met,  houses  to  be  filled,  and  budgets  to  be 
balanced.  I appeal  to  every  chapter  adviser  and  to  all  chapter  officers 
to  put  forth  just  a little  extra  effort  in  rushing  and  pledging.  Let  us  be 
optimistic,  but  let  us  back  up  our  optimism  with  a will  to  work.  With 
an  expected  gradual  improvement  in  economic  conditions,  our  average 
chapter  enrollment  this  year  should  increase  at  least  ten  per  cent  over 
last  year. 

The  important  and  far-reaching  legislation  enacted  at  the  Ann  Ar- 
bor Convention  should  mark  the  beginning  of  a new  era  in  the  progress 
and  growth  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa.  Provision  for  greater  revenue  has 
been  made,  insuring  more  adequate  service  to  chapters,  particularly  those 
needing  deputy  service. 
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LOOKING  AHEAD 

( Excerpts  from  the  report  of  President  Lafean  to  the  convention.  The 
editor  regrets  that  available  space  will  not  permit  the  printing  of  this 
valuable  paper  in  full.) 

PROPOSALS 

//  A s indicated  previously  in  this  report,  the  chief  purpose  of  the 

JCA  Grand  Chapter  meeting  is  to  program  our  activities  for  the 
* * coming  years.  Accordingly,  the  following  suggestions  for  im- 

provement, based  upon  past  experience,  are  offered  as  a means  to  the 
end  that  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  shall  more  effectivey  perpetuate  its  ideals 
and  itself  as  an  instrument  of  character  and  brotherhood. 

“I.  The  Cardinal  Principles  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa.  The  opinion 
has  been  shared  generally  for  years  that  the  purposes  upon  which  the 
Fraternity  was  founded  and  subsequently  adopted,  are  not  adequately 
set  forth  in  the  Preamble.  ‘The  Cardinal  Principles  of  Phi  Sigma  Kap- 
pa have  been  prepared  by  Brother  Watts,  and  will  be  presented  for  your 
approval.  It  is  planned  to  place  an  engraving  of  these  fundamentals  in 
each  chapter  house. 

“II.  The  Creed.  It  is  essential  that  any  far  reaching  order  whose 
very  existence  raises  men’s  sights  and  elevates  their  hopes  and  ambitions, 
should  have  a Creed.  ‘The  Creed  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa’  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Brother  Stewart  W.  Herman  and  will  be  presented  for  your 
approval. 

“III.  Preceptors.  I wish  to  have  this  Convention  review  the  ma- 
terial prepared  by  Brother  Morrow  on  the  advisability  of  engaging  chap- 
ter preceptors  as  presented  at  a previous  meeting  of  the  Council  and  go 
on  record  as  favoring  the  plan  whenever  and  wherever  our  schools  co- 
operate and  the  right  man  is  found  for  the  wdrk. 

“IV.  Eligible  Alumni.  I must  again  call  to  your  attention  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  alumni  of  chapters  inducted  into  Phi  Sigma  Kap- 
pa since  1920,  members  of  the  old  local  fraternities,  who  have  not  been 
admitted  into  Phi  Sigma  Kappa.  They  naturally  feel  very  much  on  the 
outside.  Every  chapter  from  Theta  Deuteron  to  Delta  Triton,  both  in- 
clusive, should  keep  after  this  group  constantly  until  they  all  take  ad- 
vantage of  membership  affiliation  automatically  authorized  with  the 
approval  of  the  petition  of  the  former  local  groups.  Organize  them 
and  effect  their  initiation  at  home-coming  or  other  special  time.  Se- 
cure their  co-operation.  As  they  are  now,  they  are  not  satisfied  and 
they  won’t  be  satisfied  until  they  unite  with  you.  It  remains  for  you  to 
extend  the  welcome  to  them. 

“V.  Expansion.  Expansion  possibilities  are  not  great  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  at  once  apparent  however,  that  the  Council  should  be  em- 
powered to  maintain  the  Order  at  a size  commensurate  with  the  grow- 
ing financial  demands  and  that  its  judgment  as  your  Board  of  Direc- 
tors should  be  relied  upon  to  keep  our  chapter  roll  up  to  a number 
which  will  produce  adequate  revenue  and  enable  administration  on  the 
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most  efficient  basis.  Your  ratification  of  a plan  designed  to  realize  this 
objective  is  solicited. 

“VI.  Manuals . The  manual  for  first  year  men  should  be  regular- 
ly added  to  and  improved  by  the  Council.  Suggestions  for  this  improve- 
ment and  enlargements  are  ever  welcome.  In  addition  to  this  most 
important  work  the  new  Council  must  turn  its  attention  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  a Chapter  Management  Manual  and  see  that  it  is  followed  by 
the  officers  of  all  chapters;  also,  we  should  have  had  in  use  for  years 
an  Advisers’  Manual.  To  the  preparation  of  this  material  and  helpful 
suggestions,  we  look  to  the  Advisers’  Conference. 

“VII.  Scrap  Books.  Time  and  time  again  we  have  suggested  that 
each  chapter  keep  a scrap  book.  It  is  surprising  how  few  of  them  have 
done  it  on  a satisfactory  basis.  We  have  supplied  many  pictures  and 
articles  in  the  Signet  which  should  be  regularly  clipped  and  pasted  into 
this  record.  These  with  reference  to  your  national  organization,  to- 
gether with  pictures  and  articles  from  your  local  city  and  school  papers, 
some  art  work  and  a bit  of  ingenuity,  can  make  a record  not  only  of 
value  to  your  chapter  as  history,  but  most  attractive  and  impressive 
Upon  your  prospects.  Do  it  in  every  chapter.  You  can  make  it  an 
entertaining  and  powerful  asset  in  rushing. 

VIII.  Historical  Motion  Picture.  The  historical  motion  picture  has 
a three-fold  purpose  First,  that  of  recording  for  the  present  and  com- 
ing generations,  facts  and  pictures  showing  the  place  of  founding,  and 
the  wide  spread  of  the  Fraternity ; secondly,  that  our  membership  may 
better  appreciate  the  character  of  the  men  who  were  responsible  for  the 
founding,  and  early  development  of  the  Fraternity,  as  well  as  having  a 
great  deal  more  appreciation  for  the  purposes,  ideals,  and  traditions  of 
Phi  Sigma  Kappa ; finally,  that  we  may  be  in  position  to  give,  by  way 
of  the  eye  and  ear,  to  prospective  members  a perception  of  the  inner  na- 
ture of  our  true  brotherhood  which  they  could  not  possibly  gain  by  any 
other  means.  It  appears  to  me  that  for  this  three-fold  reason  we  can 
well  afford  to  enlarge  upon  our  historical  film  to  the  advantage  of  all 
the  Fraternity. 

IX.  Plaques.  Tentative  plans  are  underway  to  present  plaques 
to  our  chapters.  It  remains  for  standards  to  be  adopted  by  which  to 
gauge  chapters  to  merit  these  awards.  It  is  eminently  worth  while  for 
the  Council  to  recognize  unusual  accomplishment  and  to  award  chapters 
so  distinguished.  Such  awards  coming  from  the  executive  board  of  the 
Fraternity  should  prove  to  be  valuable  when  entertaining  prospective 
members  in  the  chapter  home  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  new 
Council  immediately  consummate  this  project. 

X.  Chapter  Quotas.  Each  chapter  for  its  own  security  and  the 
benefit  of  its  individual  members  must  meet  minimum  requirements  of 
membership  and  scholarship  Sections  of  chapter  by-laws  known  to  be  a 
helpful  guide  in  attaining  a preferred  position  on  all  campuses  should 
be  given  to  the  intellectual  development  of  our  undergraduates.  A pro- 
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posed  plan  for  uniformly  improving  our  Society  in  these  respects  will  at 
the  proper  time  be  offered  for  your  approval. 

XI.  Alumni  Interest.  There  is  need  of  bringing  more  alumni  into 
active  contact  with  our  national  organization,  not  only  is  this  necessary 
in  the  form  of  alumni  clubs,  but  to  that  end  and  for  more  effective  ad- 
ministration, it  is  proposed  to  revise  our  plan  of  administration  to  the 
extent  of  establishing  a General  Council,  consisting  of  one  alumnus  for 
each  of  the  States  whose  duties  it  will  be,  among  others,  to  promote 
alumni  interest  and  support  of  national  Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  and  to  in- 
vestigate and  prepare  expansion  possibilities.  It  is  also  suggested  that 
the  group  of  advisers  be  recognized  as  the  Advisery  Council  and  to  these 
measures  I direct  your  thought. 

XII.  Chapter  Finances.  A large  percentage  of  our  chapters  are  to 
be  congratulated  upon  the  excellent  manner  in  winch  they  have  managed 
their  finances.  I make  particular  reference  to  those  which  have  already 
installed  the  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  Uniform  Accounting  System,  which  uses 
as  its  basis  of  calculation  a scientifically  set  up  budget.  A budget  is  a 
systematic  method  of  controlling  money.  Do  not  think  of  a budget  as 
limiting  expenditures.  Income  limits  you,  but  a budget  is  a plan  for 
spending  that  income  to  the  best  advantage.  With  this  system  you  will 
find  that  your  income  will  go  farther,  that  you  can  enjoy  more  worth- 
while things  and  can  build  up  a surplus  with  which  to  meet  rainy  days 
and  whatever  opportunities  fortune  has  in  store.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
our  accounting  system,  fundamentally,  to  teach  how  to  plan  a budget 
and  how  to  follow  it  with  the  greatest  benefit.  By  looking  ahead  and 
planning  expenditures  scientifically,  you  can  d'erive  more  benefit  from 
every  dollar.  This  scientific  budget  helps  you  get  more  for  your  money 
and  reduces  to  the  minimum  the  possibility  of  having  money  slip  away 
from  you,  instead  it  places  you  in  a position  to  tell  your  money  where  to 
go.  The  first  step  in  planning  a budget  is  to  make  an  estimate  of  your 
income  for  the  year.  Beyond  that  amount  you  cannot  go.  It  is  up  to 
you  to  apportion  your  income  to  your  needs  so  that  you  will  derive  the 
greatest  benefit.  Naturally  it  has  received  criticism  by  those  who 
have  developed  a pet  idea  of  their  own. 

“XIII.  Endoimnent  Agreement.  Certain  changes  in  our  Endow- 
ment Agreement  are  held  to  be  imperative  to  gain  the  support  of  prob- 
able donors  and  for  the  smooth  functioning  of  the  administration  of  the 
Fund  and  of  the  Fraternity.  This  convention  will  be  asked  to  take 
favorable  action  upon  this  measure. 

“Along  with  the  revised  Endowment  Fund  Agreement  which  will 
be  presented  and  which  you  will  at  once  recognize  as  a distinct  im- 
provement, we  recommend  that  the  Signet  be  put  on  a self-supporting 
basis  and  that  ways  and  means  be  established  for  caring  for  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  fixed  expenses  of  the  Council.  Only  by  being  em- 
powered to  set  up  definite  channels  of  revenue  can  the  council  hope  to 
extend  its  service  to  the  chapters.  Every  man  who  has  served  in  this 
office  from  Brother  Charles  Sumner  Howe  in  1878,  to  the  present  in- 
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cumbent,  has  seen  the  need  of  greater  income.  We  do  not  feel  that 
the  undergraduates  should  carry  the  entire  load.  Surely  we  can 
devise  a plan  of  finance  which  will  equitably  spread  the  financial  obli- 
gations over  the  membership  on  either  a pay-as-you-go-  basis,  or  a paid- 
up  participation  plan.  We  may  as  well  face  the  fracts  now.  ‘Do  It 
Now/  is  the  greatest  piece  of  practical  advice  ever  written.  I have  a 
sense  of  guilt  in  tolerating  this  shiftlessness,  knowing  that  the  worst 
handicap  any  organization  can  have  is  tardiness  in  the  performance  of 
necessary  duties.  Let  us  get  on  the  job  here  at  this  session  and  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  put  our  house  in  order. 

“These  plans  are  held  to  be  requisite  to  placing  Phi  Sigma  Kappa 
firmly  on  the  road  to  greater  success  and  to  the  more  complete  fulfill- 
ment of  its  purposes  as  a true  fraternity  maintained  on  a just  and  rea- 
sonable basis. 

“The  American  college  fraternity  is  an  inevitable  human  institu- 
tion. Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  through  all  these  years,  has  played  a promi- 
nent part  in  its  development,  and  has  contributed  therefore  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  a great  social  system.  We  have  pride  in  the  idealism  of 
our  work,  and  we  take  satisfaction  in  the  beneficial  character  of  what 
we  do. 

“You  brothers  of  the  mystic  three  T’s  representing  our  forty-eight 
undergraduate  chapters  and  twenty- four  alumni  clubs,  can  look  back 
upon  sixty-two  years  of  building  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  with  justifiable  pride 
in  the  progress,  and  with  fortitude  and  courage  face  the  coming  years 
with  a resolution  and  determination  to  carry  on  to  greater  heights  the 
true  co-operative  and  fraternal  spirit. 

“To  have  served  you  in  the  present  administration  as  your  presi- 
dent is  high  honor.  During  the  entire  time  the  membership  was  dis- 
posed to  work  smoothly  in  our  common  task  and  to  entertain  with 
generous  kindness. 

“At  the  close  of  this  convention,  I desire  to  retire  from  office  of 
president,  and  in  so  doing  I bespeak  the  whole-hearted  support  of  all 
Phi  Sigma  Kappa  for  my  successor.  No  president  could  be  more  grate- 
ful for  the  assistance  I have  received  from  all  the  officers.  Each 
contributed  to  our  success.  Brother  Watts  has  given  me  invalu- 
able help.  He  has  encouraged  me  and  inspired  me  by  his  faithfulness 
to  our  Order.  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  is  fortunate  in  having  as  its  Secretary- 
Treasurer  a man  possessed  of  unusual  ability,  pre-eminently  qualified 
for  his  station,  a man  who  lives  a life  of  stainless  personal  integrity  and 
who  by  precept  and  example  promotes  the  high  ideals  of  Phi  Sigma 
Kappa. 

“The  work  at  times  appeared  to  be  too  much  to  handle,  while  at 
the  same  time  secure  the  proper  comforts  of  life  for  my  family,  but  in 
the  difficult  moments  I was  sustained  by  my  faith  in  the  Brotherhood 
and  confidence  that  in  doing  what  was  right  we  would  come  through. 

“My  interest  in  the  Fraternity  is  greater  now.  than  ever.  In  turn- 
ing over  this  office  to  the  brother  of  your  choice,  I pledge  the  best  I 
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have  of  heart  and  mind  to  advance  the  fraternity’s  interests  and  trust 
that  a specialized!  field  of  service  may  be  assigned  to  me  where  I can 
direct  my  efforts  in  the  new  administration. 

“Faithfully  your,  Raymond  G.  Lafean,  President.” 


AS  SECRETARY  WATTS  SEES  IT 

{High  Lights  in  the  Address  of  Secretary  Watts) 

//T  HE  delegates  here  assembled  from  the  East,  the  South  and  the 
a West  are  fortunate  in  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  them  to  con- 
■ vene  on  the  campus  of  one  of  the  most  noted  state  universities  of 
the  country,  and  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  one  of  the  most  successful 
chapters  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa. 

JOSEPH  E.  ROOT 

“For  the  first  time  in  a quarter  of  a century  a General  Convention 
of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  convenes  without  the  presence  of  our  esteemed 
and  beloved  Brother,  Joseph  E.  Root. 

“To  attend  the  Conventions  of  this  period  Brother  Root  travelled 
many  thousands  of  miles,  and  allowed  no  other  call  upon  his  time  and 
services  to  interfere  with  this  biennial  event. 

“Adequate  reference  to  Brother  Root’s  leadership  and  service  in 
the  Fraternity,  to  his  lovable  and  generous  personality,  and  to  his  gen- 
uine affection  for  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  has  appeared  in  the  Signet.  At  this 
convention  we  may  reverently  give  expression  to  our  sorrow  that 
he  is  not  again  with  us  to  inspire  and  to  guide,  and  we  may  prepare  for 
permanent  and  official  record  an  appropriate  testimonial  of  our  re- 
spect and  love. 

PETITIONS  FOR  CHARTERS 

“Between  1922  and  1928  the  Council  had  continually  before  it 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  tentative  applications  for  charters  in  Phi 
Sigma  Kappa  from  local  fraternities  established  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  Many  of  these  locals  presented  evidences  of  distinct 
strength  and  merit.  As  compared  with  the  situation  prevailing  in  those 
years,  the  Council  now  has  under  consideration  no  active  petition.  Dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  two  locals,  one  at  the  University  of  Iowa  and  one 
at  the  University  of  Kansas,  have  shown  an  interest  in  affiliating  with 
Phi  Sigma  Kappa.  These  locals,  however,  instead  of  pressing  for 
recognition  by  Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  have  merged  with  nationals  estab- 
lished at  their  own  institutions. 

“The  prolonged  economic  depression  has  resulted  in  numerous  mer- 
gers of  locals  with  nationals ; it  has  also  caused  the  disbanding  of  pre- 
viously well-established  chapters  of  national  fraternities.  The  number 
of  men  attending  our  colleges  and  universities  having  sufficient  funds 
to  unite  with  a fraternity  has  steadily  decreased  during  the  past  four 
years.  A survey  made  a year  ago  by  the  National  Interfraternity  Con- 
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ference  revealed  the  fact  that  between  1930  and  1933  the  number  of 
initiates  into  national  fraternities  declined  22.5%. 

“These  facts  indicate  that  the  strong  national  fraternities  are  not 
likely  in  the  near  future  to  increase  substantially  the  existing  number 
of  their  chapters.  Undoubtedly,  however,  there  are  desirable  locals  scat- 
tered throughout  the  country  in  some  of  the  best  institutions.  One  of 
our  objectives  should  be  to  discover  such  organizations,  and  to  welcome 
them  into  our  membership  if  they  evidence  interest  in  so  doing. 

MEMBERSHIP 

“In  1932-1933  the  number  of  initiates  into  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  was 
415,  the  lowest  in  a decade.  The  previous  three  years  had  produced 
new  members  as  follows:  1929-1930,  598;  1930-1931,  515  (exclusive  of 
first  year  members  of  Delta  Triton)  ; 1931-1932,  491.  The  number  of 
initiates  in  1933-1934  has  been  479,  an  encouraging  increase  of  15% 
over  1932-1933.  The  experience  of  our  chapters  in  obtaining  new  mem- 
bers has  been  practically  identical  with  that  of  the  national  fraternities 
throughout  the  country. 

“The  number  of  initiates  during  the  two  year  period  now  closing 
is  894.  The  total  number  of  initiates  into  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  has  been 

13.763- 

THE  BUDGET 

“Because  of  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  initiates,  the  income  of 
the  Grand  Chapter  has  automatically  been  substantially  curtailed,  and  the 
Council  has  faced  the  problem  of  adjusting  its  budget  to  meet  the  new 
conditions.  At  the  same  time  several  of  our  chapters  have  found  them- 
selves so  situated  as  to  require  special  assistance  from  the  Council. 
Four  chapters  have  borrowed  from  the  Chapter  Emergency  Fund  and 
from  the  Council,  and  eight  chapters  have  been  served  by  special  depu- 
ties. The  total  cost  of  the  deputy  service  has  been  $3,964.58,  and  the 
amount  of  money  loaned  to  the  four  chapters  has  been  $1,055  from  the 
Chapter  Emergency  Fund  and  $273  from  the  Council. 

INCOME  FROM  ENDOWMENT 

“The  trustees  of  the  Endowment  Fund  recognizing  the  emergencies 
which  have  existed  during  the  past  two  years  have  upon  request  of  the 
Council,  made  available  for  the  general  budget,  income  from  the  En- 
dowment Fund  amounting  to  $3,600.  This  financial  assistance  has  been 
both  imperative  and  timely,  and  the  necessity  of  an  endowment  fund  of 
substantial  amount  has  been  clearly  demonstrated. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  CHAPTERS 

Notwithstanding  the  serious  difficulties  confronting  a number  of 
our  chapters,  the  Fraternity  as  represented  by  its  48  active  chapters  is 
in  general  in  a healthy  condition.  Our  chapters  have  recognized  the 
importance  of  maintaining  their  membership  on  a satisfactory  basis  with 
respect  to  numbers  and  quality,  and  have  responded  to  the  suggestions 
of  the  national  officers  as  to  methods  of  realizing  this  objective.  Dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  numerous  outstanding  achievements  have  been 
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noted  in  improving  chapter  scholarship,  and  a satisfactory  number  of 
individuals  have  been  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  to  other  honorary 
scholarship  societies.  The  long  continued  depression  has  resulted  in 
more  businesslike  and  economical  financial  administration  of  many  of 
our  chapters,  and  the  use  of  the  standard  accounting  system  has  aided 
in  this  problem. 

THE  SUMMONS 

“The  opportunities  of  the  fraternity  system  are  now  more  mani- 
fest than  at  any  previous  time.  I wish  to  suggest  three  significant  op- 
portunities which  should  hold  the  attention  of  all  fraternity  men, 
whether  they  be  active  or  alumni  members. 

“First  is  the  opportunity  to  take  the  leadership  in  supporting  the 
educational  program  of  the  country ; American  education  has  progres- 
sive, intelligent  and  resourceful  leadership.  The  fraternity  man  should 
be  the  first  to  study,  to  understand  and  to  encourage  every  forward 
looking  movement  in  education.  The  educational  leaders  rightfully  expect 
the  cooperation  of  the  fraternities,  and  our  response  must  be  prompt 
and  effective. 

“A  second  opportunity  lies  in  the  field  of  character  development. 
Never  before  has  so  great  stress  been  laid  upon  the  value  and  signifi- 
cance of  character.  The  fraternity  shares  with  the  home  and  the  church 
the  privilege  of  developing  those  qualities  of  thought  and  conduct  which 
shall  send  its  members  forth  from  our  institutions  adequately  prepared 
to  live  in  an  environment  where  clear  thinking,  rugged  integrity  and 
moral  leadership  are  so  urgently  needed.  Any  fraternity  or  any  chap- 
ter which  does  not  recognize  this  as  one  of  its  primary  responsibilities 
cannot  hope  permanently  to  succeed. 

“Finally,  there  is  the  opportunity  for  the  promotion  of  friendship 
and  brotherhood  among  our  members.  This  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  this  and  every  fraternity  rests.  When  this  foundation  weakens, 
the  superstructure  will  fall.  It  is  because  of  the  achievements  of  the 
fraternity  in  this  respect  that  it  has  endured  and  become  strong  during 
the  century  of  its  existence.  No  other  organization  has  been  found 
adequate  to  take  its  place. 

“Because  our  objectives  are  based  on  high  idealism  and  because 
the  need  of  college  and  university  students  for  the  fraternity  continues 
to  exist,  the  opportunity  and  the  obligation  and  the  assurance  of  achieve- 
ment were  never  greater.  The  fraternity  will  prosper  so  long  as  it  ade- 
quately serves  our  educational  institutions,  society  and  its  own  members.' 

“The  success  and  therefore  the  destiny  of  the  fraternity  will  be 
determined  by  the  vision,  the  faith  and  the  loyalty  of  its  leaders  of  the 
present  and  of  the  future. 

Respectfully  submitted,  Ralph  J.  Watts,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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The  years  may  come  and  the  years  may  go  but  time  will  not  efface 
the  spiritual  uplift  in  which  the  fraternity  was 
The  Old  President  baptized  under  the  splendid,  courageous  admin- 
And  The  New  istration  of  Raymond  G.  Lafean,  who  served  as 

president  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  from  August  1932 

to  August  1934. 

“Duke”  came  to  the  presidency  convinced  that  great  as  the  ma- 
terial projects  and  responsibilities  of  the  fraternity  may  be,  they  are  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  need  that  the  national  fraternity  point  the 
way  to  a better  and  higher  type  of  manhood  than  any  of  the  past.  In 
his  term  of  office  he  stressed  spirituality,  his  constant  invitation  was  to 
improve  character  building.  His  heart  and  his  mind  turn  these  things 
over  and  over  seeking  out  the  goodly  way  wherein  our  boys  of  Phi  Sig- 
ma Kappa  may  turn  their  steps  toward  the  finest  manhood  that  exists. 

Probably  no  fraternity  president  ever  put  in  as  much  of  his  personal 
time  in  the  interest  of  the  fraternity  as  did  Duke  Lafean.  How  he  did 
it  all  is  a mystery.  Without  doubt  he  burned  the  midnight  oil,  for  his 
zeal  was  unabated  and  his  enthusiasm  never  lessened. 

His  work  was  to  emphasize  the  finer  side  of  life,  and  this  he  did 
to  a remarkable  degree.  We  will  not  soon  see  his  like. 

His  successor,  Don  Hamilton,  comes  from  New  England  and  he 
possesses  all  those  qualities  which  help  to  make  New  England  man- 
hood, and  sturdy  manhood,  one  and  the  same  thing.  He  is  a man  of 
keen  intelligence  who  has  made  a success  of  his  private  affairs  and  who 
turned  to  the  fraternity  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  his  spare  time. 

Don  Hamilton  first  appeared  in  the  limelight  in  Phi  Sigma  Kappa 
is  adviser  of  the  chapter  at  Worcester  Teeh.  That  group  had  always 
been  strong  but  Don  made  it  stronger.  He  found  it  built  of  bricks ; he 
left  it  built  of  marble. 

From  the  job  as  a successful  adviser  the  step  to  the  vice  presidency 
of  the  New  England  district  was  a natural  one.  Again  Don  made  good 
as  he  was  re-elected  and  re-elected  until  the  day  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
in  August  of  this  year  that  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  began  looking  around  for 
a worthy  successor  to  President  Lafean.  Hamilton  was  the  unanimous 
choice  of  convention  and  national  officers,  and  he  starts  out  in  his  new 
responsibilities  with  the  solid  backing  of  every  interest  in  the  fraternity. 

Good  luck,  Don.  We  are  with  you. 
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WHAFS  AHEAD? 

John  Adams  Lowe,  Chi  1906* 

THE  greatest  treasure  a man  can  store  up  against  the  lean  years  that 
come  in  every  life  is  his  memories.  It  matters  not  what  scurvy  tricks 
Fate  may  play  you,  to  what  end  of  the  earth  you  may  be  flung,  how 
low  the  clouds  may  lower  or  whether  life  wags  well  or  ill — your  memo- 
ries are  to  be  yours  forever  and  only  death  can  take  them  from  you. 
Whenever  bankrupt  of  all  else,  you  still  have  at  command  the  treasure- 
house  of  your  mind. 

What  has  this  convention  meant  to  me?  As  a founder  of  Chi 
chapter  at  Williams  College,  an  editor  of  the  Signet  and  Secretary  of 
the  Fraternity  for  several  years,  I have  laid  up  happy  memories  against 
which  to  measure  today.  They  are  precious  to  me.  All  devotion  to  a 
real  cause  is  precious.  I am  among  the  multitude  of  those  who  owe 
this  fraternity  a tremendous  debt.  I know  that  I am  more  of  a human 
being  for  what  many  of  its  members  have  been  to  me.  I have  been  out 
of  touch  with  the  activities  of  the  fraternity  for  years.  I let  business 
crowd  out  this  valuable  relationship  which  builds  the  spirit  of  brother- 
hood into  society.  I urge  you  to  find  some  way  to  keep  your  good 
friends.  They  are  priceless  in  days  when  they  cannot  be  recreated. 
Highly  resolve  that  you  shall  keep  yourself  young  in  interest  by  keeping 
in  active  touch  with  your  college,  your  chapter  and  your  national  fra- 
ternity. An  old  love  cherished  and  allowed  to  fade  sometimes  revives 
into  something  more  beautiful  than  the  old.  But  it  is  a serious  matter 
chancing  it. 

I came  to  this  convention,  and  as  Stevenson  has  said,  I have  been 
“stabbed  wide  awake.”  I wish  my  lips  might  be  touched  with  a living 
coal  from  off  the  altar  that  I might  speak  to  make  you  feel  something 
of  what  I see  happening  at  this  conference,  when  I look  at  it  from  the 
experience  of  past  gatherings.  I cannot  leap  across  the  years  with  the 
tremendous  forward  strides  the  national  fraternity  has  made  since  1923. 
Its  evolution  and  sound  development  have  been  natural  and  extensive. 
They  manifest  unstinted  and  unselfish  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  offi- 
cers to  perform  such  growth. 

Old  conventions  were  chiefly  reminiscent  and  the  business  that  was 
done  was  fraught  with  intricate  politics.  The  election  of  the  next 
president  and  the  selection  of  the  next  place  of  meeting  were  the  chief 
matters  of  interest.  Delegates  came  or  not  as  the  chapter  could  afford 
to  send  them.  Delegates  attended  meeting  or  not  as  they  found  interest 
in  the  particular  claptrap  of  the  moment. 

Out  of  this  has  grown  a reawakened  and  reorganized  fraternity;  a 
going  business  concern.  Here  I have  seen  credentials  demanded.  Re- 
ports have  been  read  by  delegates  present  from  every  chapter.  And 

* Remarks  at  the  banquet,  Bi-Annual  Convention,  Ann  Arbor, 
August  10,  1934. 
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what  progress  those  reports  show  They  indicate  that  the  national  offi- 
cers are  on  their  jobs.  Orderly  systematic  consideration  has  gone  into 
all  the  work  presented  to  the  conference  for  decision.  It  is  clear  that 
action  has  been  taken  in  the  chapters,  in  the  regional  conclaves  and  in 
the  Council  as  well  as  in  group  discussions  before  being  offered  on  the 
floor  of  the  convention. 

What  has  this  convention  meant  to  you? 

Have  you  even  been  dreadfully  homesick  and  lonely?  Do  you 
know  the  pangs  of  being  alone,  without  companions?  I had  it  once  in 
London.  Big  cities  are  good  breeders  of  loneliness.  I believe  that  this 
whole  convention  and  all  it  has  cost  in  effort  is  worth  it  because  I am 
confident  you  have  caught  a consciousness  of  brotherhood,  of  fraternity. 
You  know  you  belong.  You  know  somebody  cares  for  you  and  about 
you. 

You  have  found  here,  enthusiasm  in  your  common  language,  com- 
mon signs,  and  a common  ritual.  You  have  got  that  sense  of  oneness  in 
the  formal  meetings  and  discussions  which  have  brought  out  common 
problems  and  common  methods  of  meeting  them.  You  have  got  it  in  the 
good  fellowship  of  the  parties.  You  have  received  the  inspiration  of  the 
cardinal  principles  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa.  You  shall  not  forget  how  in 
this  very  room  you  stood  and  expressed  your  conviction  that  the  Fra- 
ternity demands  of  you  a life  of  Faith  and  Purpose,  and  you  dedicated 
your  life  to  its  maintenance  so  that  the  ideals  of  Phi  Sigma  K^ppa,  being 
embodied  in  you,  may  be  fulfilled  in  your  conduct,  and  known  and 
honored  by  all  men. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  with  what  you  have  found  here? 

You  will  go  back  to  put  the  ideals  you  have  learned  into  practice. 
You  will  give  your  effort  to  Promote  Brotherhood,  to  Stimulate  Schol- 
arship, and  to  Develop  Character.  And  as  Ralph  Watts  has  said,  “See- 
ing the  vision  of  the  opportunity  here  presented  and  inspired  by  it,  dedi- 
cate your  labors  and  your  love  to  its  more  complete  fulfillment.” 

I wish  to  talk  to  you  about  your  career  in  college  and  afterward. 
In  my  civic  duties  I have  seen  and  heard  some  pretty  tragic  stories  of 
recent  graduates  in  their  efforts  to  get  jobs  and  keep  them.  We  have 
come  to  understand  some  of  the  causes  for  these  failures,  and  do  not 
wish  you  to  make  the  same  mistakes.  I thought  of  discussing  the  over- 
crowded professions  and  of  pointing  something  of  hope  in  even  these. 
But  there  has  appeared  this  month  a better  statement  than  I can  make, 
and  so  I will  take  time  here  only  to  urge  you  to  read  the  new  book  by 
Walter  B.  Pitkin,  New  Careers  for  Youth,  today’s  job  outlook  for  men 
and  women  from  seventeen  to  thirty-two.  Suffice  it  to  say  this,  if  you 
are  to  hold  your  own  for  the  next  twenty  years,  train  your  abilities  to 
the  utmost.  Drifters,  loafers,  and  shifters  haven’t  a chance  from  now 
on.  But  the  fellow  who  looks  ahead,  who  knows  what  careers  are  over- 
crowded and  why,  and  what  new  careers  may  be  created  with  profit  in 
the  new  organization  of  society,  in  other  words  the  man  who  faces  the 
realities  and  applies  what  he  learns  to  his  own  case,  building  himself  to 
fit  into  a super-refined  machine  age,  is  going  to  get  by. 
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The  new  day  puts  special  emphasis  on  social  service.  The  effects 
of  the  depression,  the  residue  of  unemployment,  and  other  social  work, 
family  problems,  vagrancy,  delinquency,  crime,  preventive  relief  and 
education,  and  psychiatric  case  studies  will  go  on  until  society  is  remade. 
The  government  is  moving  along  the  lines  suggested  by  social  service. 
Industry  is  going  back  on  a basis  with  a social  service  motive,  intelli- 
gent application  of  the  Golden  Rule  the  essence  of  Brotherhood.  Bus- 
iness is  going  to  learn  better  that  “he  profits  most  who  serves  best.” 

Today  the  way  of  easy-money  crooks  goes  hard  They  represent 
selfishness,  the  opposite  of  brotherhood.  Tomorrow  many  avenues  will 
be  closed.  There  will  be  few  very  rich,  few  very  poor.  The  middle 
class  will  prevail.  So  will  the  rule  of  sanity.  It  will  no  longer  be  smart 
to  profit  from  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  to  exploit  disease  and 
degeneration,  but  business  and  careers  will  be  founded  on  the  strength 
of  our  race,  which  means  on  all  those  needs  which  save  health,  wealth 
and  happiness. 

You  can  look  forward  hopefully  into  the  future  if  you  will  live  up 
to  your  Creed  and  practice  the  Principles  of  the  Fraternity. 

By  the  promotion  of  brotherhood  you  are  establishing  the  same 
basis  upon  which  human  relationships  are  built.  Friendliness  begets 
friends.  Unselfishness  gives  breadth  of  sympathy.  Love  of  neighbor 
before  oneself  is  a sound  and  basic  law.  Through  it  you  will  become  a 
real  friend,  and  your  brother’s  keeper  to  a degree  which  seldom  comes  to 
the  non- fraternity  man. 

By  stimulating  scholarship  you  will  yourself  come  into  possession  of  a 
trained  mind,  whereby  you  will  grow  into  an  ability  to  meet  situations, 
create  new  jobs  if  you  do  not  find  a ready-made  one,  and  otherwise  ad- 
just yourself  to  your  environment  so  that  being  one  of  the  fittest  you 
have  hope  of  survival. 

And  by  development  of  your  own  character  you  shall  be  found 
worthy  as  a leader  of  other  men  of  equal  integrity  as  well  as  those  of 
your  fellows  who  still  strive  to  attain. 

In  the  days  ahead  I see  the  creation  of  a clear  cut  Phi  Sigma  Kappa 
tradition.  It  shall  stamp  our  men  indelibly  until  in  time  they  shall  stand 
out  among  college  men  with  distinct  characteristics.  We  have  a family 
tradition  which  distinguishes  its  members.  They  act  and  think  in  accord- 
ance with  the  code  or  tradition  of  the  family.  We  have  an  architectural 
tradition  based  on  certain  techniques.  Men  are  able  to  recognize  the 
marks  of  an  Oxford  graduate,  as  well  as  one  from  Michigan.  So,  you 
shall  become  men,  in  very  truth.  Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  real  personages,  and 
more  than  personages, — you  shall  be  personalities  devoted  to  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  lives  of  all  men  everywhere. 
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THE  ECONOMICS  OF  GOOD 
SCHOLARSHIP 


By  Dean  Carl  Morrow,  Supervisor  of  Scholarship 

GOOD  scholarship  is  not  intended  to  be,  nor  is  it  often  interpreted 
as  an  accurate  guage  of  probable  success  in  the  world  of  business. 
It  is  possible  and  often  happens  that  a man  has  personal  qualities 
which  go  far  in  making  him  a success  in  business  but  which  are  of 
little,  if  any,  value  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  in  academic  fields. 

Nevertheless,  a student  with  sound  business  principles  realizes  that 
it  is  sound  economics  to  get  from  a course  everything  possible,  since  it  is 
for  the  privilege  of  taking  such  courses  that  he  or  his  parents  invest 
considerable  sums  of  money  in  a college  education  for  him.  And,  if  one 
takes  this  sensible  attitude  toward  the  college  courses,  good  grades  fol- 
low naturally. 

Viewing  the  situation  from  another  perspective,  one  might  observe 
that,  since  grades  are  an  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  a man  grasps 
and  satisfactorily  assimilates  the  subject  matter  of  a course  of  study, 
they  are  equally  valuable  as  a measure  of  the  degree  to  which  he  may 
grasp,  assimilate,  and  discharge  the  duties  of  the  position  upon  which 
he  must  depend  for  the  maintenance  of  his  economic  status. 

Certainly  it  is  true  that  habits  of  concentration  and  continuity  of 
effort  may  be  formed  in  the  study  hall  which  will  aid  materially  in  the 
business  world.  If  one  fails  to  acquire  these  invaluable  habits  in  col- 
lege, he  must  of  necessity  pass  through  a period  of  painful  readjustment 
when  he  enters  business.  In  other  words,  those  practices  of  self-disci- 
pline necessary  to  success  in  the  classroom  are  equally  necessary  to  suc- 
cess in  the  office. 

Grades,  then,  although  not  necessarily  a reliable  indicator  of  success 
in  business,  are  often  a valuable  measure  of  those  qualities,  necessary 
both  in  class  and  in  business  operations.  The  good  business  man  of  to- 
morrow is  not  the  person  who  makes  a poor  bargain  in  the  purchase  of 
an  education  and  in  addition  neglects  to  cultivate  those  qualities  cer- 
tain to  contribute  to  his  success  in  later  life. 
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Based  on  First  Term  Standing  for  1933-34 
Gettysburg  College. 

Purdue  University. 

Carnegie  Institute. 

Knox  College. 

Swarthmore  College. 

University  of  Nevada. 

Oregon  State  College. 

University  of  Southern  California. 

George  Washington  University. 
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Iowa  State  College. 

Penn  State  College. 

Washington  State  College. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 

University  of  Alabama. 

Georgia  Sch.  of  Tech. 

Massachusetts  State  College. 

This  Line  Represents  the  All-Men  Average 
University  of  South  Carolina.  l 

Worcester  Polytechnic. 

St.  Lawrence  University. 

University  of  Oregon. 

University  of  Illinois. 

Lehigh  University. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech. 

University  of  Nebraska. 

University  of  North  Carolina. 

Note:  The  above  rating  is  arranged  from  highest  to  lowest  with  re- 
spect to  the  “All- Men  Average’  on  each  chapter  campus. 

It  is  significant  that  sixteen  of  our  chapters  stand  well  above  the 
“All-Men  Average”  and  only  nine  chapters  below. 


Alumni  Secretary 

Perhaps  the  most  important  legislation  of  the  recent  Convention 
was  the  establishment  of  the  office  of  alumni  secretary.  The  develop- 
ment of  alumni  interest  and  of  a program  of  service  has  long  been  in 
the  minds  of  our  national  officers.  The  importance  of  this  project  and 
its  possibilities  are  manifest. 

The  selection  of  Brother  Lefean  as  alumni  secretary  insures  the 
success  of  the  project,  and  much  may  be  expected  from  his  activities. 


DO  YOU  KNOW? 

That  Lambda  is  one  of  our  most  glorious  chapters? 

That  Lambda  men  are  one  hundred  per  cent  O.  K.  ? 

That  Lambda  is  the  leading  fraternity  at  the  George  Washington 
University  ? 


E.  E.  Stephens,  Omega  ’33. 
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FRANK  SCHOBLE  JR. 

William  Ellis  Zimmerman,  A-’23 
“We  are  all  going  at  the  rate  of  sixty  minutes  an  hour  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  let  the  opportunity  go  by,  if  we  have  a chance 
to  transform  that  casual  meeting  into  acquaintanceship,  the 
acquaintanceship  into  a friendship  or  to  bind  a friend  closer  to 
us  with  hoops  of  steel.  If  we  can  do  that  in  our  fraternity  and 
in  every  organization  to  which  we  belong,  we  will  not  only  be 
happier  but  will  come  nearer  to  realizing  those  high  principles 
of  brotherhood  upon  which  our  fraternity  is  founded 

Frank  Schoble  in  the  Signet,  1929. 

So  wrote  Brother  Frank  Schoble  in  the  course  of  an  urbane  and 
cultivated  report  in  June,  1929,  to  readers  of  the  Signet  on  the  great 
pilgrimage  overseas  by  the  American  Legion.  In  so  writing  he  ex- 
pressed, though  with  admirable  restraint,  the  key  to  his  own  questing- 
Friendship,  warm,  sincere,  loyal,  was  to  Frank  Schoble  the  greenest  of 
trees  in  the  Sacred  Grove  of  Land  Worth  While.  Therein  he  experi- 
enced his  greatest  pleasure ; therein  did  his  own  character  stand  revealed. 
Brother  Frank  Schoble  is  dead. 

He  died,  as  he  lived,  dauntless  and  uncomplaining,  in  the  evening 
of  June  5 at  Temple  Hospital  in  Philadelphia  from  the  effects  of  an 
illness  which  for  a year  and  a half  he  had  borne  with  patience  and  forti- 
tude. He  was  buried,  June  9,  in  West  Minster  cemetery,  Philadelphia. 
So  great  was  the  throng,  from  every  avenue  of  life  at  the  funeral  ser- 
vice, that  it  was  necessary  to  detour  the  route  of  normal  traffic  in  his- 
toric old  Chestnut  street,  west  of  Broad,  while  the  service  was  in  pro- 
gress, a final  evidence  that  the  simple  directness,  the  stolid  loyalty,  the 
quiet  friendliness  of  Brother  Scho'be  had  communicated  itself  to  men, 
who  like  himself,  as  he  had  written,  are  “all  pilgrims  of  a kind.” 

Indeed,  it  may  well  be  said  that  the  bursting  shell  which  blinded  him 
in  the  World  War  imparted  to  him  a deeper  insight  into  the  hearts  of 
men — imparted,  too,  a spiritual  quality  which  recognized  both  the  frail- 
ties and  the  greatness  of  men,  and  caused  him  to  enter,  into  their  activi- 
ties, despite  a handicap  which  in  a lesser  man  would  prove  a tragic  bar- 
rier. 

His  fraternal  life,  which  began  with  his  appearance  on  the  campus 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1906,  stood  foremost  among  these 
activities.  His  influence  among  younger  brothers  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa 
grew  as  he  expounded,  in  word  and  deed,  his  principles  of  fellowship 
and  morale.  He  possessed  a true  sense  of  “Noblesse  Oblige”  which  he 
communicated  to  his  companions  in  hours  of  relaxation  within  the  fra- 
ternal walls.  Broad  was  the  path  worn  to  his  doorway  by  brothers  of 
many  chapters  who  sought  his  counsel,  the  wealth  of  his  sympathy,  and 
his  unstinted  assistance  in  problems  besetting  them.  He  gave  of  his 
purse  as  he  gave  of  himself. 

The  name  and  memory  of  Brother  Schoble  will  stand  out  boldly 
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among  those  who  continue  to  pay  the  price  of  war,  long  after  the  guns 
are  silenced  and  another  generation  has  arisen — happily  unconscious  of 
the  devastation,  misery,  and  tragedy  resulting  from  man’s  stalking  of 
man. 

Previous  to  the  war,  Frank  attended  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
for  Two  years,  leaving  school  to  start  a hat  manufacturing  plant  at 
Framingham,  Massachusetts.  When  the  United  States  declared  war,  he 
entered  the  service.  He  disposed  of  his  business  at  a tremendous  sacri- 
fice and,  May  12,  1917,  enlisted  in  the  Fourth  Provisional  Training  Regi- 
ment, Fort  Niagara,  New  York.  After  completing  the  prescribed  course 
of  intensive  training,  he  was  commissioned  Second  Lieutenant,  Cavalry, 
Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps,  August  15,  1917.  He  was  assigned  to 
duty  on  September  27,  1917,  and  recommissioned  as  Second  Lieuten- 
ant, Field  Artillery,  National  Army,  on  December  12,  1917.  On  April 
29,  1918,  he  was  assigned  to  the  318  Infantry,  80th  Division,  with  which 
he  left  the  United  States  on  May  20,  1918  for  active  service  with  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force,  in  France. 

BLINDED  IN  BATTLE 

It  was  my  own  great  pleasure  and  honor  to  know  Frank  in  a 
most  intimate  way  and,  thereby  to  appreciate  the  fine,  accurate  func- 
tioning of  his  mind,  the  bigness  of  his  heart,  and  the  love  that  dominated 
his  soul.  We  spent  many  happy  hours  together.  I oftimes  marveled  at 
the  strength  and  power  of  his  mind  and  the  firmness  of  his  grasp  upon 
current  events.  Even  the  pain  and  suffering  during  the  last  two  years 
of  his  life  did  not  alter  his  lovable  philosophy.  Athough  we  both  served 
in  France  and,  as  a result  had  much  in  common  aside  from  our  fra- 
ternal bonds,  it  was  difficult  to  engage  him  in  conversation  concerning 
the  tragic  loss  of  his  sight.  He  was  blinded  during  the  second  Somme 
offensive  at  St.  Mihiel  in  the  Argonne,  October  5,  1918,  at  Hill  274 
near  Nantillois,  at  7 p.  m.  He  was  struck  by  a piece  of  high  explosive 
shell  which  fragment  he  retained  as  one  of  his  most  cherished  posses- 
sions, until  it  was  stolen  during  a visit  to  Florida,  a few  years  after  the 
war. 

Frank  was  promoted  to  First  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  United  States 
Army,  on  November  8,  1918.  When  he  received  the  terrible  wound  that 
resulted  in  loss  of  sight  and  many  months  of  illness  and  operations,  he 
refused  to  be  carried  to  a hospital  until  he  reported  in  person  to  the  Post 
Command,  to  which  location  he  was  assisted  by  a stretcher  bearer.  After 
turning  over  his  company  to  a corporal,  he  tried  to  reach  Third  Battalion 
Headquarters  to  report  his  injury  and  inability  to  continue  the  command 
of  his  company,  but  was  taken  to  Second  Battalion  Headquarters  instead. 
Determined  to  complete  in  full  detail  all  military  requirements  incident 
to  actual  war,  regardless  of  the  excruciating  pain  and  complete  loss  of 
sight,  which  to  soldiers  less  brave  than  himself,  would  have  been  their 
first  consideration,  he  walked  to  regimental  headquarters,  where  he 
made  a full  and  compete  report.  Agony  was  so  intense  that  mor- 
phine was  injected  as  he  was  reporting.  When  placed  on  a truck  the 
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only  available  transportation,  Frank  was  conscious,  but  shortly  after 
leaving  for  a mobile  tent  hospital  at  Rampont,  he  fainted,  regaining 
consciousness  just  as  ether  was  being  administered.  Removal  of  the 
eye  and  considerable  facial  reconstruction  surgery  followed.  Dr.  Yaggi 
of  Salem,  Ohio,  performed  the  operation,  assisted  by  Dr.  Crosed.  Frank 
remained  unconscious  for  five  days  after  the  operation.  For  many  years 
he  thought  he  became  conscious  the  day  after  the  operation.  It  was  only 
recently  that  he  learned  from  Dr.  Yaggi  that  he  had  been  unconscious 
for  nearly  a week. 

After  being  at  Rampont  for  one  week,  on  October  12,  1918,  he 
was  removed  to  Vitell,  an  American  base  hosiptal,  remaining  there  for 
two  weeks.  He  was  then  removed  to  Savenay,  American  base  hospital 
No.  8,  near  St.  Nazaire.  He  sailed  for  the  United  States  on  November 
17,  returning  to  the  States  on  the  S.  S Orizaba,  which  landed  in  New 
York,  November  27,  1918.  He  was  then  taken  to  Greenhuts  hospital 
and  later  to  Evergreen,  a veteran’s  hospital  near  Baltimore.  After  a 
short  stay  there,  a transfer  was  made  to  Ft.  McHenry,  also  near  Balti- 
more. Here  Dr.  Buff  operated  on  January  29,  1919,  his  first  real  med- 
ical attention  since  the  middle  of  October.  Then  followed  four  more 
operations  at  Ft.  McHenry.  He  was  finally  discharged  from  the  latter 
on  April  10th,  1920. 

KEPT  LOSS  FROM  FAMILY 

Before  sailing  for  the  United  States,  Brother  Schoble  had  sent  a let- 
ter to  his  home  informing  his  family  that  he  had  been  wounded,  but 
saying  nothing  about  the  loss  of  his  sight.  This  letter  went  astray  and 
his  family  did  not  know  that  he  had  been  wounded.  When  the  Orizaba 
landed  in  New  York,  Frank  used  the  telephone  in  the  Captain’s  office  to 
talk  to  his  family.  In  the  conversation  he  advised  his  parents  of  his 
condition.  The  captain  of  the  Orizaba  said,  “The  casual  and  unaffected 
manner  in  which  Frank  spared  his  family  the  shock  of  that  terrible  mes- 
sage was  one  of  the  outstanding  demonstrations  of  bravery  I have  seen 
in  the  many  years  of  my  naval  experience.”  In  order  to  make  the  initial 
shock  easier  for  his  family  he  removed  the  bandages  from  his  eyes  him- 
self and  put  on  dark  glasses  before  his  parents  arrived.  The  incident 
is  but  an  example  of  the  fine  way  in  which  he  belittled  his  own  sad 
misfortune. 

Never  have  I heard  him  speak  of  the  loss  of  his  sight  except  in  a 
humorous  way.  He  always  referred  to  “seeing”  this  or  that  person  or 
thing.  In  the  course  of  business  and  social  contacts  the  caller  was  im- 
mediately placed  at  ease  bv  a simple  and  oft  times  jocular  remark  which 
relieved  what  otherwise  might  have  been  a strained  and  uncomfortable 
situation.  Frank’s  first  thought  was  always  of  others.  He  invariably 
sought  to  relieve  any  strain  others  might  feel  because  of  his  condition. 

RE-ENTERS  PENNSYLVANIA 

In  the  fall  of  1921,  Frank  returned  to  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. A Philadelphia  newspaper  referred  to  his  return  to  college  as 
‘one  of  the  gamest  fights  against  odds  in  the  history  of  the  University.” 
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Until  he  mastered  the  Braille  system,  which  he  immediately  set  out  to  do, 
brothers  of  Mu  chapter  read  books  to  him  that  were  required  in  certain 
courses.  A very  remarkable  memory  aided  him  in  what  seemed  at  the 
start  to  be  an  almost  impossible  undertaking.  He  enjoyed  a warm  and 
interesting  friendship  with  the  members  of  the  faculty.  These  relations 
later  became  the  source  of  much  pleasure  and  interest.  During  these 
later  years  in  college,  Frank  was  one  of  the  most  popular  men  on  the 
campus.  He  had  but  to  go  to  the  door  of  the  Mu  chapter  house  where 
he  lived  1,0  find  any  number  of  admiring  fellow  students  welcoming 
the  opportunity  to  take  him  to  any  part  of  the  campus,  and,  by  so  doing, 
enjoy  his  keen  sense  of  humor  which,  fortunately  enough,  always  served 
as  an  unfailing  shaft  of  light  to  penetrate  deep  into  the  hearts  and  souls 
of  those  with  whom  he  was  associated.  In  addition  to  his  work  in  his 
classes  where  he  distinguished  himself,  he  found  time  for  extra  curricu- 
lar activities.  He  was  a most  protuberant  member  of  the  debating  team 
in  1923-1924,  being  elected  from  a field  of  forty  men  who  were  the 
pick  of  the  entire  university.  As  a member  of  the  debating  team,  he 
took  part  in  many  important  inter-collegiate  contests.  In  December 
J924,  he  was  made  a member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  awarded  the  key. 
This  coveted  honor  came  to  him  on  the  basis  of  his  work  and  in  no  way 
influenced  by  the  handicap  under  which  he  carried  on. 

He  was  also  made  a member  of  Delta  Sigma  Rho,  an  honorary 
debating  fraternity.  The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  representing  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  an  intercollegiate 
debating  contest,  said : “It  is  one  thing  to  be  brave  when  the  drums  beat 
and  trumpets  bare  and  flags  are  flaunting  in  the  breeze ; but  it  is  an- 
other and  harder  thing  to  be  quietly  courageous  in  the  presence  of  terrible 
adversities  long  after  the  tumult  and  shouting  have  died.  Lieutenant 
Schoble,  we  salute  you.” 

GETS  HIS  DEGREE 

In  1925  Frank  Schoble  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and 
was  an  outstanding  and  spectacular  figure  in  the  academic  procession. 

After  completing  his  work  at  the  university  and  receiving  his  de- 
gree, Brother  Schoble  became  one  of  the  most  active  citizens  in  Phila- 
delphia. His  interests  were  as  varied  as  his  host  of  frients  and  asso- 
ciates. I have  seen  as  many  as  six  people  in  his  office  at  one  time,  all 
waiting  to  engage  his  attention  to  different  and  unrelated  subjects.  To 
all  of  this  cosmopolitan  group  Frank  spoke  with  an  intelligence  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  problem.  Late  one  October  afternoon  about  five  years 
ago,  while  waiting  in  his  office  to  accompany  Frank  to  a dinner  en- 
gagement, I heard  him  discuss  the  organization  of  an  amateur  players 
group  and  the  qualifications  of  various  individuals  who  would  be  suited 
to  a play  by  Eugene  O’Neill.  His  last  appointment  for  the  day  was  a 
prominent  Philadelphia  lawyer  who  discussed  the  possibility  of  electing 
a nationally  famous  citizen  of  West  Virginia,  to  be  the  national  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion  At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  confer- 
ence, Frank  came  to  the  door  of  his  private  office  and  smiling,  said, 
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“Now  if  I only  could  give  a lesson  on  the  base  viol  my  day  would  be 
complete. ” At  dinner  that  evening,  he  discussed  with  one  of  the  su- 
preme court  justices  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  with 
engaging  intelligence  the  subject  of  a better  understanding  between  the 
white  and  colored  races. 

It  is  not  uncommon  among  men  who  are  fortunate  in  that  they  are 
able  to  enjoy  a refreshing  diversity  of  occupations,  to  be,  by  reason  of 
their  natural  inclinations,  attracted  to  one  avocation  in  particular.  It 
was  not  merely  a coincident  that  the  American  Legion  continued  to 
march  in  the  forefront  of  Frank’s  long  line  of  interesting  hobbies.  A less 
active  group  of  peace  time  defenders,  would  perhaps,  not  have  attracted 
him.  The  fact  that  this  newly  formed  and  rapidly  growing  national  or- 
ganization, displayed  both  the  ability  and  the  inclination  to  mold  public 
opinion,  was,  in  itself,  a call  to  an  equally  important  service  into  which 
he  very  gladly  enlisted.  It  was  through  the  Legion  that  he  quite  often 
spoke  to  the  State  and  Nation  and  did  so  with  such  accurate  corqprehen- 
sion  of  national  affairs  as  to  merit  liberal  space  in  leading  newspapers 
throughout  the  country.  Many  of  his  ideas  concerning  the  betterment  of 
conditions  for  the  veterans  who,  like  himself,  suffered  the  loss  of  sight 
during  the  war,  took  the  form  of  resolutions  that  were  presented  to, 
and  in  most  cases  passed  by,  state  and  national  conventions  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion.  His  interest  in  an  organization  or  cause  was  the  antithesis  of 
that  which  may  be  and  usually  is  found  in  the  service  club  or  similar 
groups.  His  interest  was  a claim  upon  his  untiring  efforts  to  do  for 
the  group  or  organization  what  he  expected  that  organization  to  do  for 
others. 

ON  THE  “GOOD  WILL”  TOUR 

As  a member  of  the  “Good  Will  Tour”  of  the  American  Legion  in 
the  summer  of  1927,  known  as  the  “Second  American  Expeditionary 
Force,”  Brother  Schoble  received  honors  seldom  conferred  upon  an 
American  citizen  not  engaged  in  public  service.  As  this  group  was  re- 
ceived in  throne  rooms  and  marble  halls,  his  quiet  dignity  and  gentle 
manner  seemed  to  impress  monarchs  and  high  ranking  statesmen  as  well 
as  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  His  unpretentious  manner  which 
seemed  magnetic  in  its  power  was  indeed  manifest  at  Brussels,  during 
the  reception  by  the  late  King  Albert  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  was 
entirely  in  keeping  with  the  renowned  democracy  of  the  Belgian  rulers. 
As  Frank  was  introduced  to  King  Albert,  the  ruler  shook  his  hand  with 
unusual  warmth,  saying:  “Where  were  you  wounded?”  to  which  Frank 
replied,  “I  lost  my  right  eye  in  shell  fire  at  Verdun.  Later  the  nerve 
of  the  left  was  affected  and  I lost  that  also.”  King  Albert  expressed 
sympathy  and  added  his  happiness  in  an  opportunity  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  bravery.  As  the  Queen  came  to  meet  Frank,  she,  too,  betrayed 
especial  interest.  “I  have  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  your  highness 
before,”  Frank  quietly  said.  “It  was  when  you  visited  Evergreen  hos- 
pital for  the  blind  veterans,  at  Baltimore,  when  you  were  touring  Amer- 
ica, six  years  ago.  I want  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  blind  veterans 
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of  America  for  your  visit.”  “I  remember  going  there  very  well,”  the 
King  assured  him.  “I  am  most  happy  that  you  remember  our  visit.” 

Following  closely  the  impressive  ceremony  at  Brussels,  came  an 
equally  outstanding  honor  at  the  hands  of  the  King  and  Queen  of 
England,  during  the  reception  at  Buckingham  Palace  and  luncheon  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  at  Guild  Hall.  “You  have  had  cruel  luck,” 
the  King  told  him,  “I  am  very  proud  to  think  that  you  should  feel  it 
worth  while  to  come  over  and  see  us  in  England  again.” 

Impressive,  colorful  and  outstanding  as  these  honors  were,  even 
greater  ones  awaited  his  almost  triumphal  entry  into  Rome.  Another 
outstanding  feature  of  that  trip  was  the  reception  accorded  the  veterans 
by  the  Pope.  The  audience  given  the  Americans  at  the  Vatican  was 
indeed  picturesque.  A great  crowd  gathered  in  St.  Peter’s  Square  despite 
a hot  sun  to  see  the  Legionaires  pass,  applauding  the  men  as  they  en- 
tered the  Apostolic  Palace. 

When  the  flags  of  the  Americans  reached  the  courtyard  of  St.  Da- 
masco,  the  Papal  Gendarms  and  the  Palatine  Guard  rendered  military 
honors.  Led  by  the  Papal  Master  of  Ceremonies  and  preceded  by  the 
vice-rector  of  the  American  college,  all  mounted  the  snow-white  stair- 
case, with  the  Swiss  Guards  in  their  multi-colored  uniforms  standing  on 
either  side  with  their  halbreds  at  present  arms.  In  the  immense  Clemen- 
tine Hall  with  its  priceless  frescoes  another  detachment  of  Swiss  Guards 
was  lined  up  to  render  homage  to  the  Americans,  who  were  then  taken 
into  the  vast  Consistorial  Hall. 

As  the  Pontiff  entered  he  was  preceeded  by  the  Noble  Guard  and 
members  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  The  Pope  stood  in  his  white  cas- 
sock with  white  cap,  sash  and  slippers,  the  only  color  being  a large  gold 
pectora  cross  and  the  episcopal  ring  shining  on  his  right  hand.  Monsig- 
nor Burke  presented  the  Legionaires,  with  whom  the  Pope  said  a few 
words  to  some  of  them. 

Passing  along  the  line  of  kneeling  Americans,  the  Pope  spoke  to 
them  about  their  own  country.  When  he  came  to  Frank,  and  imme- 
diately noticing  his  loss  of  sight,  the  Pontiff  halted,  and,  placing  his 
hands  upon  his  head,  said : “May  the  Lord  bless  you,  dear  boy,  for  what 
you  have  done  and  for  what  you  have  suffered.  We  are  sure  he  will 
give  you  strength  to  undergo  deprivation,  also  rewarding  you.” 

Brother  Schoble  was  graciously  received  by  Premier  Mussolini,  and 
bv  the  hand  of  the  II  Duce,  was  made  an  honorary  colonel  in  the  Fastists. 
He  was  given  a uniform  equivalent  to  the  rank. 

Returning  to  the  United  States,  this  brother  whom  crowns  had  hon- 
ored, picked  up  the  threads  where  he  had  placed  them.  Once  again,  he 
readjusted  himself.  He  dedicated  his  life  anew  to  his  fellow  man.  His 
interest  in  the  war  veteran  was  accentuated.  Frank  was  elected  national 
vice  commander  of  the  American  Legion  at  the  Louisville,  Ky.,  conven- 
tion in  1929. 

Until  the  final  ‘taps”  was  sounded  for  him  by  the  Master  Bugler 
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early  in  June  1934,  and  sleep  came,  he  continued  to  give  unreservedly  of 
himself. 

Yes,  Brother  Schoble  is  dead.  But  dead  only  in  a physical  shape, 
part  of  which  died  nearly  sixteen  years  before  in  France  and  which, 
dying,  left  behind  a glorious  heritage. 

Carrying  on,  and  ever  On,  is  his  soul.  With  it  is  the  kindly,  courage- 
ous, sacrificing  heart  of  him.  Never  can,  or  will,  the  two  be  separated. 
Always  will  they  live  in  the  memorial  of  those  of  use  who  knew  him — 
and  we  are  legion.  To  posterity  the  memory  will  remain  fresh  and  fra- 
grant— an  inspiration. 

Vale,  Brother  Schoble. 


ANOTHER  TRIBUTE  TO  FRANK  SCHOBLE,  JR.  MU  ’10 

By  Bob  Green  Mu  ’25 
His  Roommate  in  the  Chapter  House 

A GREAT  deal  has  been  said  and  written  about  Frank  Schoble’s 
courage.  Countless  speeches  and  columns  of  print  have  been  de- 
voted to  praising  his  splendid  war  record,  his  successful  struggle 
to  master  the  Braille  system,  and  his  winning  of  outstanding  honors  as  a 
scholar  and  debater  at  the  University.  But,  great  as  these  accomplish- 
ments were,  it  seems  to  me  that  too  little  praise  has  been  given  to  what  I 
have  always  considered  the  finest  and  most  courageous  thing  about 
Frank — his  never  failing  cheerfulness  no  matter  how  tough  the  going 
was. 

I often  wonder  how  many  of  us  who  lived  at  the  chapter  house  dur- 
ing his  sojourn  there  really  appreciated  how  seldom  Frank  griped  about 
anything,  even  the  food  which  on  occasion  would  have  tested  the  patience 
of  Ghandi.  For  example,  one  night  upon  returning  to  our  room  about 
one  I found  Frank  writing  diligently  on  his  typewriter.  He  announced 
with  much  pleasure  that  he  had  just  put  the  finishing  touches  on  a his- 
tory thesis  after  four  hours  plugging  and  requested  me  to  see  if  he  had 
numbered  the  pages  correctly.  I started  to  look  over  the  batch  of  pa- 
pers he  handed  me,  slowly,  then  almost  frantically  as  I realized  what 
had  happened.  After  a couple  of  gulps  to  get  up  my  courage  I tod  him 
that  in  setting  up  the  typewriter  he  apparently  had  jostled  the  ribbon 
out  of  place  and  the  keys  had  failed  to  record  any  of  his  work.  Instead 
of  turning  the  air  blue  and  the  machine  to  scrap  metal,  he  took  a long 
drag  on  his  pipe,  asked  me  to  adjust  the  machine,  put  a piece  of  paper 
slowly  on  the  roller  and  started  in  to  rewrite  the  thesis.  Furthermore 
he  was  on  hand  in  smiling  good  humor  for  a seven-thirty  breakfast. 

To  me  he  will  always  be  a well  nigh  perfect  example  of  a chap  who 
could  take  it  and  grin.  I can  pay  him  no  greater  tribute. 

A SOLDIER  RETURNS  TO  SCHOOL 

John  F.  Humes 

It  was  in  the  Fall  of  1921  that  I first  saw  Frank  Schoble.  Of  course 
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I had  heard  about  him  before  that.  Everyone  in  Mu  chapter  knew  about 
Frank.  Already  the  legend  was  taking  form. 

My  first  meeting  with  him  was  not  unusually  impressive.  After  all, 
I had  been  a soldier  myself  and  to  see  a sightless  veteran  was  not  a new 
experience.  But  Frank  was  a brother;  and  I had  never  seen  a brother 
who  himself  was  unable  to  see. 

It  was  not  until  sometime  after  this  meeting  that  the  piercing  signi- 
ficance of  the  circumstances  surrounding  Frank  Schoble  and  his  presence 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  were  apparent  to  me. 

Here  was  a brother  in  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  who  had,  in  a tragic  mo- 
ment a few  days  before  the  end  of  the  war,  been  cruelly  blinded  by  shell- 
fire. 

At  one  and  the  same  time  he  looked  as  youthful  as  most  of  us — and 
years  older.  Here  he  was,  after  more  than  ten  years,  come  back  to 
school,  to  take  up  his  books  abandoned  long  since.  And  under  what  a 
terrific  handicap  were  his  studies  to  be  resumed ! It  was  breath-taking. 
It  was  inspiring  for  the  rest  of  us. 

He  quickly  adjusted  himself  to  the  whole  school  and  the  fraternity 
situation.  He  was  determined  not  to  allow  his  affliction  to  interfere  any 
more  than  necessary  with  his  progress — and  moreover,  he  asked  for  no 
especial  consideration  in  any  of  his  courses.  It  was  almost  uncanny  how 
he  progressed.  He  worked  hard  and  long,  read  as  many  of  his  as- 
signments as  were  translated  into  Braille,  and  had  those  which  were  not 
so  translated,  read  aloud  to  him.  He  took  lecture  notes  in  Braille,  and 
typed  his  reports  with  the  skill  of  an  expert  typist. 

Not  content  with  scholastic  attainment  alone,  he  soon  became  an 
important  figure  in  extra-curricular  activities.  His  youthful  spirit  and 
deep  insight  into  the  affairs  of  the  campus  and  the  fraternity  made  him 
exceedingly  popular. 

He  served  on  class  committees  and  was  invited  to  speak  to  groups 
on  subjects  in  which  they  were  mutually  interested.  One  of  his  main 
interests  was  debating ; and  in  a year  when  there  was  unusually  keen 
competition  in  this  field,  he  made  a place  on  the  University’s  debating 
team,  later  being  elected,  because  of  his  fine  forensic  abilities,  to  mem- 
bership in  the  honorary  debating  fraternity,  Delta  Sigma  Rho. 

The  excellence  of  his  scholarship  won  for  him  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  junior  year,  1923,  the  coveted  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key,  and  in  this  same 
year  he  was  elected  to  the  Friars  Senior  Society.  He  was  graduated  with 
his  class,  1924,  with  honors.  Not  content  with  his  baccalaureate  alone, 
he  continued  in  his  next  year,  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  history,  in 
which  field  he  achieved  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

The  accumulation  of  so  much  distinction  brought  renown  not  only 
to  himself  but  to  the  chapter  as  well.  He  bore  his  honors  with  an  easy 
and  a humble  grace ; and  he  regarded  them  as  important  only  as  they 
reflected  upon  the  chapter  to  which  he  was  so  truly  loyal. 

Schoble  was  an  ideal  brother.  His  richer  experience  made  his 
advice  and  council  to  us  who  were  younger,  invaluable.  He  supported 
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all  the  functions  of  the  fraternity  and  he  frequently  acted  as  a balance- 
wheel  when  our  deliberations  threatened  to  disequiliberate  us. 

He  was  a good  pianist,  and  some  of  my  most  cherished  memories  are 
of  the  song-fests  led  by  Frank  at  the  piano,  for  he  could  easily  “pick 
up”  the  later  songs  if  hummed  or  whistled  over  to  him.  It  would  be 
only  with  reluctance  and  modesty  that  he  would  play  the  “Evening  Song” 
which  he  composed,  and  which  is  now  incorporated  in  our  official  song 
book.  How  like  Frank  and  his  fraternity  spirit  the  words  are: 

“May  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  bind  us 
Till  our  pilgrimage  is  o’er, 

And  may  other  sons  behind  us 
Sound  her  praise  forever  more.” 

We  in  the  chapter  were  never  wholly  aware  of  the  severity  of  the 
adjustments  which  Frank  made  in  the  resumption  of  his  college  career. 
There  must  have  been  adjustments,  since  no  one  can  easily,  after  ten 
years  or  more,  take  up  his  studies  where  he  had  left  them.  Add  to  that 
the  exciting  experiences  of  the  war  and  in  this  particular  case  a major 
handicap,  and  you  have  a situation  which  calls  for  not  only  radical  ad- 
justment but  gargantuan  courage. 

Yet  throughout  all  this  period  while  Frank  was  in  school,  we  never 
had  the  slightest  inkling  of  any  inner  conflict.  One  scarcely  was  con- 
scious that  he  was  blind,  although  once  it  was  forcibly  brought  home  to 
me. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  share  a room  in  the  chapter  house  with  Frank 
in  his  junior  year.  One  evening  I returned  to  the  room  after  dark.  In 
the  shadows  of  the  room  I heard  the  click-click-click  of  typewriter  keys, 
and  I realized  that  Frank  was  sitting  there  finishing  up  some  work.  With- 
out thinking  I said,  “Frank,  don’t  you  want  some  light?” 

“Oh,  yes.  Please  turn  on  the  light.  I couldn’t  find  the  switch.” 
After  I had  snapped  it  on,  he  said  “Thanks” — and  resumed  his  work. 
I have  many  times  regretted  making  that  remark. 

Frank  Schoble  talked  about  the  war  only  when  urgently  pressed  to 
do  so.  But  somehow  one  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
soldier.  He  was  more  than  that.  He  was  a Crusader  of  Peace. 

Inspired,  like  many  of  us,  by  what  were  once  commonly-held  ideals ; 
a war  to  end  war,  a world  safe  for  democracy,  etc.,  he  regarded  his  tre- 
mendous sacrifice  as  of  little  moment,  were  the  ideals  to  be  achieved.  One 
who  loved  life  as  Frank  did,  and  in  whom  the  hope  for  the  brotherhood 
of  man  so  potent  a force,  could  only  hate  war.  And  ironically,  the 
war  was  never  over  for  him. 

In  an  address  which  he  once  made  to  veterans  of  the  80th  Division, 
to  which  he  belonged,  he  quoted  those  inspired  lines  from  the  “Battle- 
Hymn  of  the  Republic,”  “Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming 
of  the  Lord.”  Truly  his  eyes,  that  saw  not  the  lovely  light  of  day,  had 
caught  the  holier  and  diviner  light  of  a Heavenly  Sun.  And  the  glory 
of  it  was  the  vision  of  universal  Peace.  It  was  the  radiant  hope  that 
sustained  his  life. 

The  ardor  of  his  spirit  was  always  apparent,  but  his  body  never 
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fully  recovered  from  the  shock  that  resulted  in  physical  darkness  for 
him.  We,  who  were  closest  to  him,  felt  that  he  would  leave  us  long 
before  his  time.  And  when  that  body,  tired  and  weary,  which  templed 
so  courageous  a soul,  could  no  longer  withstand  the  rigors  of  life,  Frank 
Schoble,  our  beloved  brother,  slipped  gently  back  into  the  Everlasting 
Arms,  there  to  find  the  Peace  for  which  he  had  so  ardently  hoped. 


In  memory  of  a comrade  fallen  in  battle,  Frank  Schoble  wrote  some 
beautiful  words  to  “Taps.”  May  these  same  words,  his  own,  now  be 
softly  sounded  in  his  memory,  who  was  so  brave  a Soldier,  so  loyal  a 
Friend,  so  true  a Brother. 

‘Earthly  light 
Fades,  at  night 
Bears  a hero  to  rest 
From  our  sight. 

While  a star  greets  our  eye 
In  the  sky. 

“Heav’nly  light 
Grows  more  bright 
As  you  stand,  glorified, 

In  His  sight 

With  the  smile  of  his  Grace 
On  your  face.” 


PHI  SIGMA  KAPPA  AND 
MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  COLLEGE 

PHI  Sigma  Kappa  took  Massachusetts  State  College  by  storm  last 
commencement  and  has  been  in  control  ever  since.  Pursuing  a 
policy  of  peaceful  penetration  followed  by  a sudden  coup  d’etat 
doughty  Phi  Sig  veterans  supported  by  smooth  faced  Phi  Sig  fledge- 
lings, found  themselves  in  virtual  control  of  the  graduation  exercises. 

Phi  Sig  had  demanded  recognition  and  got  it.  One  brother  made 
his  claims  to  fame  so  well-heard  that  he  was  awarded  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  science.  This  was  Professor  Ralph  E.  Smith,  Alpha 
’94,  head  of  the  department  of  plant  pathology  at  the  University  of 
California. 

In  order  that  Brother  Smith’s  claims  to  this  honor  might  be  ade- 
quately represented  he  was  presented  to  the  president  of  the  college  for 
his  degree  by  Dr.  S.  Francis  Howard,  Alpha  ’84,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  chemistry  at  Norwich  University. 

But  this  oratorical  effort  was  not  enough.  Stirred  to  action  by 
Brother  Howard’s  speech,  Willard  A.  Munson,  Alpha  ’05,  director  of 
the  Massachusetts  Extension  Service,  immediately  rose  to  his  feet  and 
presented  a candidate  for  an  honorary  degree  on  his  own  hook. 
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(Seated)  William  Penn  Brooks 

Reading'  from  left  to  right:  Willard  A.  Munson,  Roland  H.  Verbeck,  Robert 
D.  Hawley,  Philip  H.  Smith,  Orton  L.  Clark,  Francis  C.  Pray,  William  H. 

Armstrong. 

Lending  weight  to  the  whole  proceedings  three  of  the  college 
trustees  on  the  platform  sported  the  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  badge.  Four  of 
the  alumni  of  the  college  have  been  appointed  to  the  present  board  of 
trustees  and  three  are  members  of  Alpha.  They  are : Harold  L.  Frost, 
Alpha  ’95,  Fred  D.  Griggs,  Alpha  T3,  and  David  H.  Buttrick,  Alpha  ’17. 
Incidentally  Brother  Buttrick  is  a past  president  of  the  college  alumni 
association. 

On  the  speakers  platform  also,  keeping  things  under  control,  were 
three  other  Phi  Sigs.  Roland  H.  Verbeck,  Alpha  ’08,  director  of  short 
courses  at  Massachusetts  State,  is  also  faculty  adviser  to  Alpha  chapter. 

Rubbing  elbows  with  Brother  Verbeck  on  the  platform  was  the 
man  responsible  for  the  smooth  functioning  of  the  whole  graduation 
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exercise,  Robert  D.  Hawley,  Alpha  T8,  right  hand  man  to  college  presi- 
dents, Secretary  of  the  College,  of  whom  it  has  been  said  that  if  he  were 
to  fail  to  show  up  in  his  office  some  morning  the  whole  mechanism  of 
the  college  would  fall  to  pieces,  so  many  threads  of  organization  does 
he  hold  in  his  hands. 

Lending  an  additional  note  of  color  to  the  gay  speakers  platform 
were  the  flag  bearers,  one  on  either  corner  of  the  rostrum.  Carrying 
the  United  States  flag  and  occupying  the  place  of  honor  on  the  right 
of  the  speaker’s  chair  was  Albert  Burgess,  Alpha  ’35,  president  of  Alpha 
chapter,  and  an  officer  in  the  college  cavalry  unit. 

When  the  graduation  exercises  were  all  over  and  the  tumult  and 
shouting  had  died  and  the  guests  were  leaving  the  grounds  they  were 
met  by  newsboys  selling  papers  carrying  full  accounts  of  the  proceed- 
ings. Another  Phi  Sig  had  been  at  work.  Francis  C.  Pray,  Alpha  ’31, 
assistant  editor  in  charge  of  the  college  news  service. 

Down  in  front,  among  the  seniors  in  severe  cap  and  gown,  seven 
younger  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  men  listened  with  varying  emotion  to  the 
commencement  address.  They  were  Greenleaf  T.  Chase,  Stephen  A. 
Lincoln,  Arthur  C.  Merrill  Jr.,  Mark  H.  Rogers,  Donald  H.  Smith,  Rus- 
sell L.  Snow,  and  Vernon  K.  Watson.  Ten  minutes  later  they  were 
full  fledged  alumni  members  of  the  college  and  of  the  fraternity. 

ELEVEN  FACULTY  MEMBERS 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa  took  Massachusetts  State  College  by  storm  last 
commencement  but  it  maintains  a standing  army  to  retain  the  ground 
won  at  that  time.  Eleven  members  of  the  fraternity  are  now  members 
of  the  faculty  and  staff  of  the  college. 

The  list  is  headed,  justly  and  pridefully,  with  William  Penn  Brooks, 
founder,  Professor  of  Agriculture,  Emeritus,  renowned  scientist,  teacher, 
scholar,  college  president,  who  retired  from  service  at  the  college  in  1921, 
but  still  maintains  an  active  interest  in  the  welfare  and  all  the  doings  of 
his  alma  mater. 

Philip  H.  Smith,  Alpha  ’97,  has  been  a member  of  the  college  staff 
since  1898.  He  is  Chief  of  the  Feed  Control  Laboratory  in  the  Mass- 
achusetts Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Frank  Prentice  Rand,  Chi  T 2 (Williams),  a former  editor  of  the 
Signet,  poet,  lecturer,  author  of  “Yesterdays  at  Massachusetts  State 
College,”  latest  official  college  history,  is  professor  of  English  and  head 
of  the  department  of  languages  and  literature.  He  joined  the  college 
staff  in  1914. 

Orton  L.  Clark,  Alpha  ’08,  became  assistant  professor  of  botany 
in  1915.  He  is  now  associate  professor  of  botany. 

John  B.  Lentz,  Pi  ’08  (Franklin  and  Marshall),  joined  the  college 
staff  in  1916.  He  hold  a V.  M.  D.  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  is  now  professor  and  head  of  the  department  of  veterinary  science. 

Lawrence  S.  Dickinson,  Alpha  To,  became  superintendent  of  the 
college  grounds  in  1920.  He  is  now  assistant  professor  of  agronomy, 
authority  on  Greenkeeping,  golf  course  problems,  lawns,  and  turf. 
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Robert  D.  Hawley,  Alpha  T8,  entered  the  Extension  Service  in 
1920  and  supervisor  of  exhibits  and  extension  courses.  He  was  made 
Secretary  of  the  College  in  1926.  In  1932-33  he  was  chairman  of  the 
administrative  committee. 

Willard  A.  Munson,  Alpha  ’05,  after  several  years  spent  in  business 
for  himself  and  as  superintendent  of  the  Foxboro  State  Hospital  became 
a county  agricultural  agent  in  1915.  In  1920  was  director  of  Mass- 
achusetts State  Bureau  of  Markets.  Was  made  director  of  Massachu- 
setts State  College  Extension  Service  in  1926. 

Roland  H.  Verbeck,  Alpha  ’08,  has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the 
cause  of  education.  He  was  director  of  the  New  York  State  School  of 
Agriculture  at  St.  Lawrence  University  from  1919  to  1924,  when  he 
was  made  director  of  short  courses  at  Massachusetts  State.  Not  the 
least  of  his  duties  is  the  supervision  of  the  Stockbridge  School  of  Agri- 
culture, two-year  vocational  course  at  the  college. 

William  H.  Armstrong,  Alpha  ’99,  U.  S.  Army  officer  during  a 
good  part  of  his  life,  majored  in  landscape  architecture  as  a student  and 
at  Harvard  University  and  finally  returned  to  the  college  in  1930  as  as- 
sistant professor  of  landscape  architecture  and  superintendent  of  the 
college  grounds. 

Francis  C.  Pray,  Alpha  ’31,  was  early  this  year  appointed  as  assist- 
ant editor  in  charge  of  the  newly  organized  college  news  service.  He 
received  his  masters  degree  from  the  college  in  1932. 


THE  CITATION  OF  BROTHER  SMITH 

The  citation  for  Brother  Ralph  E.  Smith’s  doctorate  honors  was  as 
follows : 

By  Dr.  S.  Francis  Howard  (Alpha  1894) 

“Mr.  President,  as  a member  of  the  Class  of  1894  of  this  College, 
which  is  today  celebrating  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  its  graduation,  I 
esteem  it  a privilege  to  present  to  you  for  honors  a distinguished  fellow 
alumnus  and  classmate.  For  thirty-two  years  this  man  has  rendered 
outstanding  service  as  teacher  and  researcher  in  plant  pathology  at  the 
University  of  California.  He  has  been  a pioneer  in  his  field  and  one 
who  has  achieved  success  eminently  worthy  of  the  honor  his  Alma  Mater 
is  about  to  bestow.  It  it  with  rare  pleasure  that  I present  to  you  Ralph 
Eliot  Smith.” 

By  President  Hugh  Potter  Baker 
“Ralph  Eliot  Smith  is  a graduate  of  this  College  in  the  Class  of 
1894  who  has  distinguished  himself  and  brought  honor  to  his  Alma 
Mater  through  his  long  and  effective  service  as  teacher  and  scientist. 
He  is  one  of  those  courageous  sons  of  this  College  who  has  carried  its 
light  to  a far  field  for  when  he  went  to  the  University  of  California  in 
1903  as  Assistant  Professor  in  Plant  Pathology,  he  was,  indeed,  a 
pioneer. 

Following  his  graduation  he  served  this  College  as  instructor  and 
then  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany  until  1903.  In  1898  he  took  leave 
to  study  at  the  University  of  Munich  in  Germany  where  he  received 
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guidance  and  inspiration  from  the  great  Tubeuf.  He  was  the  first  per- 
son in  the  United  States  to  receive  the  title  of  Plant  Pathologist  on  an 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Staff  and  through  his  energetic  and 
earnest  efforts,  he  has  achieved  the  greater  distinction  since  of  being  the 
leading  authority  in  this  field  in  the  western  states.  It  was  under  his 
wise  direction  that  the  Department  of  Plant  Pathology  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  of  the  University  of  California  was  created,  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  country,  and  it  has  been  under  his  leadership  that  it  has  de- 
veloped into  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  in  the  world. 

The  great  horticultural  industry  of  the  Southwest  owes  him  much, 
for  his  studies  of  the  diseases  of  the  important  economic  plants  of  the 
region  have  contributed  greatly  to  its  development.  His  prolific  pen 
has  produced  many  bulletins  and  papers  on  these  economic  subjects  as 
well  as  others  in  technical  mycology  He  is  a member  of  numerous  pro- 
fessional and  scientific  societies  including  the  American  Phytopathologi- 
cal  Society,  Societe  Mycologique  de  France,  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  Alpha  Zeta,  Sigma  Chi,  and  Phi  Sigma. 

But  we  like  to  think  of  him  at  this  College  as  our  first  graduate  to 
become  an  Experiment  Station  Staff  worker  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
one  who  held  up  high  the  traditions  and  reputation  of  our  College  in  that 
distant  field.  We  know  that  he  has  been  an  inspiration  and  guide  to  the 
many  sons  of  the  College  who  have  followed  him  and  that  today  he  is 
held  in  high  esteem  and  affection  by  our  many  alumni  in  California. 

It  is  with  pleasure  and  pride  that  his  Alma  Mater  today  recognizes 
his  scientific  accomplishments  and  pioneering  spirit  by  conferring  upon 
him  the  honorary  degree,  Doctor  of  Science. 

Ralph  Eliot  Smith,  pioneer  scientist  and  teacher,  energetic  and  pro- 
ductive researcher,  noble  standard  bearer  of  this  College  in  a distant 
state:  by  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  State 
College,  I confer  upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science,  honoris 
causa,  together  with  all  the  rights,  honors  and  privileges  which  appertain 
to  that  degree  here  or  elsewhere.  In  token  of  this  I present  you  this 
diploma  and  invest  you  with  the  appropriate  hood. 


CHARTER  MEMBERS  OF  ZETA  CHAPTER 
Inducted  December  19,  1896 

THE  nine  Charter  members  of  Zeta  chapter  missed  being  Phi  Sig 
Christmas  babies  by  only  six  days.  The  accompanying  picture  shows 
them  as  they  are  today,  almost  thirty-eight  years  later,  still  hale  and 
hearty.  Moreover,  as  their  many  appearances  at  Zeta  and  Phi  Sigma 
Kappa  functions  amply  attest,  they  have  also  retained  their  interest  in 
their  chapter  and  fraternity.  Therein  lies  Zeta’s  greatest  pride  in  pre- 
senting this  brief  portrayal  of  her  founders  to  the  fraternity  at  large. 

Collectively,  these  Zeta  charter  members  account  for  an  unusual 
series  of  facts.  All  of  them  finished  their  college  course  via  the  grad- 
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uation  method,  all  of  them  later  became  benedicts,  and  all  of  them  live 
today  in  the  Metropolitan  New  York  area. 

Beyond  that,  there  has  naturally  been  a considerable  divergence  of 
interest  in  their  individual  pursuits  of  life  and  happiness.  We  find 
among  them,  four  business  men,  three  educators,  and  two  lawyers.  One 
has  made  “Who’s  Who  in  America.”  Two  are  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Gamma 
chapter.  Three  are  authors  of  books.  Two  are  proud  grandfathers. 

The  following  summary  of  their  individual  records  is  of  course  too 
brief  and  too  sketchy  to  do  any  of  them  justice.  We  who  know  them 
intimately  recognize  their  qualifications  only  too  well,  and  we,  there- 
fore, ask  that  all  who  read  this  will  bear  it  well  in  mind. 

Thirty-seven  years  after  the  establishment  of  Zeta  all  nine  mem- 
bers are  living  and  well,  all  successful  in  their  chosen  line  of  work. 
All  actively  interested  in  Zeta  chapter  and  national  Phi  Sigma  Kappa. 
All  residents  of  greater  New  York  City.  All  attended  the  Zeta  37th  anni- 
versary. 

THEIR  LIFE  HISTORY 

Phanor  J.  Eder  Z ’00.  B.  A.  (C.  C.  N.  Y.  Y.,  1900,)  L,  L,  B,  (Har- 
vard, 1903.) 

Brother  “Phan”  is  the  one  real  internationalist  of  our  Charter 
Members. 

At  the  early  age  of  seventeen,  he  was  studying  at  the  University 
of  Liege,  Belgium.  As  indicated  above  he  acquired  his  college  and  pro- 
fessional degrees  here. 

Brother  Eder’s  family  interests  in  Columbia,  where  he  was  born, 
have  naturally  shaped  his  lifetime  work  to  a large  degree,  and  that 
probably  accounts  for  his  having  specialized  in  corporation  and  Latin 
American  matters  since  1903.  So  successful  has  he  been  that  he  has 
acquired  an  international  reputation  and  earned  a third  of  a column  in 
“Who’s  Who  in  America.” 

There  we  note  among  many  honors  that  Brother  “Phan”  is  a direc- 
tor of  the  Pan-American  Society,  the  American  Foreign  Law  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Comparative  Law  Bureau ; an  honorary  member  of  the 
Columbian  Academy  of  Jurisprudence  and  chairman  of  the  Latin- Amer- 
ican Editors  of  Comparative  Law  Bureau ; and  a member  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Political  Science. 

Also,  that  he  has  established  himself  as  a leading  authority  in  the 
subject  matter  covered  in  his  books  entitled  “The  Mining  Laws  of  the 
Republic  of  Columbia”  (1912)  “Columbia”  (in  South  American  series, 
1913)  “Foreign  and  Home  Law”  (1916). 

Brother  Eder  is  a member  of  the  law  firm  of  Hardin,  Hess  and 
Eder. 

Albert  Glover  Rich  Z ’97.  B.  S.  (C.  C.  N.  Y.,  1897.) 

Brother  “Al”  became  a manufacturer  of  dyestuffs  and  chemicals, 
and  was  so  good  at  it  that  he  was  persuaded  to  write  a book  entitled 
“American  Dyestuffs  for  the  World”  so  that  others  might  profit  from 
his  knowledge  and  experience,  especially  during  the  World  War  period. 
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Following  that  period,  “Al”  transferred  his  major  interest  to  the 
field  of  investment  securities,  which  continues  to  occupy  most  of  his 
time  in  the  Albert  G.  Rich  and  Company.  His  experience  in  this  field 
led  to  his  writing  “New  York  Realty’s  appeal  to  the  Investor.” 

“Al  is  also  president  of  the  Gas  Power  Corporation,  New  York, 
and  is  interested  actively  in  the  general  subject  of  public  utilities. 

Following  his  initiation  into  Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  “Al”  participated  so 
aggressively  with  the  Elgas  brother  in  furthering  “Doc”  Cutter’s  new 
expansion  policy  that  in  the  early  nineteen  hundreds  he  served  as  induc- 
tor. He  inducted  several  chapters,  today  holding  places  around  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Greek  alphabet. 

William  T.  Elgas  Z ’9 7,  B.  A.  (C.  C.  N.  Y.,  1897,) 

Brother  “Bill”  Elgas,  after  some  few  years  of  railroad  engineering 
in  Texas  as  well  as  New  York,  entered  the  stock  brokerage  business, 
becoming  a member  of  the  Consolidated  Stock  Exchange  of  New  York. 
After  twenty  years  of  varied  success,  “Bill”  switched  to  the  insurance 
field  in  which  he  has  now  been  engaged  for  about  five  years. 

During  the  World  War,  “Bill”  did  a great  job  as  one  of  the 
Regional  heads  in  the  War  Camp  Community  Service  and  after  the 
war  was  with  the  government  for  two  years  in  charge  of  the  sale  and 
final  disposition  of  a number  of  the  War  Concentration  camps. 

“Bill”  and  his  brother  “Matt”  were  the  chief  instigators  of  Zeta’s 
induction.  His  natural  initiative  led  to  his  collaborating  with  “Doc” 
Cutter  and  others  in  starting  the  first  expansion  movement  of  Phi  Sigma 
Kappa,  which  soon  included  not  only  Zeta  at  C.  C.,  N.  Y.,  but  also  Theta 
at  Columbia  and  Iota  at  Stevens. 

Emilius  Scherr,  Jr.  Z ’96,  B.  A.  (C.  C,  N,  Y„  1896)  M,  A,  (Colum- 
bia 1898)  B.  L.  L.  (N.  Y.  U.  1901.) 

Brother  “Emilius,”  as  the  above  record  indicates  was  only  nineteen 
vears  old  when  he  was  elected  valedictorian  of  his  class  in  1896.  What 
is  more,  he  was  awarded  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  (Gamma  chapter)  in 
token  of  his  high  standard  of  scholarship. 

It  didn’t  take  him  long  to  discover  that  his  unusual  talent  and 
ability  could  be  of  real  worth  in  a very  special  field,  that  of  patent 
law.  The  result  has  been  his  attainment  of  a very  high  rank  in  his  chosen 
profession.  For  instance,  for  many  years  Brother  Scherr  was  chief 
patent  counsel  for  the  Aeolian  company  of  New  York. 

LeRoy  Bedford  Herbert  Z ’97,  B.  A.  (C.  C.  N.  Y.  1897)  M,  A, 

Brother  “Roy”  has  had  a very  interesting  career  in  the  teaching 
profession.  Here  it  is ! Twenty  years  in  the  elementary  schools  of  New 
York  City,  five  years  at  DeWitt  Clinton  high  school,  eight  years  at  N.  Y 
Teachers  Training  College,  and  for  the  past  several  years,  instructor 
of  history  at  Evander  Childs  high  school,  New  York. 

Nothing  spectacular  there,  but  what  a record  of  steady  accomplish- 
ment and  devotion  to  duty.  To  meet  “LeRoy”  would  be  to  understand 
and  appreciate  it  all. 
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Matthew  J.  Elgas  Jr.,  Z ’03,  B.  A.  (C.  C.  N.  Y.,  1903)  . 

Brother  “Matt”  has  been  in  the  insurance  business  almost  all  his 
business  life,  for  the  most  part  closely  identified  with  the  Travelers  of 
Hartford,  Connecticut. 

He  has  always  had  a flare  for  dramatics  so  “Matt  is  a faithtul 
and  liberal  entertainer  at  all  Zeta  gatherings.  His  rendition  of  “Tiger 
Lily”  is  our  favorite  number. 

“Matt”  and  his  brother  “Bill,”  were  chiefly  responsible  for  the  con- 
tact with  “Doc”  Cutter  that  resulted  in  the  induction  of  Zeta  into  Phi 
Sigma  Kappa.  He  also  had  an  important  part  in  the  early  expansion 
policy  of  our  fraternity  resulting  specifically  in  the  induction  of  Theta 
at  Columbia  and  Iota  at  Stevens. 

“Matt”  is  an  all-round  Phi  Sig  which  he  has  proved  by  regular 
activities  in  the  New  York  club  and  our  Zeta  Alumni  association  ever 
since  his  induction. 

Morris  Crawford  Valentine  Z ’96,  B.A.  (C.  C.  N.  Y.,  1896). 

Brother  “Valentine”  was  one  of  the  honor  men  of  his  class,  1896, 
and  was  rewarded  by  his  election  to  membership  in  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
(Gamma  Chapter). 

Following  graduation  he  spent  two  years  at  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University,  and  three  years  as  patholo- 
gist for  the  New  York  State  Pathological  Institute  of  Hospitals  for 
Insane. 

Then  Brother  Valentine  entered  the  school  system  of  New  York,  in 
which  he  today  is  chairman  of  Biology  and  General  Science  at  Rich- 
mond Hill  High  School.  He  has  written  several  school  text  books,  of 
which  the  earliest  and  perhaps  best  known  is  “Laboratory  Manual  of 
Biology,”  by  Hunter  and  Valentine,  (H.  Holt  and  Co.  1903  and  1905). 

Charles  J.  Jameson  Z ’96  B.  A.  (C.  C.  N.  Y.  1896). 

Brother  “Jamie”  entered  the  New  York  school  system  upon  grad- 
uation and  steadily  gained  advancement  in  recognition  of  his  ability,  un- 
til he  arrived  as  principal  of  P.  S.  58.  There  he  sits,  lord  of  all  he 
surveys,  and  who  could  ask  for  more?  Not  “Jamie/  at  any  rate,  for  he 
has  solved  the  problem  of  life  in  hard  work,  study,  and  perseverance  to 
attain  the  contentment  and  satisfaction  that  should  crown  those  virtues 
in  their  just  rewards  always. 

Clarence  Ashton  Sparks  Z ’97,  B.  S.  (C.  C.  N.  Y.,  1897),  L.  L.  B. 
(Columbia). 

Brother  “Clarence”  has  had  only  one  goal  since  he  made  up  his 
mind  what  to  do  at  graduation,  and  that  is  why  for  over  thirty  years  he 
has  specialized  in  the  field  of  real  estate  law,  brokerage  and  investment. 

His  judgment  of  certain  New  York  real  estate  values  is  widely 
sought  by  cautious  investors  who  value  his  advice  highly. 

Of  our  nine  charter  members,  Brother  Sparks  has  come  closest  to 
escaping  the  Metropolitan  New  York  area  in  making  his  home  in  Darien, 
Connecticut.  But  he  is  still  within  easy  commuting  distance  of  Times 
Square  and  that  is  New  York. 
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STAHR  BECOMES  COLLEGE  PRESIDENT 

DR.  HENRY  I.  STAHR,  a member  of  Pi  chapter  (Franklin  and 
Marshall  1901)  has  been  elected  President  of  Hood  College,  Fred- 
erick, Md.  Although  Dr.  Stahr  has  been  in  the  ministry  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States  for  twenty-four  years,  he  has 
always  been  interested  in  education.  After  his  graduation  from  col- 
lege he  taught  for  a number  of  years 
—his  most  notable  work  having 
been  in  the  Latin  department  of 
Franklin  and  Marshall  academy. 

Although  he  had  had,  in  his  early 
student  days,  felt  that  he  would 
sometime  enter  the  Christian  min- 
istry, his  enthusiasm  for  teaching 
was  such  that  after  he  had  taught 
several  years  he  went  to  Cornell 
University  for  graduate  work  in 
Latin.  However,  after  long  deli- 
beration, he; made  his  difficult  deci- 
sion and  turned  definitely  to  a theo- 
logical course  and  the  active  min- 
istry. Graduated  from  the  Eastern 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  1910  . he  served 
pastorates  in  Reading,  Pa.,  Bethle- 
hem and  Hanover.  In  all  these 
cities  in  addition  to  his  being  a suc- 
cessful pastor,  he  was  closely  iden- 
tified with  community  and  civic 
life.  In  Bethlehem  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Rotary  club  for  a year  and  of  the  City’s  Community  Chest 
organization. 

In  1930  he  reluctantly  gave  up  his  pastorate  in  Hanover  to  become 
the  executive  of  the  Church’s  Board  of  Christian  Education.  This  post 
he  has  filled  with  great  ability  and  distinction  and  the  call  to  Hood  Col- 
lege came  at  a time  when  many  felt  he  could  not  be  spared  from  the 
work  he  was  doing  at  so  critical  a period  of  the  Church’s  history.  Again 
he  has  had  to  make  a difficult  choice — but  it  has  been  hailed  with  great 
enthusiasm  by  all  who  know  how  well  he  combines  the  gift  of  an  edu- 
cator and  an  executive.  He  may  tell  you  that  he  trembles  somewhat  at 
the  thought  of  dealing  with  a constituency  almost  entirely  feminine.  No 
one  worries  about  that. 

Dr.  Stahr  was  born  November  6,  1880  at  Lockhaven,  Penn.,  where 
his  father  was  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church,  but  his  boyhood  and 
youth  were  spent,  almost  entirely,  at  Oley,  Berks  county,  Pa.,  where 
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his  father  served  his  second  and  only  other  charge.  The  Quaker  blood 
of  his  mother’s  family,  the  Applebachs,  and  the  Pennsylvania  German 
heritage  of  the  Stahrs  ('both  of  Bucks  Co.)  have  combined  to  produce  in 
Dr.  Stahr  a man  peculiarly  fitted  for  dealing  with  people ; and  his  nat- 
ural gifts  of  mind  and  heart,  his  social  interests,  his  delightful  sense  of 
humor  and  his  simplicity  and  integrity  make  him  in  the  minds  of  all  who 
know  him,  just  the  right  man  for  this  new  job. 

Dr.  Stahr  was  married  in  1914  to  Alice  Webb  Stockwell  of  Boston. 
They  have  three  children,  Louis,  Patty  and  Henry  Jr.  Mrs.  Stahr  is 
a graduate  of  Wellesley.  She  was  herself  a successful  teacher.  She  has 
always  had  the  most  lively  interest  in  educational  affairs,  and  will  be  a 
real  helpmate  in  the  work  which  Dr.  Stahr  and  she  are  undertaking  to- 
gether. 


PROFESSOR  BREED  OMICRON 
’97,  MADE  HEAD  OF  CIVIL  EN- 
GINEERING AT  M.  I.  T. 

Prof.  Charles  B.  Breed  has  been 
appointed  head  of  the  department 
of  civil  and  sanitary  engineering  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  after  serving  as  act- 
ing head  for  the  past  year.  He  is  a 
native  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  and  after 
graduating  from  the  Institute  in 
1897  entered  the  railroad  field, 
soon  becoming  attached  to  the  In- 
stitute’s instructional  staff,  and  lat- 
er developing  a wide  consulting 
practice  in  addition  to  his  educa- 
tional duties.  He  was  connected 
with  the  engineering  departments 
of  the  Boston  & Maine,  Boston  & 
Albany,  Chicago  & Western  Indi- 
ana railroads  and  was  also  engaged 
in  many  municipal  and  state  under- 
takings as  consultant  besides  being 
retained  by  the  Massachusetts  water 
board  and  state  harbor  and  land 
commission. 

He  became  widely  known  as  a 
specialist  in  grade  crossing  elimina- 


tion and  was  called  in  to  investigate 
many  bridge,  dam  and  building  pro- 
jects, to  undertake  valuations,  and 
appear  in  court  and  commission 
cases.  Professor  Breed  became  as- 
sistant professor  of  railway  and 
highway  engineering  at  the  Insti- 
tute about  1907,  and  later  was  made 
head  of  this  division  of  the  civil 
engineering  department.  He  main- 
tained consulting  offices  in  Boston 
for  many  years,  but  recently  trans- 
ferred these  activities  to  Cambridge 
on  account  of  his  duties  at  the  In- 
stitute. He  is  joint  author  with 
Prof.  Geo.  L.  Hosmer  of  “Princi- 
ples and  Practice  of  Surveying” 
and  associate  editor  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Engineers  Pocket  Book 
and  of  the  American  Mining  Engi- 
neer’s Handbook. 


CONRAD  ROSER  HONORED 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Glastonbury,  Conn.,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  its  president,  Conrad 
Roser,  Alpha  ’22,  was  signally  hon- 
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ored  and  his  good  work  for  the 
community  commended. 

In  making  the  presentation  of  a 
gift  of  books  Dr  .Whittles  speaking 
for  the  club  said  that  “there  is  no 
single  man  in  this  town  who  has 
done  more  for  the  civic  interest  of 
Glastonbury  than  Conrad  Roser. 
He  has  done  this  work  with  an  un- 
selfish attitude  and  the  public  wel- 
fare of  the  town  and  his  work  have 
been  only  partially  appreciated” 
Air.  Roser,  who  is  extremely  shy  of 
publicity,  appeared  to  be  touched 
by  the  words  of  gratitude  for  his 
work  and  accepted  the  gift  with  a 
modest  acknowledgment. 

A list  of  the  accomplishments  by 
the  chamber  during  the  past  year 
was  outlined  at  the  banquet.  They 
include  the  following : The  chamber 
secured  for  the  town  the  honor  of 
being  the  first  municipality  in  the 
state  to  be  ioo  per  cent  NRA  under 
reemployment  agreements ; land- 
scaped the  town  entrances  and 
erected  fitting  signs  ; secured  erec- 
tion of  “Glastonbury”  direction 
signs  at  important  points  leading  to 
Glastonbury ; organized  and  man- 
aged through  a successful  season 
the  Glastonbury  Intercommunity 
Baseball  League ; conducted  the  an- 
nual cleanup  campaign ; and  con- 
ducted the  fourth  annual  yard  and 
garden  contest. 

FRANK  PRENTICE  RAND,  CHI  T2 

Professor  Frank  Prentice  Rand. 
Chi  T2,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Signet,  Secretary  of  the  Council 
and  member  of  the  Supreme  Court. 


has  been  promoted  to  the  headship 
of  the  Department  of  Languages 
and  Literature  of  the  Alassachu- 
setts  State  College,  on  the  faculty 
of  which  he  has  served  since  1914. 


GRAFF  IS  HONORED 

Brother  Ed.  Graff  has  been 
granted  a leave  of  absence  for  six 
months  from  the  Extension  Ser- 
vice of  the  Iowa  State  Agricultural 
Department,  to  fill  the  position  as 
Rural  Rehabilitation  Adviser  with 
the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Ad- 
ministration in  the  seven  West 
Central  States.  This  is  quite  an  hon- 
or and  it  is  recognition  of  his  ad- 
ministrative ability.  He  is  at  pres- 
ent located  in  Room  239,  State 
Capitol,  St.  Paul,  Alinnesota. 

LIKE  FATHER,  LIKE  SON 

Rev  Stewart  W Herman,  Rhc 
Deuteron  ’99,  pastor  of  the  Zion 
Lutheran  church  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  was  especially  happy  at  the 
seminary  commencement  exercises, 
that  his  son  and  namesake  was  not 
only  among  the  graduates  but  had 
earned  Phi  Beta  Kappa  honors  as 
well,  as  did  Viggo  Swenson  , his 
classmate.  Both  young  men  are 
members  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa.  In 
addition  to  the  above  it  has  been 
learned  that  Stewart  W.  Herman. 
Jr.,  has  been  selected  as  this  year’s 
American  scholar  to  the  University 
of  Strassburg,  France. 

Dr.  Herman  is  also  being  con- 
gratulated on  his  election  to  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  as  an  alumnus  member 
at  Gettysburg  college. 
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DARTMOUTH  WINS 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa  became  Inter- 
fraternity track  champions  for  1934 
at  Dartmouth 

The  champions  garnered  a total  of 
12  points  to  win;  three  in  the  220- 
yard  dash,  eight  in  the  high  jump, 
and  one  in  the  broad  jump.  Kappa 
Sigma  was  a close  second  with  10 
points ; two  in  the  60-yard  dash, 
five  in  the  relay,  and  three  in  the 
broad  jump.  Sigma  Nu  came  in 
third  with  eight  points  and  Kappa 
Kappa  Kappa  took  fourth  with  six. 

A summary  of  events  and  times 
is  as  follows.  Clark,  Sigma  Phi  Ep- 
silon, won  the  60-yard  dash  in  the 
fast  time  of  6.8  seconds.  Bell,  Sig- 
ma Alpha  Epsilon,  was  second ; 
Hefler,  Kappa  Sigma,  and  Mead, 
Theta  Chi,  came  in  third  and 
fourth  respectively. 

The  220,  which  was  one  of  the 
closest  races,  was  won  by  McMul- 
len, Sigma  Nu,  in  the  record  time 
of  23.8  seconds.  Rogers,  Phi  Sig- 
ma Kappa,  who  was  nosed  out  by 
McMullen’s  strong  finishing  sprint, 
took  second  honors.  French,  Kappa 
Kappa  Kappa,  third,  and  Aborn, 
Kappa  Kappa  Kappa,  fourth,  were 
close  to  the  leaders  and  finished  al- 
most neck  and  neck. 

The  relay  was  captured  by  a team 
of  Kappa  Sigma  sprinters  in  1 ^9.6 
minutes  which  is  good  time  for  the 
event.  The  winning  team  was 
Averill,  Hefler,  Paine,  and  Schir- 
mer.  Kappa  Kappa  Kappa  was  sec- 
ond with  a squad  composed  of 
Aborn,  Hoffler,  Lionett,  and  Tou- 
lon Third  place  was  taken  by  Sig- 


ma Alpha  Epsilon’s  team  of  Che- 
ney, Marshall,  Schoenfelt,  and  Wit- 
zell  There  was  no  fourth  entry. 

Belnap  and  Gifford  both  of  Phi 
Sigma  Kappa  tied  for  first  in  the 
high  jump  with  5 feet,  6 inches. 
Gates,  Alpha  Sigma  Phi,  was  third. 
In  the  12  pound  shot,  Snyder,  Al- 
pha Tau  Omega  won  first  honors 
with  a throw  of  45  feet,  5 inches. 
Jenkins,  Sigma  Nu,  took  second. 
Orwin,  Delta  Kappa  Sigma,  and 
Averill,  Kappa  Sigma,  took  first 
and  second  respectively  in  the  broad 
jump. 


DARTMOUTH  ALHLETES 

Alumni,  as  well  as  undergrad- 
uates are  eagerly  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  Red  Rolfe,  Tau  31,  as 
shortstop  on  the  New  York  Yan- 
kees. While  in  Dartmouth,  Red 
was  one  of  the  most  active  and  re- 
spected men  on  the  campus.  He 
was  captain  and  mainstay  of  the 
baseball  team,  a member  of  the 
senior  honorary  society,  Sphinx, 
and  Marshall  of  the  Senior  class. 

Tau  chapter  is  proud  of  the  im- 
pressive string  of  first  places  won 
by  Steve  Woodbury  ’34,  high- 
jumper,  in  varsity  track  meets. 
Steve  recently  scaled  the  bar  at  6 
feet  5 and  1-4  inches  in  an  indoor 
meet  to  break  a long  standing  rec- 
ord. The  track  team  will  miss 
Brother  Frank  Lepreau  24,  out- 
standing two-miler  of  the  college 
who  is  recovering  from  an  attack 
of  pneumonia  Frank  is  also  cap- 
tain of  the  cross-country  team. 
With  the  close  of  the  hockey  sea- 
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son,  Brother  Art  Nissen  ’34  has 
returned  to  the  track  team  where  he 
is  number  one  hammer-thrower. 

Brothers  El  Wanstall  ’36  and 
Charley  Barnish  ’36  represent  Tau 
chapter  on  the  varsity  baseball 
team.  Wanstall  was  also  a member 
of  the  varsity  hockey  squad.  Ed 
Chamberlain,  another  Tau  sopho- 
more, is  receiving  a lot  of  attention 
from  Dartmouth’s  new  coach  as  a 
prospect  for  halfback  on  the  ’34 
grid  team.  Brother  Doug  Ley  ’35 
again  received  his  letter  in  swim- 
ming, while  Nissen  received  his 
third  consecutive  “D”  in  hockey. 

The  house  hockey  team  came 
through  the  season  undefeated  to 
win  the  inter-fraternity  hockey  cup. 

DETROIT  PITCHER  A 
PHI  SIG 

One  of  Detroit’s  pitching  aces 
this  vear  was  Elden  Auker,  of 
Iota  Deuteron  chapter,  who  made 
his  debut  into  professional  ranks 
during  the  past  season.  He  pitched 
great  ball  while  at  Kansas  State 
and  his  successful  year  with  the 
up  and  coming  Tigers  is  proof 
enough  that  he  is  on  his  way  to  star- 
dom on  the  baseball  field. 


TOMMIE  SULIVAN 

Tommie  Sullivan,  Lambda  ’00, 
one  of  the  early  initiates  of  that 
chapter,  is  dead.  To  know  Tommie 
was  to  love  him.  He  was  a hale 
fellow  well  met,  the  life  of  the 
party  and  one  of  the  best  scouts 
that  ever  lived.  Phi  Sigma  Kappa 
lost  a staunch  friend  and  able  rep- 
resentative when  he  was  taken. 


ARTHUR  S.  LEWIS,  IOTA  ’01 

A loyal  member  of  Phi  Sigma 
Kappa  joined  the  chapter  invisible 
when  Arthur  S.  Lewis,  of  Iota 


chapter,  passed  away.  Brother 
Lewis  was  very  active  in  the  frater- 
nity at  one  time,  having  been  in 
charge  of  the  initiation  of  Psi  chap- 
ter. In  addition  to  being  a mem- 
ber of  Iota  chapter,  he  affiliated 
with  Cornell  in  1903.  His  son,  John 
Lewis,  became  a member  of  Nu 
chapter,  but  met  an  untimely  death 
in  1932  when  he  suffered  a fatal 
attack  of  mastoid,  which  later  de- 
veloped into  spinal  meningitis. 


Dr.  Harvey  A.  Woods,  Psi  Deu- 
teron, ’26,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Southern  Oregon  Medical  so- 
ciety at  the  43rd  annual  meeting  of 
the  organization  held  May  8-9  in 
Medford,  Ore.  Dr.  Woods  is  prac- 
tising in  Ashland. 

Frederic  Griswold,  Jr.,  Zeta  ’21. 
announces  the  removal  of  his  law 
office  to  Suite  1650-6  Woolworth 
Bldg.,  233  Broadway. 

“Cats  Holy  and  Profane”  is  the 
subject  of  a sketch  on  cats  pre- 
pared by  Nelson  Antrim  Crawford 
Iota  Deuteron  and  published  in  the 
April  number  of  Psychoanalytic 
Review. 


CHAPTER  HYMENEAL 

Robert  Hazlett  Speer,  Psi  Deu- 
teron and  Theta  Deuteron,  and 
Mary  Irene  Nicholson. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the 
marriage  of  Brother  Conrad  E. 
Roser,  Alpha  ’22  to  Miss  Kathleen 
Yountz  on  August  15,  1934  at  High 
Point,  North  Carolina. 


BIRTHS 

To  Willis  Warren,  Psi  Deuteron 
’30,  and  Mrs.  Warren  at  Eugene 
Ore.,  May  2,  a boy. 

To  Francis  M.  Reiter,  Chi  Deu- 
teron, and  Mrs.  Reiter,  a daughter, 
Ruth  Catherine. 
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DIRECTORY 


Officers  1934-1936 


The  Council 


President — 

Don  A.  Hamilton,  Epsilon  D.  Ti,  331  Burncoat  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Vice-Presidents — 

Harry  M.  Cregier,  Beta  ’23,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Schenectady,  N.  Y, 

William  E.  Zimmerman,  Lambda  ’23,  109  E.  Main  St.,  Lansdale,  Pa. 
Charles  R.  Huff,  Lambda  ’26,  90 7 15th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Frank  Smith,  Alpha  D.  ’22,  210-214  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Urbana,  111. 
William  WIood,  Xi  ’io,  433  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Director  of  Finances — 

Earl  F.  Schoening,  Alpha  D.  ’21,  Suite  1000,  100  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Director  of  Scholarship — 

Carl  Morrow,  Chi  D.  Fac.,  Washington  State  College,  Pullman,  Wash. 

At  Large — 

John  H.  Marchmont,  Theta  ’10,  4 West  43rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Secretary-T  reasurer — 

Ralph  J.  Watts,  Alpha  ’o 7,  742  E.  John  St,  Appleton,  Wis. 

Alumni  Secretary — 

Raymond  G.  Lafean,  Mu  ’19,  200  Frick  Building,  P.  O.  Box  1146,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


Chaplain — 

Stewart  W.  Herman,  D.  D.,  Rho  D.  ’99,  121  State  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


The  Court 

Donald  H.  McLean,  Lambda  ’06,  Chancellor,  125  Broad  St.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
Raymond  G.  Lafean,  Mu  ’19,  Recorder,  200  Frick  Bldg.,  P.  O.  Box  1146,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Joseph  H.  Batt,  Lambda  ’14,  401  Evans  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Alvin  T.  Burrows,  Lambda  ’03,  hi  N.  Race  St.,  Urbana,  111. 

Walter  H.  Conley,  Beta  *91,  c-o  Chase  Nat’l.  Bank,  Park  Ave.  & 60th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

William  A.  McIntyre,  Mu  ’04,  1616  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gilbert  J.  Morgan,  Eta  ’07,  Baltimore  Trust  Bldg.,  10  Light  St.,  Baltimore. 
Charles  H.  Ruedi,  Alpha  D.  ’17,  137  E.  Main  St.,  Decatur,  111. 

George  J.  Vogel,  Gamma  ’91,  Torrington,  Conn. 


Endowment  Fund  Trustees 

Joseph  H.  Batt,  Lambda  ’14,  401  Evans  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Term  ends  1936. 

Leighton  P.  Stradley,  Mu  ’06,  1907  Packard  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 
Term  ends  1938. 

Karl  W.  H.  Scholz  Ti,  Logan  Hall,  U.  of  Pa.,  Philadelphia. 

Term  ends  1940. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  CHAPTERS 

A— MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  COLLEGE,  AMHERST,  MASS. 

B— UNION.  201  SEWARD  PL.,  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

T CORNELL.  702  UNIVERSITY  AVE.,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

Adviser,  Herman  Diederichs,  Cornell  University  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

A — WEST  VIRGINIA.  672  N.  HIGH  ST.,  MORGANTOWN,  W.  VA. 
Adviser,  D.  C.  Garrison,  229  Wilson  Ave.,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

z— C.  C.  N.  Y.  469  140TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Adviser,  Robert  J.  Delaney,  208  Wyckoff  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

H— MARYLAND.  PRINCETON  AND  DARTMOUTH  STS.,  COLLEGE 
PARK,  MD.  Adviser,  E.  B.  Daniels,  Univ.  of  Md.,  College  Park,  Md. 

I —  STEVENS.  810  HUDSON,  ST.,  HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

Adviser,  Lester  A.  Mersfelder,  33  Cedar  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

K— PENN  STATE.  STATE  COLLEGE,  PA. 

Adviser  Dr.  J.  Ben  Hill,  State  College,  Pa. 

A — GEORGE  WASHINGTON.  1822  EYE  ST.,  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON,  D. 
C.  Adviser,  Pern  E.  Henninger. 

M— PENNSYLVANIA.  3618  LOCUST  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA  PA. 

Adviser,  Thomas  S.  Wilson,  4801  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

N— LEHIGH.  406  DELAWARE  AVE.,  BETHLEHEM.  PA. 

Adviser,  Carl  A.  L.  Mitman,  1821  Ferry  St.,  Easton,  Pa. 

H— ST.  LAWRENCE.  78  PARK  ST.,  CANTON,  N.  Y. 

Adviser,  Chas.  E.  Bowers. 

O— M.  I.  T.  487  COMMONWEALTH  AVE.,  BOSTON  MASS. 

II—  FRANKLIN  & MARSHALL,  437  W.  JAMES  ST.,  LANCASTER,  PA. 
Adviser,  J.  Shober  Barr,  700  S.  W.  End  Ave.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

5 — ST.  JOHN’S.  CAMPUS,  ANNAPOLIS,  MD 

T— DARTMOUTH.  HANOVER,  N.  H. 

Alviser,  John  Parker,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Y_ BROWN.  406  BROOK  ST.,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Adviser,  Joseph  H.  Cull,  270  Blackstone  Blvd.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

<h— SWARTHMORE.  SWARTHMORE  PA. 

Adviser,  G.  Morton  Daller,  1718  Williams  Way,  Norristown,  Pa. 

X— WILLIAMS.  WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS. 

Adviser,  Edwin  K.  Bertine,  9 W.  Prospect  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

4/ — UNIVERSITY  PARK.  CHARLOTTESVILLE,  VA.  P.  O.  BOX  1398, 
UNIV.  VA.  Adviser,  Dr.  D.  C.  Wilson,  U.  of  Va.,  University,  Va. 

Q— CALIFORNIA.  2438  WARRING  ST.,  BERKELEY,  CALIF. 

Adviser,  Franklin  C.  Palm,  2441  Haste  St.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

A A — ILLINOIS.  1004  S.  SECOND  ST.,  CHAMPAIGN,  ILL. 

C.  A.  Webber,  508  W.  Vermont  St.,  Urbana  111. 

Ba — MINNESOTA.  317  18TH  AVE.,  S.  E.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Adviser,  Roswell  Rehnke,  639  Plymouth  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

rA— IOWA  STATE.  142  GRAY  ST.,  AMES,  IOWA. 

Adviser,  E.  F.  Graff,  525  Ash  Ave.,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Aa— MICHIGAN.  1043  BALDWIN  AVE..  ANN  ARBOR,  MICH. 

Adviser,  P.  H.  Jeserich,  751  N.  University  Ave.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
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Ea — W.  P.  I.  H DEAN  ST.,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Adviser,  E.  E.  Royal,  12  Dorothy  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Ha — NEVADA.  737  LAKE  ST.,  RENO,  NEV. 

Adviser,  T.  L.  Withers,  Box  573,  Reno,  Nev. 

©a — ORE.  AGRI.  COLL.  14TH  & JACKSON  STS.,  CORVALLIS,  ORE. 
Adviser,  Samuel  H.  Graf,  306  S.  8th  St.,  Corvallis,  Oregon. 

IA— KANSAS  STATE.  1630  HUMBOLDT,  MANHATTAN,  KAN. 

Adviser,  Maurice  C.  Mogggie,  Kansas  State  College,  Manhattan,  Ilans. 

Ka — GEORGIA  TECH.  768  SPRING  ST.,  N.  W.,  ATLANTA,  GA. 

Adviser,  Henry  M.  Powell,  408  Healy  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

A A — UNIV.  OF  WASH.  4536  18TH  AVE.,  N.  E.,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 
Adviser,  C.  Marc  Mi  ler,  414  University  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Ma — MONTANA.  1011  GERALD  AVE..  MISSOULA,  MONT. 

Adviser,  Thos.  C.  Spaulding  University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  Mont. 

NA— STANFORD  U.  LOMITA  DR.  & MAYFIELD  AVE.,  STANFORD, 
CALIF.  Adviser,  D.  R.  Nugent,  Menlo  Junior  College,  Menlo,  Calif. 

HA— TENNESSEE.  1816  WEST  CUMBERLAND  AVE.,  KNOXVILLE, 
TENN.  Adviser,  T.  N.  Johnston,  226  Keith  Ave.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

0A— ALABAMA.  1423  UNIVERSITY  AVE.,  TUSCALOOSA,  ALA. 

Adviser,  Dr.  S.  V.  McCall,  415  First  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg.,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

nA— OHIO  STATE.  325  FIFTEENTH  AVE.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

Adviser,  Ed.  S.  Drake,  Ohio  Union,  O.  S.  U.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PA— GETTYSBURG.  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 

Adviser,  Wm.  C.  Waltemyer,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

2A — NEBRASKA.  348  14TH  ST.,  LINCOLN,  NEB. 

Adviser,  Gregg  J.  McBride.  1315  K St.,  Apt.  4 Lincoln,  Neb. 

TA— CARNEGIE.  4929  FORBES  ST..  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Adviser,  Harry  E.  Ashworth,  1716  Hays  St.  Swissdale,  Pa. 

ya— NORTH  CAROLINA.  CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C. 

Adviser,  jRobert  B.  Lawson,  Chapel!  Hill,  N.  C. 

<4>A — KENTUCKY.  211  E.  MAXWELL  ST.,  LEXINGTON,  KY. 

Adviser,  A.  L.  Atchison,  Fayette  Bank  Bldg.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

XA— WASHINGTON  STATE.  PULLMAN,  WASH. 

Adviser,  Harry  O.  Kent,  319  Symons  Bldg.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

'pA — OREGON.  EUGENE,  ORE. 

Adviser,  Louis  P.  Artau,  Eugene,  Oregon. 

Oa — SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA,  844  W.  ADAMS  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES, 
CALIF. 

Adviser,  Henry  iSegretti,  340  E.  3rd  St.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

AT— WESLEYAN.  WESLEY  PL.,  MIDDLETOWN.  CONN. 

Adviser,  Oscar  A.  Nierendorf,  17  Rosalie  St.,  Wetherfield,  Conn. 

BT— KNOX.  185  W.  SOUTH  ST.,  GALESBURG,  ILL. 

Adviser,  Chas.  J.  Adamec,  592  N.  Chambers,  Galesburg,  111. 

rT— SOUTH  CAROLINA.  1622  GREEN  ST.,  COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

Adviser,  J.  E.  Norwood,  Box  67,  University  of  South  Carolina. 

AT — PURDUE.  216  WALDRON  ST.,  W.  LAFAYETTE  IND. 

Adviser,  Fred  E.  Robbins,  Route  1,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
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ALUMNI  CLUBS 

AMHERST — Secretary,  Philip  H .Smith,  Amherst,  Mass. 

BALTIMORE — Secretary,  Mason  C.  Albrittain,  408  Lexington  Bldg. 

Luncheon,  Thursdays,  Engineers’  Club,  12 130  p.  m. 

BIRMINGHAM — Secretary,  Charles  W.  Millican,  Jr.,  216  Woodland  Ave.,  Home- 
wood,  Ala.  Dinner,  first  Wednesday,  Bankhead  hotel. 

BOSTON — Geo.  P.  Rupert,  Jr.,  470  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.  Secretary. 
I.  Chenery  Salmon,  463  Commonwealth  Ave.  Call  Salmon  for  meeting  place. 

CHICAGO — Secretary,  Beverly  B.  Rich,  332  S.  Michigan  Ave. 

Luncheon,  Tuesdays,  Inter  fraternity  club,  106  S.  Wabash. 

COLUMBUS — Ed.  S.  Drake,  Ohio  Union,  O.  S.  C.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

DETROIT — President,  J.  A.  Barger,  2112  Union  Guardian  Bldg 

Luncheon,  first  Monday,  Harmonie  Society,  267  Grand  River  Ave. 

KNOXVLLE — President,  Thos.  N.  Johnston,  226  Keith  Ave.  Secretary,  Thos.  B. 
Smith,  1907  Lake  St. 

MILWAUKEE— Secretary,  W.  J.  Koehler,  4664  N.  Morris  Blvd. 

MINNESOTA — Secretary,  R.  B.  Rehnke,  4733  Abbott  Ave.,  S.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  Luncheon,  Wednesdays,  Andrews  Hotel. 

NASHVILLE — President,  A.  J.  Smith,  Jr.,  1136  Kirkland  Ave.,  Nashville.  Sec- 
retary, E.  B.  Harvill,  Centerville,  Tenn. 

NEW  YORK — Secretary,  Albert  G Rich,  55  W.  44th  St. 

Dinner,  Tuesdays,  6 p.  m.,  55  W.  44th. 

PHILADELPHIA — President,  G.  Lloyd  Wilson,  474  Gerhard  St.,  Roxborough. 
Phila.  Secretary,  Samuel  K.  Phillips.  Packard  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 

Dinner,  first  Tuesday  at  Mu  chapter  house. 

PITTSBURGH — Secretary,  Wm.  J.  Brisbin,  1920  Newmeyer  St.,  Swissvale,  Pa. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON — President,  John  Janzik,  Embassy  Apts.,  20th  and 
Flanders,  Portland. 

SAN  FRANCISO — Secretary.  Robert  R.  Porter,  647  Seventh  Ave.  Luncheon 
first  Wednesdays,  Dick’s  Tavern,  1 Spring  St.,  at  12:15  p.  m. 

SEATTLE — Secretary,  C.  Marc  Miller,  808  American  Bank  Bldg. 

Luncheon,  Fridays  at  12,  College  Club. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA — 'Secretary,  T.  D.  Calk,  2210  Divine  St.,  Columbus,  S.  C. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA— Harold  Viault,  109  S.  Kilkea  drive. 

Business  meeting,  first  Tuesday,  6:30  p.  m.  University  Club. 

SPOKANE — Secretary,  R.  C.  Long,  No.  E.  1024-38^  St. 

Dinner,  third  Monday,  University  Club  6:15  p.  m.,  lunch  Tuesdays,  Rocka- 
way  Cafe. 

VERMONT— Barre,  Vt. 

WASHINGTON — Secretary,  J.  Harold  Stehman,  420  Lorcum  Lane,  Cherrydale. 
Va. 

WASHINGTON  ETA — Secretary,  J.  Philip  Schaefer,  c-o  Potomac  Elec.  Power 
Co.,  10th  & E Sts.  N.  W’.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dinner,  first  Mondays,  Lambda  chapter  house. 

WESTERN  MONTANA — Dean  Thos.  C.  Spaulding,  State  University,  Missoula. 
Mont. 
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THE  BAEECUB  BLUE  BCCE 

In  the  1935  Edition  of  the  BALFOUR  BLUE  BOOK,  you  will  find 
a choice  selection  of  gifts — from  a clever  cravat  chain  or  a white 
elephant  lamp  to  a beautiful  sterling  silver  cigarette  case  or  per- 
haps one  of  the  new  zipper  key  cases  and  bill  fo’ds  so  recently 
launched  and  so  enthusiastically  acclaimed. 


Christmas  Gift  Suggestions 
in  the 

1935  BALFOUR  BLUE  BOOK 


TO  THE  LADIES!  THINGS  MEN  LIKE! 


Black  Linen  Compact  . . . Page  30 


White  Elephant  Lamp  ...”  34 

Brown  Alligator  Bag  ...”  36 

Manhattan  Lady  Bracelet  . . ” 25 

Chinese  Jade  Ensemble  ...”  35 

Air  Flo  Compact ” 36 

Cleopatra  Gold  Ring  . . . . ” 13 


Zipper  Bill  Fo^d  and  Ky 

Case Page  37 

Sterling  Cigarette  Case  . . ” 37 

Cascade  Bill  Ftold  Set  ...”  42 

Scotty  Book  Ends ” 44 

Cravat  Chain ” 23 

Henry  VIII  Ring ” 44 


Write  for  your  copy  today! 


Sole  Official  Jeweler  to  Phi  Sigma  Kappa 


l.  e.  BAi  rcuc  cc. 

Attleboro  Massachusetts 
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CONGRESSMAN  McLEAN 

Phi  Sigma  Kapa  is  justly  proud  of  its  New  Jersey  congress- 
man, Donald  H.  McLean,  who,  running  as  a republican,  was 
triumphantly  reelected  last  fall  at  an  election  where  the  demo- 
crats swept  the  country. 

Don  is  not  only  a success  in  the  political  world — he  is  one 
of  the  mainstays  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  having  held  all  of  the 
important  offices  of  the  fraternity,  including  the  presidency, 
the  chancellorship  of  the  supreme  court,  secretary,  and  treasurer 
of  the  council,  besides  being  one  of  the  trustees  appointed  to 
develop  an  endowment  fund  for  Phi  Sigma  Kappa. 

Don  McLean  has  a pleasing  personality  and  the  gift  of 
making  friends  easily.  He  is  an  orator  of  no  mean  degree  and 
when  he  speaks  he  has  something  worth  while  to  say. 

He  is  already  in  line  for  the  senatorship  of  his  state,  and 
it  may  be  that  he  is  the  younger  republican  of  nationwide  fame 
who  will  become  the  leader  of  the  rejuvenated  party.  When 
the  republicans  come  back  Don  will  be  among  the  leaders. 

His  biography,  according  to  the  Congressional  Record,  fol- 
lows : 

Donald  H.  McLean,  Republican,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J. ; born 
at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  March  18,  1884,  the  son  of  Alexander  and 
Annie  Thompson  McLean ; educated  in  the  public  school  and 
privately ; married  Edna  H.  Righter,  November,  1909,  and  they 
have  two  sons — Donald  H.  McLean,  Jr.,  and  Edward  Righter 
McLean;  lawyer,  practicing  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  and  being  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Whittemore  and  McLean;  appointed  page 
in  the  United  States  senate  by  Vice  President  Garret  A.  Hobart 
in  December,  1897;  served  as  private  secretary  to  United  States 
Senator  John  Kean,  of  New  Jersey,  from  1902  to  1911  ; gradu- 
ated from  George  Washington  University  Law  School  in  1906 
with  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws,  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  New  Jersey  (counselor),  and  United 
States  Supreme  Court;  special  master  in  chancery  of  New  Jer- 
sey; assistant  prosecutor  of  the  pleas  of  Union  County,  N.  J., 
1918-1923;  served  as  chairman  of  the  Union  County  Republican 
committee  and  as  secretary  of  the  Republican  State  committee ; 
elected  to  the  Seventy'third  Congress  on  November  8,  1932;  re- 
elected to  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress  on  November  6,  1934. 




The  Shield  of  Phi  Kappa  Psi 

C.  F.  WILLIAMS,  Editor 

1940  East  Sixth  Street 

CLEVELAND 

OHIO 

October  17,  1934 


Mr.  A.  T.  Burrows, 

Editor,  The  Signet, 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa  Fraternity, 

111  North  Race  street, 

Urbana,  111. 

Dear  Burrows: 

I want  to  comment  upon  the  October  issue  of  The  Signet. 

Your  reporting  of  the  1934  convention  is  mighty  well  done. 

The  ten-page  story  of  "Mine  Eyes  Have  Seen  The  Glory  . . 
Frank  Schoble  Jr.,"  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic,  soul- 
stirring pieces  of  literature  offered  by  the  fraternity  press  in 
many  a day.  On  the  rosters  of  Greekletter  fraternities  are  many 
outstanding  men,  but  surely  no  fraternity  can  claim  a more  inspir- 
ing individual  that  Lieutenant  Schoble.  It  seems  to  me  that  every 
chapter  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  should  display  an  enlarged  photograph 
of  Lieutenant  Frank  Schoble  Jr.,  properly  captioned  "Mine  Lyes  Have 
Seen  The  Glory" . 

The  loss  of  a Phi  Psi  brother  at  the  gates  of  Sedan  has  nothing 
to  do  with  my  appraisal  of  the  heritage  bestowed  upon  Phi  Sigma  Kappa 
by  Lieutenant  Schoble. 


Very  cordially  yours. 


•EDITOR. 


CFWilliams/AP 
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A BETTER  DAY  IS  DAWNING 

THE  Interfraternity  conference  held  in  New  York  just  after  Thanks- 
giving began  under  clouds  of  pessimism  and  apprehension  and  ended 
m a wave  of  new  confidence  and  a distinct  feeling  that  the  Greek 
letter  fraternity  system  was  proving  itself  equal  to  the  emergency  that 
had  apparently  confronted  it.  A face  to  face  meeting  with  the  problems 
of  the  hour  made  the  doubts  to  vanish  like  the  morning  mists. 

The  economic  difficulties  of  fraternity  chapters,  the  prevalent  wave 
of  anti-fraternity  sentiment,  the  declining  standard  of  fraternity  scholar- 
ship, and  the  relationship  of  fraternities  to  the  college  and  university 
administrations  were  among  the  problems  discussed  by  the  delegates, 

among  whom  were  many  univer- 
sity officials  wholly  in  sympathy 
with  the  fraternity  system  and  de- 
sirous of  fitting  it  more  satisfac- 
tory into  modern  educational  life. 

Dr.  Dixon  Ryan  Fox,  president 
of  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
where  the  first  social  college  fra- 
ternity was  established  in  1825,  de- 
fended fraternities  with  the  state- 
ment that  “every  college  executive 
well  knows  that  fraternities  can 
and  do  help  in  the  general  conduct 
of  the  educational  institution.” 

“It  would  seem,”  he  said,  “that 
our  college  authorities  are  handi- 
capping themselves  tremendously 
if  they  do  not  avail  themselves  of 
this  potentiality.”  He  added  that 
the  Yale  and  Harvard  house  unit 
plans  are  attempts  to  do  what  the 
fraternities  have  done  for  fifty 
years. 

“Few  administrators  could  pro- 
vide with  college  resources  so  rich 
a social  life  as  members  of  the  bet- 
ter fraternities  enjoy,”  Dr.  Fox 
said.  “Most  executives  realize  that  fraternities  have  high  potentialities 
of  excellence  if  they  and  the  college  work  together.  The  fruitful  course 
is  clearly  to  mark  these  possible  excellences  and  recourage  them,  rather 
than  worry  about  deficits.” 

A report  by  Dean  T.  J.  Thompson  of  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
that  the  over-fraternalization  of  the  student  body  there  has  been  remedied 
by  two  mergers  of  chapters,  was  received  with  mixed  sentiments,  on 
the  whole  unfavorable  to  this  method  of  solving  difficulties.  The  dele- 
gates showed  their  disapproval  of  mergers  by  adopting  a resolution  of- 


John  H.  Marchmont 
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fered  by  Mr.  Duerr  advocating  that  each  national  fraternity  be  the  sole 
arbiter  of  the  fate  and  identity  of  its  chapters. 

On  this  subject  one  delegate  said  that  he  “would  much  prefer  to  be 
an  orphan  than  a hybrid,  and  if  it  is  a question  of  natural  death  or 
suicide,  natural  death,  while  it  may  be  painful,  is  at  least  respectable.” 
Other  speakers  were  Malcolm  C.  Sewell,  chairman  of  the  College 
Fraternity  Secretaries’  Association;  Dr.  Charles  A.  Tonsor,  Jr.,  treas- 
urer, who  reported  that  from  4 to  20  per  cent  of  undergraduates  are 
currently  delinquent  in  paying  their  fraternity  accounts  and  urged  that 
college  privileges,  including  degrees  and  credits,  be  suspended  in  the 
case  of  delinquent  members,  and  Professor  R.  H.  Jordan,  of  Cornell, 
who  said  that  the  plan  for  chapter  house  tutors  is  growing  in  favor. 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  thru  John  Marchmont,  vice  president  at  large, 
was  honored  by  a position  on  the  executive  committee.  He  will  serve 
for  three  years.  His  selection  for  this  duty  points  the  way  to  chair- 
manship of  the  conference  in  the  not  distant  future. 


THE  FRATERNITY  SITUATION  AT 
SWARTHMORE 

DURING  the  last  four  years,  what  with  the  abolishment  of  sorori- 
ties on  this  campus  last  year,  Swarthmore  has  become  one  of  the 
focal  centers  of  the  current  national  anti-fraternity  sentiment — a 
movement  as  misdirected  as  unperceiving  of  the  true  values  and  benefits 
of  organizations  conducted  for  mutual  welfare  and  companionship.  The 
attitude  of  the  Swarthmore  administration,  headed  by  President  Frank 
Aydelotte,  towards  this  situation,  has  been  one  of  exceptional  fairness 
and  liberalism.  Dr.  Aydelotte  has  said  that  fraternities  are  here  to 
stay,  unless  they  themselves  prove  that  they  are  not  worthy  to  be  part 
of  the  progressive  college  that  Swarthmore  is.  This  put  the  burden  of 
the  proof  squarely  on  the  fraternities  themselves,  to  stand  or  fall  on  their 
own  merits. 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa  was  the  first  of  five  national  fraternities  on  our 
campus  to  realize  this  challenge  and  responsibility,  not  only  to  our  own 
brotherhood,  but  to  the  whole  institution  of  local  and  national  fraternity 
life.  We  have  hence  constantly  formed  the  vanguard  of  all  progressive 
ideas  among  campus  fraternities;  and,  thus  doing,  have  focussed  the  at- 
tention of  the  administration  on  our  own  well-knit  group,  as  well  as  on 
the  fact  that  fraternities  at  Swarthmore  will  not  countenance  propaganda 
which  questions  their  intrinsic  worth,  threatens  their  very  existence. 
Among  Phi  Sigma  Kappa’s  most  prominent  innovations  are : 

(1)  The  Faculty  Open  House  gatherings — an  idea  by  which,  every 
other  Sunday  afternoon,  a dozen  or  so  members  of  the  Swarthmore 
Faculty  are  invited  down  to  the  lodge  and  received  “at  home”  by  the 
whole  fraternity.  The  advantages  of  this  system  are  incalculable — bring- 
ing the  members  of  the  fraternity  into  contact  with  professors  whom 
they  would  not  ordinarily  get  a change  to  meet,  giving  11s  the  benefit  of 
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the  views  and  experience  of  older  people,  teaching  us  how  to  carry  on 
intelligent  conversation  with  persons  whose  interests  differ  widely  from 
our  own ; and,  most  important  of  all,  creating  a sentiment  favorable  to- 
wards fraternities  (and  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  in  particular)  among  the 
faculty  and  hence  indirectly  in  the  administration. 

(2)  The  Discussion  Groups.  Every  other  Wednesday  night  we  in- 
vite a professor  down  here  to  talk  upon  any  subject  that  he  may  desire 
to,  to  the  assembled  fraternity.  These  talks  cover  approximately  the 
two  hours  before  our  regular  Wednesday  night  fraternity  meeting,  and 
are  in  the  nature  of  lively  and  stimulative  “bull  sessions”  between  the 
speaker  and  ourselves.  This  is  much  the  same  idea,  on  a more  narrow 
and  specialized  scale,  as  the  Faculty  Open  House  gatherings,  with  equal 
beneficial  results ; and  it  helps  us  to  know  many  individuals  and  brilliant 
men  more  closely  and  in  a more  friendly  manner  than  we  would  other- 
wise have  opportunity  to  do. 

(3)  The  Scholarship  Committee,  headed  by  the  chapter  secretary, 
comprises  three  divisions : ( 1 ) a tutorial  system,  whereby  any  pledge 
or  lower  classman  among  us  is  helped  in  a possible  defective  subject  by 
an  upper  classman  in  the  fraternity  whose  work  is  along  the  same  lines, 
but  naturaly  more  advanced.  This  has  helped  to  give  Phi  Sigma  Kappa 
the  highest  scholastic  average  among  campus  fraternities  for  the  past 
two  years,  and  results  in  helping  some  of  our  men  to  improve  immeasur- 
ably their  work,  others  to  actually  remain  in  college.  (2)  The  “big 
brother”  system — every  Phi  Sig  freshman  or  pledge  has  a “big  brother” 
appointed  for  him.  The  functions  of  these  “big  brothers”  are  to  see  that 
their  “little  brothers”  are  always  scholastically  solvent,  and  to  help  and 
advise  them  in  every  possible  way  until  initiated.  This  covers  not  only 
scholarship,  but  general  conduct  and  deportment  on  the  campus.  (3) 
Scholarship  Contests.  Each  semester  the  fraternity  is  divided  into  two 
equal  groups — for  instance,  Juniors  and  Seniors  against  Sophomores  and 
Freshmen,  in  a contest  to  determine  which  group  will  emerge  with  the 
highest  net  scholastic  average.  Handicaps  are  arranged,  if  necessary ; 
and  the  losing  group  treats  the  winners  to  an  enormous  steak  dinner 
when  the  results  are  tabulated.  This  system  of  friendsly  rivalry  not 
only  furnishes  a stimulus  to  fraternity  scholarship,  but  promotes  internal 
unity  and  good  feeling. 

(4)  Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  first,  and  most  conspicuously  among  Swarth- 
more  campus  fraternities,  has  enlarged  the  scope  of  its  activities  to  in- 
clude campus  problems.  This  statement  is  self-evident,  from  the  fore- 
going material;  suffice  it  to  say  that  we  are  hence  far  and  away  the 
leading  campus  fraternity.  This  year,  for  instance,  we  pledged  eleven  men, 
the  greatest  number  recorded  by  any  fraternity  in  a fall  rushing  season 
in  which  only  twenty-seven  men  altogether  joined  fraternities ; and  our 
rush  chairman  was  interviewed  by  President  Aydelotte,  to  fine)  out,  in 
plain  and  simple  language,  how  he  did  it!  This  year’s  freshman  class 
is  an  exceptionally  promising  one,  as  you  can  see  from  the  enclosed 
photo ; and  we  are  confident  that  it  will  furnish  an  effective  nucleus 
for  the  continuance  of  Phi  Sig  domination  and  leadership  at  Swarthmore. 
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YALE  FRATERNITIES  FACE  OBLIVION 

FRATERNITIES  seem  to  be  approaching  oblivion  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity, where,  for  almost  a century,  they  helped  the  university  provide 
a desirable  social  life  and  pleasant  homes  for  the  undergraduates. 
The  Psi  Upsilon  chapter,  has,  according  to  October  5 dispatches  to  New 
York  newspapers,  withdrawn  from  its  national  fraternity  and  the  local 
inter  fraternity  council,  and  will  continue  as  a local  club ; the  Alpha  Delta 
Phi  chapter  has  announced  that  it  will  elect  no  members  for  the  present, 
and  its  $175,000  house  probably  will  be  abandoned;  a plan  to  merge  the 
chapters  of  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon,  1844,  Psi  Upsilon,  1839,  and  Alpha 
Delta  Phi,  1836,  into  one  local  club  has  failed.  The  club  growing  from 
the  Psi  Upsilon  chapter  expects  to  elect  35  members  a year,  none  of 
them  members  of  Yale  fraternities. 

The  situation  has  developed  because  Yale,  now  favored  by  benefac- 
tions of  breath-taking  proportions,  is  providing  a system  of  nine  colleges, 
a “house  plan”  similar  to  that  at  Harvard,  and  seems  to  feel  it  no  longer 
needs  the  splendid  and  helpful  services  the  fraternities  so  generously  gave 
when  the  university  was  not  so  rich.  The  administration  has  decreed  that 
students  may  no  longer  live  in  fraternity  dormitories  and  that  they  must 
pay  for  at  least  ten  meals  each  week  at  the  university  dining  rooms. 

Alpha  Delta  Phi  and  Psi  Upsilon  were  the  oldest  chapters  at  Yale, 
and  were  among  the  so-called  junior  fraternities,  which  are  represented 
only  in  the  academic  department.  The  others  are  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon 
(mother  chapter),  1844;  Zeta  Psi,  1889;  Beta  Theta  Pi,  1892;  Alpha 
Sigma  Phi,  1907;  Alpha  Chi  Rho,  1907;  and  Chi  Psi,  established  in  1924 
on  the  invitation  of  the  then  six  other  junior  fraternities. 

The  difficulties  will  not  be  confined  to  the  academic  department 
fraternities,  but  will  be  extended  also  to  those  in  Sheffield  Scientific 
School,  of  which  four  are  national:  Theta  Xi,  1865:  Delta  Psi,  1869; 
Phi  Gamma  Delta,  1875;  Chi  Phi,  1877.  These  four  are  better  known 
at  Yale  by  local  names:  Franklin  Hall,  St.  Anthony,  Vernon  Hall,  and 
York  Hall,  respectively.  Delta  Phi,  1888,  and  known  at  Yale  as  St. 
Elmo,  withdrew  from  its  national  fraternity  within  the  last  decade  to  con- 
tinue as  a local,  while  later  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  officials  withdrew  the 
charter  of  a chapter  established  in  1893  and  known  as  Sachem  Hall. 
One  other  fraternity,  Acacia,  1909,  operates  in  all  departments. 

The  Alpha  Delta  Phi  and  Psi  Upsilon  chapters  were  the  third  oldest 
in  their  fraternities.  That  of  Delta  Kajppa  Epsilon,  of  course,  is  the 
oldest  in  its  organization,  and  the  Theta  Xi  unit  is  the  second  oldest  in 
its  fraternity.  The  Alpha  Delta  Phi  and  Psi  Upsilon  chapters  have  pro- 
duced some  outstanding  members. 

Both  of  the  other  members  of  the  so-called  “Big  Three”  have  proved 
inhospitable  to  fraternities.  Harvard,  where  the  “house  plan”  was  first 
developed,  has  lost  all  chapters  except  those  of  Delta  Upsilon,  Sigma 
Alpha  Epsilon,  and  Acacia.  Princeton  has  not  had  national  fraternities 
for  many  years,  but  does  have  an  elaborate  and  expensive  local  club 
system. — Cross  and  Crescent. 
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MICHIGAN  POINTS  THE  WAY 

THERE  has  in  recent  years  been  a lot  said  about  the  tutoring  system, 
all  of  which  is  interesting  and  important.  It  remained  however,  for 
the  authorities  at  the  University  of  Michigan  to  adopt  a set  of 
rules  respecting  fraternity  financing  which  have  long  been  needed  at 
Michigan  and  nearly  every  other  university  campus.  The  new  rules  being 
observed  at  Michigan  are  as  follows : 

“Fraternities — On  or  before  Nov.  1,  1934,  each  fraternity  shall  ap- 
point an  Alumni  Financial  Adviser  who  shall  reside  in  or  near  Ann  Ar- 
bor. As  soon  as  possible  after  his  appointment,  the  Adviser  shall  confer 
with  the  Dean  of  Students,  for  the  purpose  of  familiarizing  himself  with 
the  auditing  plans,  monthly  reports  and  other  features  connected  with  the 
duties  of  the  Financial  Adviser,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
situation  surrounding  his  own  fraternity. 

“This  Adviser  shall  be  responsible  for  seeing  that  the  fraternity  sub- 
mits to  the  Dean  of  Students  (1)  an  operating  budget  for  his  fraternity 
at  the  beginning  of  each  semester  based  on  the  number  of  students  then 
in  residence  in  the  house;  (2)  a monthly  financial  statement;  (3)  a 
monthly  balance  sheet;  and  (4)  an  acceptable  audit  of  the  chapter  ac- 
counts at  the  close  of  each  school  year,  each  of  these  reports  to  be  count- 
ersigned by  the  Adviser. 

“Beginning  with  the  fall  of  1935,  no  fraternity  or  sorority  shall  be 
allowed  to  open  if,  on  July  1 of  any  year,  its  unpaid  accounts  receivable 
from  the  members  active  at  any  time  during  the  college  year  just  ended 
exceed  a total  of  $200,  or  its  unpaid  accounts  payable  for  the  immediately 
preceding  year  exceed  $500.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  may  be  made  only 
by  a committee  of  three  consisting,  for  fraternities,  of  a representative 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  Inter  fraternity  Alumni  Conference  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Conference,  the  faculty  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Interfraternity  Council  and  a member  of 
the  University  facutly  or  administration  appointed  by  the  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents ; for  sororities  of  two  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  Pan- 
Hellenic,  and  a member  of  the  University  faculty  or  administration  ap- 
pointed by  the  Dean  of  Students/’ 


NO  HELL  WEEK  FOR  SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 

THE  University  of  Southern  California  after  vainly  trying  to  get 
action  in  some  other  way  has  officially  abolished  “hell  week”  on 
that  campus.  Its  edict  follows  : 

That  “Hell  Week”  as  it  is  commonly  known  is  hereby  officially 
abolished. 

That  the  following  practices  are  specifically  prohibited:  (1)  physical 
paddling,  (2)  tubbing,  (3)  exposure,  (4)  deprivation  of  sleep — below  a 
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daily  minimum  of  seven  hours,  (5)  any  kind  of  rough  handling,  (6)  dic- 
tating orders  to  pledges  by  other  than  properly  designated  fraternity  of- 
ficials. 

That  any  other  forms  of  physical  punishment  or  hazing  that  might 
involve  even  the  slightest  hazard  to  (physical  or  mental  health,  are  pro- 
hibited, as  being  indefensible  in  a college  institution. 

That  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester,  every  fraternity  shall  submit 
for  approval  to  the  Counselor  of  Men,  a statement  of  the  objectives  of 
its  probationary  week,  together  with  a detailed  outline  of  the  program  or 
plan  of  procedure,  to  be  followed. 

That  in  (place  of  “Hell  Week,”  there  be  substituted  a “probationary 
week.”  It  is  recommended  that  this  include  constructive  work  in  and 
about  the  fraternity  house  after  school  hours  (not  to  exceed  eight  hours 
per  day)  ; that  a point  system  or  merit  system  be  established  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  penalizing  (pledges  who  fail  to  perform  officially  assigned  tasks 
— this  to  be  established  by  the  Interfraternity  Council  for  universal  adop- 
tion and  enforcement  by  all  fraternity  chapters  on  the  campus. 

That  a copy  of  this  regulation  must  be  kept  posted  permanently  on 
the  main  bulletin  board  in  each  fraternity  house  and  that  it  be  called  to 
the  attention  of  fraternity  members  each  semester,  by  the  fraternity  of- 
ficers— (national  and  alumni  officers  of  each  fraternity  are  being  in- 
formed of  this  regulation  by  the  University  authorities). 

The  administration  regrets  the  necessity  of  taking  such  action,  but 
feels  obligated  to  protect  the  majority  of  fraternity  men  from  the  thought- 
less minority.  Repeated  evidence  proves  conclusively  that  “Hell  Week” 
has  affected  seriously  the  scholarship  of  most  students  concerned  and 
in  many  cases  has  definitely  impaired  physical  and  mental  health  . 

The  regulation  is  adopted  for  the  good  of  the  student  and  the  fra- 
ternity. It  is  hoped  that  the  fullest  cooperation  will  be  volunteered  by 
every  fraternity  group  in  conforming  to  this  policy. 


FRATERNITIES  ARE  CHALLENGED 

J.  H.  Scruggs.  Jr.  O ’27 

n s-*  REEK  Letter  fraternities  at  American  Colleges  and  Univer- 
J ■]  sities  are  being  challenged  to  justify  their  existence.  Presi- 
dent  George  W.  Peavy,  of  Oregon  State  College  has  invited 
the  fraternities  to  show  what  benefits  they  bring.  At  Yale  University  and 
Swarthmore  College  the  question  has  assumed  sudden  importance.  In 
spite  of  their  wide  distribution,  large  membership  and  assets,  and  their 
contribution  to  social  and  cultural  life  among  students  and  alumni,  there 
has  been  unanimity  of  feeling  that  they  are  not  necessary  and  desirable.” 
(Christian  Science  Monitor) 

Our  Changing  Times — the  exploding  of  the  feeling  and  fallacy  that 
a self  centered  group  is  helpful  to  collective  welfare,  or  to  the  advance- 
ment of  human  relations,  reaches  into  the  American  College — and  a chal- 
lenge is  thrown  at  them  to  prove  their  desirability ! 
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The  fraternity  that  is  self  centered  is  not  desirable.  The  very  mean- 
ing of  “fraternity”  is  slurred!  That  type  of  fraternal  group  has  seen  its 
day,  and  its  doom  is  read ! Unless  a fraternity  builds  on  a fundamental  of 
worthy  accomplishment,  the  very  essence  of  its  ritual  is  'being  dis- 
regarded ! 

Think  first  what  your  allegiance  is  to  the  emblem  which  represents 
your  membership — First,  God  and  Country;  second,  Parents  and  Fam- 
ily; third,  Yourself  and  Alma  Mater.  So  closely  knit  are  the  relations 
between  each  other,  that  a breach  of  one  destroys  the  other ! 

Too  often  SOCIAL  is  termed  in  an  old  and  now  obsolete  meaning — 
“Contact  with  the  life  of  wealth  and  fashion,  a social  whirl,”  while  the 
virgin  Websterian  definition  is,  “pertaining  to  men  as  living  in  associa- 
tion with  one  another,  relating  to  general  conditions  of  human  life.” 

The  above  is  the  flaunted  challenge  to  the  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  Fra- 
ternity and  to  all  other  similar  organizations.  . . . What  are  you  as  a 
group  and  individually  contributing  to  the  welfare  of  the  University? 
. . . What  part  are  you  playing  in  the  cultural  standard?  Not  snobbish, 
high  hat  cultural  meanings  . . . but  a general  relation  of  thought  directed 
into  the  proper  channels.  Not  the  moralistic  attitude  of  reforming  other 
personal  patterns,  and  not  the  “high  pinnacle”  hands  off,  high  polished 
outlook,  . . . but  the  assuming  of  a helpful  attitude  towards  the  entire 
student  body  as  a group  of  good  fellows  and  sportsmanship ! 

MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE  ATTENTION 

“At  numerous  institutions  the  question  is  quiescent  rather  than  set- 
tled. Furthermore,  many  students  and  their  (parents  during  the  depres- 
sion have  necessarily  given  more  careful  thought  before  committing  them- 
selves to  costs  of  fraternity  membership  in  addition  to  tuition.”  ( Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor) 

It  is  within  reason  that  the  parent  who  doles  out  the  funds  wants 
to  see  something  constructive  from  his  investment.  The  well  managed 
fraternity  should  not  overlook  the  important  contact  that  this  new  feel- 
ing brings.  The  president  of  the  chapter  should  communicate  with  the 
parent,  after  a pledge  has  been  accepted  or  offered,  explaining  the  ideals 
and  endeavors  of  the  fraternal  organization.  He  must  offer  them  invi- 
tations to  the  home  and  play  a gracious  host.  He  must  assume  and 
strive  towards  the  best  of  health  for  the  freshman  pledge,  and  keep  in 
close  touch  with  his  scholastic  standing. 

Admittedly  this  is  a new  departure  from  the  old  fraternal  routine, 
and  may  be  jokingly  referred  to  as  “playing  nurse  maid,”  but  from  this 
relation  between  organization  and  parent,  the  fraternity  gains  prestige 
and  good  will — the  most  valuable  asset  in  any  organization ! 

Not  only  that,  but  the  freshman  pledge  is  in  need  of  leadership.  His 
ideas  about  college  are  being  formed — and  the  actions  of  the  upperclass- 
men nearest  to  him  will  play  a large  part  in  his  conceptions. 

During  this  formative  period  the  fraternity  has  the  power  to  interest 
and  direct  him  in  his  work,  to  teach  him  the  importance  of  human  re- 
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lations  involved  in  the  pattern  of  campus  life — and  if  the  fraternity  fails 
to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  it  is  throwing  away  future  material. 

The  fraternity  today  must  fulfill  a SERVICE — a useful  service.  It 
must  represent  an  intangible  commodity  of  value.  The  fraternity  mem- 
bership must  be  equal  to  a sound  investment  rather  than  the  old  con- 
ception of  “standing.” 

WARNING  TO  TREASURER 

“At  Yale,  Alpha  Delta  Phi,  oldest  of  the  eight  secret  societies,  dating 
from  1836,  announced  that  it  would  not  elect  any  members  at  the  Yale 
Chapter  this  fall  and  would  not  open  its  $175,000  house.  Psi  Upsilon 
will  be  continued  as  a social  club. 

“These  changes  at  Yale  are  partly  due  as  results  of  the  plan  to  divide 
the  University  into  ten  residence  quadrangles  or  colleges  in  which  all 
resident  Yale  upper  classmen  will  live.  This  plan  is  being  carried  out 
through  the  gifts  of  Edward  S.  Harkness.  Except  for  students  who 
live  at  home,  residence  in  the  new  colleges,  eight  of  which  have  been 
completed  will  not  be  optional  but  compulsory.”  ( Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor) 

The  future  of  this  movement  at  Yale  and  into  other  Universities 
remains  to  be  seen.  But  the  underlying  reasons  of  these  changes  are  well 
worth  discussion.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  chapters  were  over  built — 
that  mortgages  and  bills  payable  were  beyond  their  ability  to  pay — one 
of  the  main  reasons  why  many  fraternity  chapters  have  fallen  by  the 
wayside  during  the  past  years. 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa  has  looked  ahead  and  has  provided  a water-tight 
accounting  system  for  chapter  treasurers  which  has  been  a salvation  to 
many  of  our  chapters.  The  executive  council  and  visiting  inspectors 
have  been  particularly  exact  in  establishing  and  directing  this  portion  of 
the  welfare  of  individual  chapters.  Success  stands  as  proof — not  one 
chapter  has  failed  because  of  overwhelming  financial  difficulties. 

The  treasurer  should  have  sole  supervision  in  making  purchases.  A 
committee  acting  in  his  welfare  should  aid  him  in  every  decision.  A card 
index  system,  with  bid  prices  on  furnishings,  and  house  necessities  should 
be  kept  up  to  date.  Bids  should  be  requested  from  groups  of  stores,  not 
only  in  one  town  but  from  the  nearest  adjacent  city — the  same  system 
should  be  used  in  stocking  the  fraternity  pantry,  unless  of  course  the 
treasurer  has  business  enough  to  obtain  list  wholesale  prices. 

The  University  council  openly  frowns  on  any  excess  expenditure,  in- 
asmuch that  the  good  will  of  the  school  is  involved  as  well  as  the  fra- 
ternity. 

...  or  the  chapters  had  continually  failed  to  cooperate  with  the 
University  President,  and  Deans.  Mr.  Secretary,  this  is  your  job  and 
a most  important  one ! 

Keep  the  Dean  of  Men  and  Dean  of  each  school  posted  with  the 
names  of  pledges  and  members,  offer  to  cooperate  by  aiding  in  patching 
up  minor  and  major  breaches  of  fraternal  members.  It  is  your  job  to 
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be  an  unprejudiced  go-between,  with  union  between  chapter  and  school 
foremost  in  mind. 

This  suggestion  is  revolutionary,  but  if  the  progressive  chapters  took 
full  advantage  of  every  natural  opportunity  it  will  have  answered  this 
serious  charge  successfully. 

CONCLUSION 

“What  ever  the  future  of  fraternities  in  colleges  generally,  and  with 
full  recognition  of  their  sound  contributions  to  culture  and  social  life  in 
the  (past,  neither  they  nor  the  colleges  can  suffer  from  reassessment  of 
their  values  under  the  new  conditions  which  confront  all  educational, 
social  and  cultural  institutions  today.”  ( Christian  Science  Monitor) 

The  Fraternity,  its  members  and  alumni  must  accept  this  challenge 
with  stoicism  and  firm  determination  if  fraternities  are  to  exist.  Every 
member  must  fall  in  line  with  the  general  social  and  political  trend — that 
has  reconstructed  a new  (principle  from  the  old  order. 

No  longer  is  there  any  second  choice,  the  fraternity  chapter  today, 
must  justify  its  own  existence — and  if  each  chapter  carried  out  the  creed 
and  ritual  of  the  Phi  Sigma  Kappa— EXISTENCE  WILL  BE  JUSTI- 
FIED ! 


FRATERNITY  LIST  SHRINKS  AT  ILLINOIS 

Bertha  Enger  in  the  Urbana,  III.,  Evening  Courier 
NLY  66  now  stand  where  92  grew  before.  Since  the  fall  of 
l 1 I93°>  26  fraternities  on  the  University  of  Illinois  campus  eithei 
Vfr,,  have  merged  with  other  houses  or  have  been  dissolved  00m 

pletely.  In  that  time  also,  two  more  fraternities  were  organized  anc 
died  out. 

Two  fraternities  already  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  active  list 
this  fall.  The  merger  of  the  local  chapter  of  Tau  Kappa  Epsilon  and 
Sigma  Mu  Sigma  last  week-end  followed  the  resignation  of  Beta  Psi 
active  chapter  some  weeks  ago. 

The  Beta  Psis  wished  to  join  Alpha  Sigma  Phi,  but  national  officers 
of  Beta  Psi  objected  to  “lifting”  of  the  chapter.  Now  the  national 
chapter  is  faced  with  the  alternative  of  colonizing  the  local  group,  which 
is  the  Alpha  chapter  of  the  fraternity,  or  of  dropping  it  completely. 

The  greatest  mortality  rate  occurred  in  the  ranks  of  the  local  social 
fraternities,  houses  that  did  not  have  chapters  in  other  schools.  There 
were  10  in  1930,  but  only  two  remain  now,  Chi  Beta  and  Delta  Pi.  Chi 
Beta  will  soon  be  the  only  local  fraternity  remaining  since  Delta  Pi  is  in 
the  process  of  becoming  the  Alpha  Kappa  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Delta, 
national  social  fraternity. 

Professional  and  social  fraternities  have  been  hard  hit,  also,  for  six 
have  folded  up  in  the  past  three  years,  a 50  per  cent  loss. 

First  to  be  dissolved  was  Gamma  Eta  fraternity,  which  lost  its 
charter  in  1930  after  some  of  its  members  were  involved  in  a liquor 
scandal  on  the  campus. 
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The  first  merger  was  effected  in  the  spring  of  1930  between  Delta 
Sigma  Pi  and  Delta  Chi,  with  retention  of  the  name  Delta  Chi.  The 
merger  last  week-end  brought  the  total  number  to  eight. 

Strangely  enough,  although  financial  difficulty  has  been  the  deter- 
mining factor  in  most  of  the  dissolutions  or  mergers,  few  have  been 
caused  by  the  struggle  to  pay  for  a “palatial”  chapter  house. 

Fraternity  mortality  has  been  caused  mainly  by  competition  for 
pledges  brought  about  by  a decrease  in  university  enrollment,  or  through 
inability  or  refusal  of  members  to  pay  house  bills. 

Fraternities  of  longer  standing  on  the  cannons  have  had  little  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  their  places,  but  the  houses  that  were  established 
after  1920  (and  most  of  the  now-departed  fraternities  were)  did  not 
have  the  advantage  of  strong  alumni  assistance  in  getting  pledges  and  in 
keeping  financially  solvent. 

A strong  alumni  group,  or  a strong  national  organization  undoubtedly 
are  factors  in  keeping  fraternities  alive.  A young  chapter  cannot  hope 
to  compete  with  a house  of  20  to  30  years  standing,  as  far  as  alumni  are 
concerned,  and  the  death  rate  of  local  social  fraternities  is  traceable  in 
many  cases  to  the  absence  of  a national  organization. 

In  only  a few  cases  were  the  abandoned  chapters  established  here 
prior  to  1920.  Phi  Alpha  Delta,  a law  fraternity  that  gave  tup  its  house 
and  became  professional,  and  Ilus,  local  fraternity  that  merged  with  Beta 
Psi  in  1933,  were  the  oldest  of  the  group.  Phi  Alpha  Delta  was  estab- 
lished in  1903,  and  Ilus  was  founded  at  the  U.  of  I.  in  1907  and  remained 
as  a single  chapter  until  it  was  dissolved. 

Another  of  the  older  houses,  Anubis,  was  founded  in  1917  and  did 
not  expand  to  other  campuses.  This  group  was  absorbed  by  Lambda 
Chi  Alpha  in  1932. 

The  year  1932  saw  the  abandonment  of  the  greatest  number  of 
fraternities.  During  that  year,  four  chapters  were  absorbed  by  others, 
and  five  were  dissolved.  Last  year,  six  houses  disappeared  from  the 
fraternity  roster. 


YANKEE  INVASION  OF  SOUTHERN 
SCHOOLS 

By  J.  H.  Scruggs,  Jr.,  Omicron  Deuteron 
“Discussion  of  Effect  on  Student  and  Fraternity  Life” 

IN  THE  secret  recesses  of  the  Southern  Fraternity  Chapter  room, 
men  are  voted  upon,  some  accepted  and  some  cast  aside ; name  by 
name,  record  by  record,  many  seemingly  important  details  are  dis- 
cussed— and  {probably  more  than  any  other  one,  stands  that  ever  present 
sectionalism ! 

Of  course  not  every  Southern  University  can  boast  of  as  many 
Northern  students  as  the  University  of  Alabama,  where  according  to 
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actual  statistics,  25  per  cent  of  the  student  body  are  of  northern  resi- 
dence. 

During  the  year  1925,  due  mainly  to  the  economy  in  tuition  and 
cheap  living  conditions,  advertised  highly  by  successive  football  victories, 
the  influx  of  “foreign  students”  began.  This  marked  the  foundation  of 
a movement  that  has  been  increasing  ever  since. 

The  Omicron  Deuteron  Chapter  of  the  Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  was  at 
this  time  struggling  for  some  type  of  recognition,  among  strangling  bills, 
that  even  substantial  special  assessments,  and  costly  dues  could  not  bal- 
ance the  debit  with  the  credits.  Rushing  had  been  particularly  bad. 
Some  member  ventured  to  place  a “northerner”  before  the  chapter.  A 
Yankee  for  the  Phi  Sig — this  certainly  broke  any  precedent.  After 
dickering  back  and  forth,  his  name  passed. 

He  was  offered  a ip  ledge  button  skeptically,  and  every  one  was 
surprised  that  he  turned  out  to  be  a brother  with  the  same  individuality 
as  we  had  prided  ourselves. 

The  next  year  saw  a further  increase,  when  this  brother  vouched 
for  several  friends  from  his  home  town.  Their  names  were  placed 
before  the  chapter  and  after  many  hours  of  wrangling  they  too  were 
offered  pledge  buttons. 

With  this  small  beginning  the  Alabama  Chapter  entered  into  a new 
and  unusual  phase — a life  of  competition  seemed  to  enter  into  the  group 
as  a whole — it  may  have  been  that  sectionalistic  feeling,  but  nevertheless 
the  “Yankee  Brother”  and  “Old  Southerner”  vied  with  each  other  in 
studies  and  activities,  the  Yankee  more  or  less  content  to  give  the  South- 
ern Brother  a clear  berth  in  society. 

In  1927,  the  University  of  Alabama  became  a memory — diploma 
in  one  hand,  a few  worn  out  books  in  the  other,  the  school  lost  its  living 
feeling  and  became  an  Alma  Mater.  The  fraternity  had  served  its  use, 
the  boys  had  come  and  gone — the  last  log  burned  in  the  old  fire  place — 
the  last  heavy  assessment  paid.  But  the  “Yanks”  remained  stronger  than 
ever,  more  interested  than  ever — and  more  determined ! 

More  than  likely  I too  had  wagged  my  head  during  those  last  senior 
Bull  Sessions,  agreeing  that  indeed  the  University  of  Alabama  was 
doomed,  that  the  Phi  Sig  was  lost,  that  this  djpot  of  Dixie  Land  would 
forever  lose  its  Ante  Bellum  atmosphere — retreated  before  the  advances 
of  the  Yankee  Student. 

A VISIT  YEARS  LATER 

It  was  on  a September  morning  just  a few  weeks  ago.  The  weather 
was  hot  and  sultry,  during  this  season  known  as  Indian  Summer.  Stu- 
dents milled  about  the  streets,  greeting  each  other  cheerfully  after  their 
long  summer  vacation.  Overlooking  the  many  new  and  super  structures, 
dubbed  Halls  of  Learning,  it  could  have  easily  been  the  same  old  Uni- 
versity of  11  years  before  when  I became  a fresh  graduate. 

Anxious  to  see  the  fraternity,  I hastened  down  the  avenue  to  the 
same  old  stand — a none  too  attractive,  broken  down  private  residence, 
hap-hazardly  remade  into  a fraternity  house.  On  climbing  the  front 
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steps,  I became  alarmed,  inasmuch  as  the  house  was  vacant ! 

On  button-holing  a negro  laborer,  I tried  to  get  some  kind  of  in- 
formation from  him.  All  he  knew  was  that  the  house  was  vacant. 

I hurried  down  the  street  and  finally  inquired  of  an  old  fraternity 
brother  for  some  kind  of  information.  He  directed  me, — so  off  again, 
finally  arriving  at  a fairly  attractive  house.  I entered  and  noting  that 
no  one  seemed  particularly  glad  to  see  me, I set  in  to  introduce  myself 
as  congenial  as  possible  and  to  mix  as  freely  as  would  be  permitted, 
only  to  be  met  with  blank  astonishment.  Glancing  down  on  the  shirt  of 
one  of  these  astonished  boys  I noticed  a strange  pin.  I hastily  apolo- 
gized and  inquired  for  further  information  and  direction. 

Later  I found  that  this  was  a Jewish  outfit. 

Proceeding  carefully  down  the  street,  a vision  of  what  I think  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  houses  on  the  Alabama  Campus  unfolded 
itself.  A red  brick,  two  story  house  with  full  attic,  admirable  for  a 
cha)pter-room,  two  large  wings  jutting  out  on  each  side,  wholly  con- 
structed on  the  Old  English  Manor  style,  carefully  landscaped  with 
neatly  trimmed  cedars,  gardens  dotted  with  bright  flowers,  and  an  ad- 
joining tennis  court,  properly  kept  and  maintained  fairly  shone  on  my 
right. 

I had  to  look  a half  dozen  times  before  I could  assure  myself  that 
those  three  happy  TTT’s  meant  the  home  of  Omicron  Deuteron  Chapter 
of  the  Phi  Sigma  Kappa. 

Entering  the  door,  I hardly  had  a chance  to  announce  myself  be- 
fore I was  surrounded  with  as  happy,  clean  and  wholesome  a grou^p 
of  fraternity  members  I have  ever  seen  barring  no  chapter  or  fraternity. 

The  interior  was  fresh,  the  walls  newdy  done,  the  floor  polished, 
many  silver  trophies  and  cups  lined  the  hearth  shelf,  each  immaculately 
shined. 

There  was  no  idle  loitering  about  the  lobby,  some  members  were 
reading,  several  had  been  conversing,  while  four  others  were  indulging 
in  a game  of  bridge.  The  general  appearance  of  each  was  neat,  their 
responsiveness  brilliant,  and  the  atmosphere  itself  admirable. 

One  could  not  help  note  a natural  wheezy  abruptness,  that  always 
marks  one  as  not  being  a ’Bama  Hillbilly ! This  brother  as  they  were 
introduced  resided  in  New  York,  this  one  in  Illinois,  this  one  from 
Pennsylvania,  this  fellow  from  Ohio,  and  this  brother  from  New  Jer- 
sey. Each  had  something  to  say  that  makes  you  feel  welcome  to  the 
group.  Yes,  there  were  half  a dozen  Alabama  boys,  also,  leaders  all 
of  them. 

In  the  kitchen,  pots  and  pans  were  in  place.  China  was  shined.  The 
dining  room  was  spotless  with  clean  table  linen.  The  downstairs  study, 
immuned  from  the  rest  of  the  house  was  in  comfortable  order,  with 
worthwhile  reference  books  systematically  lined  in  the  bookcases. 

Upstairs,  the  same  general  appearance  of  neatness — with  slightly 
careless  to  relentless  system,  all  according  to  that  particular  tempera- 
ment of  the  boy  living  in  that  room. 

Lounging  back  into  a new  and  well  kejpt  easy  chair,  with  smokes, 
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the  president  of  the  fraternity,  Brother  P.  J.  Kelly,  of  New  York,  ex- 
plains the  finances,  scholarship,  activities,  with  easy  knowledge  and  clear 
emphasis.  You  are  immediately  impressed  that  it  is  no  wonder  after 
all  to  progress,  with  such  a leader  at  the  helm,  and  with  a group  of 
brothers  ready  to  build  their  chapter. 

THE  FAREWELL 

After  several  interesting  hours,  in  company  of  these  brothers,  one 
is  convinced  that  something  had  been  missed  during  his  college  career. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  new  influx  of  enthusiasm  has  meant  a new 
birth  to  this  fraternity. 

In  all  seriousness,  I am  proud  of  my  Alma  Mater  Chapter,  I am 
proud  of  my  undergraduate  brothers,  I am  proud  of  their  success,  a 
success  that  we  older  ones  couldn’t  quite  reach;  my  hat  is  off  to  them, 
my  voice  loud  in  praise — they’ll  probably  read  this  article  with  a final 
verdict,  in  their  very  practical  way — “Talk  is  cheap !’’ 


THE  ANCIENT  RITUAL 

The  editor  of  The  Signet  is  in  receipt  of  a letter  from  Dr  Sher- 
wood Le  Fevre,  of  Glenn  Falls,  N.  Y.,  that  recalls  some  early  forms 
from  which  the  present  ritual  was  expanded. 

Dr.  Le  Fevre  is  a classmate  of  Dr.  Conley,  having  been  initiated 
at  the  same  time.  An  excerpt  from  Dr.  LeFevre’s  letter  follows: 

“I  enjoyed  reading  the  convention  number  of  The  Signet.  It  gave 
me  the  pleasing  information  that  Walt  Conley  was  back  in  this  country 
and  actively  engaged  in  Fraternity  work.  He,  three  others  and  myself 
formed  the  first  initiatory  class  that,  the  then  Beta-Aldenmarch  chapter 
had.  Some  initiation,  under  the  Alpha  ritual.  The  ritual  did  not  seem 
to  us  to  be  adequate  for  a fraternity  and  a committee  of  Brothers  Wil- 
liams, Happel  and  myself,  went  to  work  and  formulated  the  ritual  which 
has  lasted,  with  some  changes  in  minor  details,  until  now. 

“Brother  Happel  and  I,  in  later  years  talked  over  the  matter  of 
changing  it  and  attempted  to  draw  up  one  that  we  thought  would  be 
more  suitable  and  never  found  the  time  to  produce  one  to  submit  to  the 
fraternity  for  its  consideration. 

“I  see  that  another  attempt  has  been  authorized  by  the  Council  to 
change  the  ritual.  I shall  be  interested  in  seeing  a copy  of  it  when  com- 
pleted and  hope  that  when  it  is  adcjpted  it  will  not  need  changing  in 
another  forty  years,  like  its  predecessor. 

“If  you  have  at  hand  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
who  are  in  charge  of  changing  the  ritual  would  be  glad  to  learn  who 
they  are.” 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  EFFECT  OF 
RESIDENCE  HALLS  ON  FRATERNITIES 


By  Ralph  J.  Watts 

Business  Manager  of  Lawrence  College  and  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa 


Traditio  n - 

ALLY  the  hous- 
ing of  college 
and  university  stu- 
dents has  been 
viewed  as  a service 
independent  of  the 
educational  structure 
and  one  for  which 
administrative  offi- 
cials have  assumed 
little  or  no  responsi- 
bility. 

This  concept  has 
gradually  but  quite 
completely  changed, 
the  most  marked  de- 
velopment in  attitude 
having  occurred  dur- 
ing the  past  fifteen 
years. 

To  President  But- 
ler of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity is  attributed 
the  following  state- 
ment : 

“The  provision  of 
residence  halls  is  as 
important  and  as  es- 
sential a part  of  the 
work  of  the  univer- 
sity as  a provision  for 
libraries,  laboratories, 
Ralph  J . Watts,  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  and  classrooms.  The 

chief  purpose  of  uni- 
versity residence  halls  is  not  one  of  housing  but  of  education  and  edu- 
cational influence.  The  cost  of  residence  halls,  whether  met  from  the 
general  fund  of  the  university,  or  from  gifts  or  bequests,  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  expenditure  for  essential,  necessary  equipment,  and  not 
primarily  as  an  investment.” 
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This  is  now  a generally  accepted  theory.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  possibility  of  providing  the  facilities  suggested  is  for  practically  all 
our  institutions  remote. 

Private  funds  have  been  given  in  substantial  amounts  to  enable  cer- 
tain endowed  institucions  to  puc  into  effect  the  new  concept  of  the  func- 
tions of  residence  halls.  Harvard  and  Yale  have  been  perhaps  the  most 
favored  institutions  in  the  receipt  of  gifts  for  the  construction  of  a com- 
prehensive dormitory  system.  In  the  past  decade  Harvard  has  spent 
over  $13,000,000  for  its  residence  halls  and  Yale,  in  addition  to  its 
present  (plant,  is  now  building  another  residence  unit  costing  $1,300,000. 
Other  endowed  colleges,  particularly  in  the  east,  have  attracted  generous 
donations  for  residence  halls.  Some  institutions  have  invested  their  trust 
funds  in  dormitories  and  are  deriving  a satisfactory  return  on  these  in- 
vestments, as  well  as  setting  aside  adequate  depreciation  reserves. 

Colleges  and  universities  in  the  western  states  have  in  general  been 
unable  to  provide  adequate  dormitory  facilities  for  their  undergraduates. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  publicly  supported  institutions  having  large 
student  populations.  The  obvious  reason  has  been  the  pressing  demand 
for  classrooms,  laboratories,  libraries,  and  buildings  for  recreation  and 
athletics.  State  and  municipal  appropriations  for  capital  expenditures 
have  necessarily  been  limited  to  plant  developments  regarded  as  essential 
for  the  educational  and  research  programs  of  these  constantly  expand- 
ing institutions. 

However,  with  the  more  general  acceptance  of  the  belief  that  the 
housing  problem  is  an  integral  part  of  the  educational  structure,  endowed 
and  publicly  supported  institutions  alike  have  found  and  undoubtedly 
will  continue  to  find  the  means  for  the  enlargement  of  their  dormi- 
tory equipment. 

With  the  generous  coqperation  of  the  business  officers  an  analysis 
has  been  made  of  the  facilities  offered  by  dormitories,  fraternity  houses 
and  sorority  houses  in  nineteen  representative  institutions  located  in  ten 
of  the  states  from  which  this  Association  draws  its  membership.  The 
institutions  selected  for  this  study  are  those  in  which  additional  dormi- 
tories, either  for  men  or  for  women  have  been  constructed  since  1920. 
The  data  thus  assembled  are  valuable  in  that  they  reveal  certain  trends 
in  the  development  of  student  housing  in  this  locality.  The  analysis, 
however,  presents  the  disadvantage  of  covering  only  a limited  number 
of  institutions  and  states. 

Between  1920  and  1934  the  average  of  the  percentages  of  men  for 
whom  dormitories  were  provided  in  these  nineteen  institutions,  increased 
from  7.3  per  cent  to  14.5  per  cent;  the  corresponding  increase  in  fra- 
ternity house  accommodations  was  from  23.6  per  cent  to  32.1  per  cent. 
Therefore  organized  residences  were  available  for  an  average  of  30.9 
(per  cent  of  the  men  in  1920,  and  for  46.6  per  cent  in  1934. 

With  respect  to  the  housing  of  women  in  these  institutions,  the 
average  of  the  percentages  for  whom  dormitories  were  available  in- 
creased from  26.4  per  cent  in  1920  to  33.7  per  cent  in  1934;  the  cor- 
responding expansion  in  sorority  house  facilities  was  from  12.6  per  cent 
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to  15.3  per  cent.  The  average  percentage  of  women  for  whom  dormi- 
tories and  sorority  homes  were  provided  increased  from  39  per  cent  in 
1920  to  49  (per  cent  in  1934. 

Since  1920  the  number  of  these  institutions  providing  residence,  halls 
for  men  has  increased  from  7 to  15;  the  number  providing  residence 
halls  for  women  increased  from  16  to  18. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  earlier  attention  was  given  to  the  con- 
struction of  dormitories  for  women  students  than  for  men. 

In  1920  the  investment  in  their  dormitories  as  reported  by  these  nine- 
teen institutions  was  for  men  $1,212,185  and  for  women  $3,436,864. 
Between  1920  and  1934,  these  institutions  expended  $7,892,766  in  en- 
larging their  system  of  residence  halls  for  men  and  $6,433,043  for 
women.  The  combined  new  investment  of  this  period,  of  $14,325,809 
is  over  three  times  the  1920  book  valuation  of  the  dormitories  in  the 
same  institutions. 

Funds  for  the  further  extension  of  dormitories  may  be  expected  to 
come  from  state  or  municipal  apprqp nations,  from  private  gifts,  and 
for  the  moment,  from  Federal  aid. 

During  the  years  of  the  rapid  expansion  of  our  educational  institu- 
tions, private  capital  ha^  been  freely  available  to  provide  living  accommo- 
dations for  students.  The  small  boarding  house,  now  replaced  in  some 
instances  by  modern  residence  halls,  privately  financed  and  operated ; 
the  innumerable  homes  each  renting  two  or  three  rooms ; hundreds  of 
restaurants  and,  finally,  the  fraternity  and  sorority  houses,  have  met 
the  ever  present  and  heretofore  increasing  demand  for  rooms  and  meals. 

Between  1920  and  1929,  the  total  number  of  national  fraternity 
houses  in  the  country  increased  from  774  to  1874,  and  the  number  of 
national  sorority  houses  increased  from  101  to  525.  The  estimated 
value  was  $17,000,000  for  875  units  in  1920,  and  $90,000,000  for  2399 
units  in  1929. 

Thus  the  most  significant  and  on  the  whole  the  most  satisfactory 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  our  housing  problem  has  been  made  by 
the  fraternities  and  sororities.  For  the  construction  of  these  homes 
large  sums  were  donated  by  members  of  the  organizations  and  these  gifts 
were  supplemented  by  commercial  loans.  It  is  estimated  that  the  ag- 
gregate of  fraternity  house  mortgages  is  now  $31,000,000,  an  average 
of  $16,700  per  house. 

The  acquisition  of  homes  has  fitted  in  well  with  the  essential  ob- 
jectives of  fraternities  and  sororities;  in  the  main,  the  growth  of  these 
organizations  has  been  encouraged  by  college  and  university  executives 
and  the  significant  assistance  which  they  have  given  to  the  solution  of 
the  important  housing  problem  has  been  accepted  with  appreciation. 

The  expansion  in  the  building  of  fraternity  and  sorority  houses 
which  progressed  steadily  for  fifteen  years  had  three  (primary  causes : 

First,  was  the  pyramiding  of  the  number  of  students  going  to  col- 
lege; to  met  the  demand  for  rooms  which  was  thus  created,  the  physical 
and  financial  resources  of  the  fraternal  organizations  were  severely 
taxed.  Students  had  to  live  somewhere ; they  wanted  to  live  in  self  se- 
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lected  groups ; dormitories  were  not  available ; therefore  as  organized 
societies  they  built  their  own  homes. 

Second,  was  the  ease  with  which  funds  could  be  borrowed  for  the 
construction  of  these  houses  which,  in  many  instances,  were  financed 
on  an  unsound  basis. 

Third,  was  the  hope  and  belief  that  the  fundamental  objectives  of 
fraternalism  would  be  more  effectively  realized  by  housing  their  mem- 
bers in  privately  owned,  physically  independent  chapter  homes. 

At  the  same  time,  dormitory  facilities  were  expanded,  and  for  three 
reasons : 

First,  was  the  necessity  of  providing  living  accommodations  for  the 
ever  increasing  number  of  students. 

Second,  was  the  growing  recognition  of  the  \principle  that  the  insti- 
tution should  include  the  problem  of  housing  in  its  educational  program. 

Third,  was  the  evident  need  for  more  sanitary,  more  artistic,  and 
yet  less  costly  living  quarters. 

The  temporary,  if  not  permanent,  termination  of  the  annual  increase 
in  college  enrollment,  the  continued  necessity  of  students  finding  the 
most  economical  living  accommodations  possible,  the  maturing  of  fratern- 
house  mortgages,  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  initiates  which  among 
the  men  decreased  22.5  per  cent  between  1930  and  1933,  are  factors 
which  have  created  a serious  issue  involving  the  existence  of  hundreds 
of  chapters  of  fraternities  and  sororities. 

To  recall  that  many  of  these  houses  were  built  on  an  extravagant 
scale  without  the  approval  of  university  officials,  or  that  no  restrictions 
were  imposed  by  these  officials,  does  not  solve  the  problem.  One  of  the 
jpresent  issues  is  whether  we  will  now  pursue  a policy  calculated  to  pre- 
serve and  strengthen  the  fraternity  as  an  institution,  or  whether  we  will 
by  our  future  course  contribute  to  its  failure  and  possible  extinction. 

Manifestly,  the  mortgage  obligations  on  fraternity  and  sorority 
houses  and  the  interest  rates  must  in  many  cases  be  substantially  re- 
duced. It  is  not  improbable  that  many  of  these  homes,  because  of  un- 
sound financing,  will  be  abandoned  and  the  occupants  seek  living  ac- 
commodations in  more  modest  houses  or  in  college  dormitories. 

Our  institutions,  in  the  expansion  of  their  dormitory  facilities  have, 
in  general,  recognized  their  obligaton  reasonably  to  protect  the  fraternal 
organizations  which  have  invested  in  homes,  and  have  refrained  from 
placing  undue  financial  hardships  upon  these  societies.  We  may,  there- 
fore, anticipate  that  in  the  future  equally  fair  consideration  will  be  given 
in  the  development  of  any  housing  plan  which  may  be  adopted. 

At  present,  most  of  our  institutions  have  regulations  pertaining  to 
the  architectural  design,  and  to  the  mode  of  financing  of  fraternity  and 
sorority  houses.  Unfortunately,  this  control  was  not  established  until 
after  an  economically  unsound  standard  had  been  created  for  such  a 
program. 

As  our  institutions  may  be  in  a position  further  to  develop  their 
residence  plans,  or  to  formulate  a comprehensive  housing  system,  it  is 
possible  that  they  may  wish  to  provide  for  the  [partial  or  complete  ac- 
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commodation  of  fraternities  and  sororities  as  independent  units  in  build- 
ings owned  and  managed  by  the  institutions. 

Let  us  assume  that  a college  or  university  adopts  the  policy  of  hous- 
ing a large  per  cent  of  its  students  in  its  own  residence  halls,  and  is  able 
to  finance  such  a plan.  On  what  basis  might  this  project  be  set  up  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  fraternal  organizations  now  established  on 
its  camjpus,  living  in  their  own  homes? 

Fraternities  and  sororities  may  be  expected  to  welcome  any  housing 
plan  which  will  enable  them  more  effectively  to  achieve  their  worthy 
objectives  and,  under  certain  conditions,  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
these  societies  may  readily  be  secured.  While  no  formula  for  such  a 
project  can  be  defined  which  would  adequately  meet  every  situation, 
the  following  considerations  are  involved : 

(1)  The  fraternity  and  sorority  houses  should  be  taken  over  by  the 
institution  on  a fair  basis  of  valuation.  The  equity  in  many  of  these 
properties  has  already  vanished  due  to  unfavorable  building  contracts, 
unsound  financing,  or  declining  real  estate  values.  In  many  cases  the 
holder  of  the  mortgage  must  inevitably  make  a sacrifice.  However,  if 
the  entire  housing  policy  of  an  institution  is  to  be  revised  and  placed 
upon  a sound  educational  basis,  and  if  this  policy  involves  the  elimination 
of  the  fraternity  and  sorority  houses,  the  liquidation  should  be  brought 
about  by  a settlement  which  is  reasonably  equitable  to  all  interests 
concerned. 

The  solution  may  involve  the  purchase  and  removal  of  the  houses 
by  the  institution  and  the  use  of  the  land  for  other  purposes.  The  cost 
of  such  a plan  may  properly  be  regarded  as  an  essential  consideration  of 
the  improvement  project.  In  these  times  its  is  not  difficult  to  visualize 
the  Federal  Government  providing  a few  million  dollars  to  finance  such 
a development  at  a limited  number  of  our  state  universities. 

(2)  The  plan  proposed  for  housing  fraternal  organizations  in  build- 
ings owned  by  the  institution  should  be  such  as  to  aippeal  to  these  so- 
cieties as  an  opportunity  to  work  out  their  objectives  in  a more  satis- 
factory manner  than  under  existing  conditions.  The  plan  will  require 
an  arrangement  of  quarters  including  social  rooms,  a library,  a lodge 
room,  a dining  room,  as  well  as  study  and  sleeping  rooms.  At  a rea- 
sonable per  capita  cost  both  for  construction  and  for  maintenance,  it  is 
possible  to  offer  not  only  all  the  essential  advantages  of  the  traditional 
fraternity  house,  but  to  provide  improvements  over  existing  conditions. 
A large  degree  of  physical  isolation  between  fraternity  and  sorority  units 
is  desirable  and  probably  necessary. 

The  idea  here  presented  is  not  a new  one.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
at  the  Massachusetts  State  College  a comprehensive  plan  for  residence 
halls  was  designed,  which  recognized  these  essential  features.  The 
State  Legislature,  however,  could  not  be  persuaded  at  that  time  t°  an- 
propriate  money  for  such  a new  and  untried  system.  At  Beloit  College, 
the  chapter  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  strongest  national  fraternities  is  now 
occupying  exclusively  one  section  of  a dormitory.  While  the  dormitory 
is  not  constructed  in  such  a manner  as  to  meet  fully  the  requirements 
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of  this  use,  the  practicability  of  housing  fraternities  in  this  manner  is 
clearly  demonstrated.  Duke  University  in  designing  its  modern  educa- 
tional plant,  utilized  this  idea. 

(3)  Finally,  the  plan  should  recognize  the  fundamental  value  of 
the  college  fraternity  and  sorority;  not  necessarily  as  we  find  certain 
units  now  operating,  but  as  they  may  exist  if  they  enter  into  a more 
sympathetic  cooperation  with  our  institutions.  Notwithstanding  the  fail- 
ures, and  admitting  the  justice  of  the  many  criticisms  which  have  been 
made  of  these  societies,  it  is  manifest  that  the  fraternal  system  has  on 
the  whole  represented  an  asset  of  value,  that  its  existence  and  growth 
has  been  justified,  and  that  its  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  our  insti- 
tutions and  to  its  own  members  has  been  notable. 

For  more  than  a hundred  years  the  fraternity  has  constituted  an  in- 
tegral part  of  our  educational  structure,  it  has  met  an  inherent  need  of 
our  students,  and  no  other  organization  has  been  found  adequate  to  re- 
place it.  We  may,  therefore,  to  our  mutual  advantage,  seek  to  evolve  a 
more  effective  basis  of  cooperation,  and  as  we  succeed  in  this  endeavor, 
fraternities  and  sororities  will  make  a contribution  of  greater  signifi- 
cance to  our  common  objective. 

Therefore,  it  appears  possible  for  our  institutions,  recognizing  the 
principle  that  the  housing  of  students  is  essentially  an  educational  prob- 
lem, to  develop  a comprehensive  plan  of  residence  halls  which  will  the 
more  effectively  serve  its  purpose  by  further  utilizing  and  thereby 
strengthening  our  ancient  and  natural  allies,  the  sororities  and  fraternities. 

(The  above  address  was  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation of  University  and  College  Business  Officers,  held  in  Lawrence, 
Kan.,  in  May  1934.) 


WHAT  IT  COSTS  TO  BELONG  TO  PHI  SIGMA  KAPPA 

R.  J.  W. 

Sometimes  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  membership  in  a national 
fraternity  is  unduly  costly  and  that  the  financial  tribute  paid  to  the  na- 
tional organization  is  excessive. 

A freshman  who  joins  Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  and  who  remains  in  col- 
lege until  he  graduates  pays  approximately  2 cents  a day  to  the  national 
organization  during  this  period.  If  he  is  initiated  in  his  sophomore  year, 
he  pays  approximately  2.8  cents  a day. 

When  in  the  fall  of  1935  active  members  pay  dues  of  $2  a year,  the 
additional  expense  thus  involved  will  be  approximately  half  a cent  a day. 

These  payments  to  the  Grand  Chapter  provide,  among  other  things, 
a subscription  to  the  SIGNET  while  the  member  is  an  undergraduate, 
and  covers  traveling  expenses  of  an  undergraduate  delegate  and  the 
Chapter  Adviser  to  the  national  convention.  This  latter  item  represents 
approximately  one-third  of  the  Grand  Chapter  tax  of  $25. 
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SCHOLARSHIP  RECORD  OF  PHI  SIGMA  KAPPA 

Ranking  of  Inter  fraternity  Conference 


Rank  of 

Phi  Sigma  Number  of 


Kappa 

Fraternities 

1933-34 

Massachusetts  State  College  

6 

8 

+ 2 

Union  College  

Cornell  University  

7 

18 

— 4 

West  Virginia  University  

College  City  of  N.  Y 

13 

21 

— 9 

University  of  Maryland  

5 

13 

+ 2 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  

3 

10 

+ 6 

Penn.  State  College  

6 

42 

+ 3 

George  Washington  University  

University  of  Pennsylvania  

2 

14 

+ 6 

Lehigh  University  

22 

28 

— 12 

St.  Lawrence  University  

5 

5 

+ 3 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  

18 

24 

— 12 

Franklin  and  Marshall  

St.  John’s  College  

3 

n 

+ 9 

Dartmouth  

6 

24 

+n 

Brown  University  

4 

18 

+ 6 

Swarthmore  College  

i 

5 

+ 8 

Williams  College  

University  of  Virginia  

10 

14 

— ii 

University  of  California  

15 

21 

University  of  Illinois  

34 

52 

— 10 

University  of  Minnesota  

23 

32 

— 10 

Iowa  State  College  

1 7 

30 

— i 

University  of  Michigan  

5 

42 

+13 

Worcester  Polytech  

4 

7 

— 5 

University  of  Nevada 

4 

8 

+ 4 

Oregon  State  College  

17 

29 

+ 4 

Kansas  State  

6 

19 

Georgia  Tech  

12 

23 

— 3 

University  of  Washington  

University  of  Montana 

34 

37 

— 16 

Stanford  University  

22 

24 

—14 

University  of  Tennessee  

10 

15 

— i 

University  of  Alabama  

20 

28 

— 3 

Ohio  State  University  

4 

42 

+14 

Gettysburg  College  

I 

IO 

+46 

University  of  Nebraska  

23 

27 

—18 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  

University  of  North  Carolina  

University  of  Kentuckv  

8 

18 

+16 

State  College  of  Washington  

3 

19 

+12 

University  of  Oregon  

9 

17 

— 5 

Universitv  of  Southern  California  

7 

18 

+12 

Wesleyan  University  

9 

10 

— 5 

Knox  College  

i 

7 

+10 

University  of  South  Carolina  

5 

14 

+ 5 

Purdue  University  

i 

32 

+16 
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SCHOLARSHIP  IN  1934 

EACH  year  we  make  a survey  of  the  accomplishments  of  members 
of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  not  only  in  scholarship,  but  also  in  other  ac- 
tivities— sports,  publications,  music,  politics — in  short,  in  all  lines 
in  which  distinction  may  be  gained.  Thirty  chapters  have  cooperated  by 
reporting  and  a few  important  facts  are  noted  below  in  detail  of  the 
versatility  and  ability  of  men  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  in  our  colleges  and 
universities. 

Eight  of  the  thirty  chapters  report  members  elected  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  and  five  report  memberships  in  Phi  Kappa  Phi.  In  addition  to 
these,  183  memberships  in  other  national  honoraries  are  reported,  as  well 
as  152  memberships  in  local  honoraries. 

Following  are  the  names  of  the  men  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  elected 
to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  during  the  last  academic  year : 

W.  Neely  (Delta) 

P.  Jenkin  (Chi) 

B.  Curtis  (Delta  Deuteron) 

J.  Hays  (Nu  Deuteron) 

W.  Graham  (Beta  Trirton) 

W.  Roberts  (Omega  Deuteron) 

— . Price  (Phi) 

F.  Keller  (Zeta) 

J.  Woods  (Zeta) 

R.  Sowers  (Zeta) 

C.  F.  Fleming  (Tau) 

Those  elected  to  Phi  Kappa  Phi : 

J.  Brush  (Gamma) 

G.  Brown  (Tau) 

R.  Slack  (Delta  Deuteron) 

B.  Curtis  (Delta  Deuteron) 

F.  Taylor  (Kappa  Deuteron) 

W.  Roberts  (Omega) 

National  fraternities  in  which  memberships  have  been  reported  are 
as  follows : Eta  Kappa  Nu,  Scabbard  and  Blade,  Sigma  Gamma  Epsilon, 
Phi  Delta  Phi,  Beta  Gamma  Sigma,  Phi  Phi,  Pi  Delta  Epsilon,  Gamma 
Sigma  Epsilon,  Sigma  Pi  Sigma,  Tau  Kappa  Alpha,  Druids,  Alpha  Epsi- 
lon Mu,  Phi  Eta  Sigma,  Alpha  Kappa  Psi,  Kappa  Kappa  Psi,  Alpha  Chi 
Sigma,  Kappa  Phi  Kappa,  Sigma  Tau,  Omicron  Delta  Kappa,  Alpha 
Delta  Sigma,  Pi  Mu  Epsilon,  Alpha  Zeta,  National  Collegiate  Players, 
Intercollegiate  Knights,  Phi  Sigma,  Delta  Sigma  Rho,  Beta  Alpha  Psi, 
Blue  Key,  Phi  Mu  Alpha,  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  Sigma  Xi,  Tau  Beta  Pi, 
Order  of  the  Coif,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Kappa  Psi,  Beta  Beta  Beta. 

The  local  honoraries  which  have  honored  152  members  of  Phi  Sigma 
Kappa  are  not  named  in  this  connection,  as  the  societies  woud  have  out- 
standing significance  only  on  their  respective  campii. 
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It  is  regretted  that  only  thirty  chapters  have  furnished  complete  de- 
tails in  time  for  this  publication.  Doubtless,  there  are  many  more  honor 
among  the  members  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa.  We  regret  that  the  individuals, 
the  chapters,  the  institutions  in  which  chapters  are  located,  and  Phi  Sigma 
Kappa  have  been  deprived  of  the  honor  of  a place  in  this  record  of 
achievement. 

Each  chapter  reporting  shows  participation  in  other  major  college 
activities,  as  follows : 

Athletics 

Football — 50,  basketball — 24,  baseball — 21,  tennis — 13,  swimming — 
14,  track — 31,  lacrosse — 11,  wrestling — 6,  boxing — 5,  soccer — 24,  cross 
country — 4,  rifle — 22,  golf — 7,  fencing — 2,  hockey — 8,  rowing — 3,  riding 
— 4,  athletic  managers — 25,  and  miscellaneous — 8. 

Student  Body  Offices  and  Class  Offices 

Student  body  officers:  President — 1,  vice-president — 1.  Class  of- 
ficers: President — 5,  vice  president — 1,  secretary — 1,  treasurer — 2,  histo- 
rian— 3,  sergeant  at  arms — 1,  executive  committee — 2,  auditor — 1,  class 
committee — 3,  and  others — 4. 

Publications 

Editor — 11,  associate  editor — 13,  assistant  editor — 43,  business  man- 
ager— 18,  board  of  publication — 7,  reporters — 23,  press  club — 4,  miscel- 
laneous— 21. 

Other  Activities 

College  Choir — 6,  dramatics — 39,  inter  fraternity  council — 23,  com- 
mittees— 46,  band — 31,  glee  club — 21,  orchestra — 10,  cheer  leader — 11, 
organization  officers — 38,  eader  of  college  band — 1,  debate — 21,  extem- 
poraneous speaking — 2,  opera — 2,  honor — 7,  inter" fraternity  champions 
— 3,  student  council — 6,  R.  O.  T.  C.  officers — 8;  ministerial  association 
— 8,  senior  sponsor — 2,  radio — 2,  art — 1,  Y.  M.  C.  A. — 21,  miscel- 
laneous— 10. 


BEQUESTS 

When  making  your  will  and  thinking  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa, 
use  the  following  form : 

I hereby  give,  deznse  and  bequeath  to  the  Endowment  Fund 
of  the  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  Fraternity,-  a national  college  fra- 
ternity, incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  the  follozmng  described  property,  to  wit : ( describe ) 
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EDITORIAL 


There  is  at  present  in  the  collegiate  universe  a great  hullabaloo  about 
the  precarious  situation  in  which  the  Greek  world  finds  itself  as  a result 
of  the  depression.  Nearly  all  the  criticism 
Fraternity  Housing  against  the  fraternities  finally  leads  to  the  fi- 

Made  the  Goat  nancial  quagmire  brought  about  by  the  house 

building  craze  that  swept  the  country  in  the  fat 

years  before  depression. 

You  may  not  believe  it  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  “palatial 
house”  factor  has  been  a minor  one  in  accounting  for  the  evils  that  beset 
the  fraternities  at  this  time. 

In  many  cases — perhaps  most — the  trouble  lies  elsewhere.  It  is  not 
the  rent  or  lease  problem  that  has  caused  the  damage,  but  the  failure 
of  the  active  chapter  to  confine  its  expenditures  for  daily  existence  to 
the  money  collected. 

Rental  charges  for  living  in  a fraternity  may  be  somewhat  greater 
than  room  rent — but  not  much.  It  has  not  been  the  rental  charge  that 
is  alone  responsible.  Rather  is  it  the  inability  to  collect  enough  from  the 
chapter  to  meet  its  ordinary  expense.  Rent  is  a factor  but  not  the  sole 
one. 

Fraternities  are  like  other  group  movements.  They  have  been  hav- 
ing a hard  time.  So  have  the  university  and  the  college.  Except  for 
the  unexpected  receipt  of  money  thru  the  sales  tax  the  University  of 
Illinois  might  have  had  to  close  down  last  year,  because  the  state  treasury 
could  not  honor  its  warrants.  That  is  the  common  story  and  the  com- 
mon experience. 

Fraternity  housing  has  been  made  the  goat  for  the  sins  of  others. 
It  is  time  to  call  a halt  on  such  misleading  propaganda. 

ELDON  LE  ROY  AUKER 

Detroit’s  World  Series  Baseball  Pitcher 
By  Maurice  C.  Moggie,  Iota  D.  ’29 

IN  the  first  week  of  August  of  1933,  the  outstanding  young  hurler  of 
the  Beaumont  team  walked  into  the  clubhouse  to  be  greeted  with  the 
news  that  has  broken  many  a rookie’s  heart.  Manager  Coleman 
bluntly  informed  him  that  the  club  wouldn’t  need  him  any  longer.  Among 
the  many  thoughts  which  can  so  instantaneously  flash  through  the  sud- 
denly shocked  mind  must  have  undoubtedly  been  the  realization  that  his 
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season  record  was  17  wins  and  10  losses  and  that  he  was  leading  the 
Texas  League  with  an  earned  run  average  of  2.1.  However,  the  shock 
of  Manager  Coleman’s  blunt  announcement  didn’t  last  longer  than  the 

fraction  of  a minute.  The  reassur- 
ing smile  which  slowly  followed 
carried  with  it  the  realization  of 
the  dream  of  every  minor  leaguer 
— to  be  called  from  the  “farm”  to 
the  city. 

The  next  two  days  and  nights 
were  occupied  with  packing,  a long 
drive,  and  a final  airplane  dash  to 
Chicago  where  Auker  met  his  new 
teammates,  the  Detroit  Tigers.  Ac- 
cording to  Auker,  no  two  days  had 
ever  been  so  packed  with  excite- 
ment, anticipation,  and  hard  work. 

HIS  FIRST  GAME 

The  first  game  was  with  the 
Chicago  White  Sox.  The  young 
hurler  was  witnessing  his  first 
major  league  game,  but  he  didn’t 
remain  in  the  role  of  spectator 
long.  It  was  in  the  second  inning 
and  Carl  Fisher,  the  Tiger  pitcher 
was  being  batted  out  of  the  box. 
Manager  Harris  looked  down  the 
bench  toward  Auker.  “Want  to 
pitch,  Elden?”  he  asked.  “That’s  what  I’m  here  for,”  was  Auker’s  game 
reply.  So  the  22  year  old  boy  who  had  never  seen  a big  league  game,  soon 
found  himself  viewing  his  first  game  from  a rather  unusual  angle.  Tak- 
ing up  the  job  at  the  point  at  which  the  morel  highly  rated  performer  has 
failed  is  a situation  to  which  the  seasoned  relief  pitcher  becomes  some- 
what accustomed.  But  I wonder  what  Elden  was  thinking  about  on  that 
long  walk  from  the  dugout  to  the  rubber.  The  side  was  soon  retired  after 
which  he  held  them  to  one  hit  during  the  remainder  of  the  game. 

These  are  high  spots  in  the  minor-to-major  metamorphosis  of  a 
most  unusual  athlete.  During  his  first  complete  year  of  major  league 
competition  he  has  already  established  himself  with  an  excellent  record. 
It  will  take  little  more  than  the  retention  of  his  poise,  his  habits  of  clean 
living,  and  his  good  sense  of  human  values  to  enable  him  to  indelibly 
impress  the  sporting  world  with  a name,  a record,  and  a most  likeable 
personality. 

Elden  Auker  threw  his  first  “bawl”  at  Norcatur,  Kansas,  Septem- 
ber 21,  1910.  He  was  a good  grade  school  and  high  school  student. 
During  his  last  two  years  of  high  school  he  was  one  of  the  outstanding 
athletes  in  northwestern  Kansas. 

Auker  was  spotted  by  Charles  Corsaut  who  was  then  basketball  and 
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baseball  coach  at  Kansas  State.  Corsaut  was  working  a regional  basket- 
ball tournament  at  Norton,  Kansas.  He  was  especially  impressed  by  the 
size  and  natural  athletic  ability  of  the  Norcatur  lad.  Auker  told  Corsaut 
of  his  ambitions  to  be  a baseball  pitcher  and  of  the  experiences  he  had 
had  pitching  for  his  high  school  and  town  teams.  Corsaut  sold  him  on 
the  idea  of  going  to  college,  and  specifically,  Kansas  State  College. 

In  the  fall  of  1928,  Elden  matriculated  at  Kansas  State.  The  high 
pressure  Greek  letter  salesmen  soon  found  out  that  Elden  had  a head  of 
his  own.  Rush  week  ended  and  he  was  still  the  most  sought-after 
rushee  of  the  season.  I don’t  know  of  any  organization  that  didn’t  make 
at  least  a few  attempts  to  pledge  him.  I was  a senior  at  that  time  and 
I well  remember  when  he  was  pledged  Phi  Sig  late  in  the  first  semester. 
He  had  taken  his  time  and  he  made  his  own  decision. 

Elden’s  first  college  athletic  triumph  was  as  pitcher  for  the  Phi  Sig 
intramural  baseball  team  in  the  spring  of  his  Freshman  year.  At  that 
time  Brother  Hank  Barr,  now  of  the  Iowa  State  College  faculty,  was 
rating  pitcher  on  the  varsity.  In  his  first  year  at  Kansas  State,  Hank 
had  led  our  Phi  Sig  team  to  their  first  intramural  championship.  Elden 
stepped  right  in  and  repeated  Hank’s  performance.  It  was  even  more 
gratifying  the  next  year  to  have  a Phi  Sig  who  could  team  with  and 
later  succeed  Barr  on  the  varsity. 

During  his  three  years  of  varsity  competition,  Elden  was  given  the 
major  pitching  assignments.  He  lost  only  one  conference  game  during 
the  three  years  and  was  in  a large  measure  responsible  for  bringing  Kan- 
sas State  a Big  Six  championship  one  year  and  co-championship  another 
year.  It  was  during  these  three  years  that  the  present  big  league  »pitcher 
was  really  developed.  Charles  Corsaut  is  a great  fellow  and  a wonderful 
coach.  Auker  has  given  him  credit  for  much  of  his  present  success. 
ALSO  A FOOTBALL  STAR 

Due  to  the  greater  popularity  of  the  game,  Auker  was  better  known 
as  a college  football  player.  With  his  perfectly  proportioned  six  feet 
two  and  195  pounds,  his  equal  ability  at  running,  passing,  kicking,  and 
receiving,  and  the  ease  and  facility  with  which  he  did  everything,  he 
brought  assurance  to  the  Aggies  and  grief  to  their  opponents.  He  did 
his  outstanding  work  on  the  gridiron  in  his  last  year.  At  the  close  of 
the  season  he  received  recognition  as  half  back  on  all  of  the  Big  Six 
all-star  selection  and  honorable  mention  for  All-American  by  Grantland 
Rice. 

CAPTAIN  OF  BASKETBALL  TEAM 

In  basketball  Auker  also  found  it  easy  to  become  a three  letter  man 
and  stellar  performer.  He  was  a great  guard,  excelling  in  both  scoring 
and  defensive  ability.  He  captained  the  team  his  last  year  and  was  rated 
as  the  outstanding  guard  of  the  Big  Six. 

Auker  is  undoubtedly  the  outstanding  all-around  athlete  in  the  his- 
tory of  Kansas  State  College.  In  a tribute  paid  to  him  by  his  College 
between  halves  of  the  recent  homecoming  football  game,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  his  coaches  were  always  spared  the  usual  worry  of  keeping  a 
three-sport  athlete  eligible.  Auker  was  able  to  earn  nine  letters,  pass 
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in  every  course  in  which  he  enrolled,  and  graduate  with  a better  than 
average  total  scholastic  record  in  the  regular  four  years. 

In  spite  of  a busy  four  years,  Brother  Auker  always  found  time 
to  take  care  of  more  than  his  share  of  the  Fraternity  responsibility.  He 
lived  in  the  house  for  three  and  one-half  years  and  did  much  to  make 
Phi  Sigma  Kapjpa  a better  fraternity.  He  served  as  President  during 
his  senior  year.  That  year  marked  the  high  spot  in  the  all-around 
strength  of  our  chapter. 

SIGNS  WITH  DETROIT 

Auker  signed  with  Detroit  before  his  graduation  in  the  spring  of 
1932.  He  had  had  a rather  difficult  experience  choosing  between  ac- 
cepting one  of  several  coaching  offers  and  the  uncertainty  of  a profes- 
sional baseball  career.  After  his  graduation  he  went  to  Detroit  where 
he  pitched  in  batting  practice  for  two  weeks.  His  new  coach  decided  to 
change  him  to  an  overhand  delivery.  Being  a natural  submarine  pitcher, 
he  didn’t  do  so  well,  but  Bucky  Harris  insisted  so  he  sent  Auker  along 
with  a catcher-coach  to  Decatur,  and  from  there  to  Moline.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  season  his  coach  gave  up  and  Auker  was  allowed  to  return 
to  his  natural  style  of  delivery,  after  which  he  closed  the  season  by 
winning  from  the  two  leaders  of  the  league. 

In  the  spring  of  1933  Auker  was  sent  to  Beaumont  of  the  Texas 
League.  Here  he  was  allowed  to  vp  itch  in  his  own  peculiar  but  easy  way. 
He  soon  hit  his  stride  and  made  the  record  which  was  responsible  for 
his  call  to  join  the  Detroit  club  in  August.  Auker  got  his  call  to  the 
majors  after  having  pitched  in  less  than  fifty  minor  league  games.  Dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  that  season  with  the  Tigers,  he  broke  even  on  wins 
and  losses. 

The  year  1934  was  Auker’s  first  complete  season  with  one  team. 
He  started  as  a relief  pitcher.  He  was  working  in  his  thirteenth  game 
when  he  registered  his  first  victory.  He  repeated  twice  within  a week, 
so  Cochrane  gave  him  a starting  assignment.  He  turned  in  a 4 to  1 vic- 
tory allowing  no  earned  runs,  definitely  ranking  himself  as  a candidate 
for  other  starting  assignments.  His  record  for  the  regular  season  is 
fifteen  wins  and  seven  losses.  Due  to  his  early  season  work  as  a relief 
pitcher,  he  played  in  more  games  than  any  other  American  League 
pitcher. 

IN  WORLD  SERIES 

The  climax  of  Auker’s  1934  season  came  in  the  fourth  game  of  the 
World  Series,  when  Cochrane  picked  him  to  even  the  series  with  the 
Cards.  He  succeeded  with  a well  pitched  10  to  4 victory.  Auker  also 
saw  service,  along  with  five  or  six  other  Tiger  pitchers  in  the  seventh 
game.  But  that’s  a different  story.  I’ll  let  Dizzy  Dean’s  buddy  tell 
you  about  that  one. 

Mrs.  Auker  is  Elden’s  most  ardent  admirer  and  rabid  fan.  She 
was  Miss  Mildred  Purcell  of  Manhattan,  Kansas,  popular  member  of 
Delta  Delta  Delta  sorority,  graduate  of  Kansas  State,  and  sister  of 
Brother  Morris  Purcell,  Iota  Deuteron  ’30.  Although  the  Aukers  were 
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classmates  while  in  college,  their  friendship  was  very  casual  until  after 
graduation.  They  were  married  in  February  of  1933.  Her  love  of  sports 
and  natural  social  charm  have  both  facilitated  an  admirable  adjustment 
to  the  life  of  a baseball  wife. 

Brother  Auker,  your  fraternity  joins  with  your  hosts  of  old  and  new 
friends  in  wishing  you  a most  successful  season  in  1935.  We’ll  be  watch- 
ing those  Tiger  'box  scores. 


PROFESSIONAL  FOOTBALL 

By  Nate  Barrager,  Omega  Deuteron,  1930 

Nate  Barrager  “ was  ‘All  Professional ’ center  in  1932 ; captain  of  the 
U.  S.  C.  Trojans  1929;  chosen  ,on  Walter  EckersaW s All  American  team 
1929 — his  last  one,  as  he  has  passed  away.”  He  now  plays  on  the  Green 
Bay  Packers'  professional  football  team. 


Nate  Barrager,  center,  Green  Bay 
Pro  team.  Ex-captain  So.  California 

Professional  football  within  the  past  ten  years,  has  developed  into 
a very  large  business.  In  the  eastern  and  middle-western  states  it  has 
paralleled  big  time  baseball.  In  the  far  West  it  is  still  in  the  period  of 
development,  as  this  is  the  first  year  for  the  postgraduate  sport  under  an 
organization. 

Perhaps  within  a few  years  there  can  be  staged  a contest  that  can 
realy  designate  a national  champion. 

I started  playing  professional  football  in  1930.  I did  not  play  last 
year  owing  to  business  conditions,  but  within  the  time  that  I have  been 
playing,  I have  seen  men  come  and  I have  seen  them  go.  Each  year 
seems  to  bring  a higher  class  of  men  into  the  National  League.  These 
men,  eager  to  make  what  money  they  can,  have  also  come  in  with  the 
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idea  of  clean  playing.  To  me  this  is  grand.  They  have  the  will  to  win, 
but  also  the  will  to  win  by  clean  playing.  It  is  common  talk  by  those 
that  are  not  interested  enough  to  witness  a (professional  contest  that  the 
game  is  dirty  and  underhanded.  If  I dared,  I could  enumerate  occa- 
sions  in  college  that  would  really  stop  those  that  are  so  quick  to  criticise. 
However,  might  I add  that  many  men  with  college  education,  and  many^ 
men  with  highly  touted  football  records  behind  them,  find  that  they 
cannot  make  the  grade  in  the  National  League.  It  is  work  as  well  as 
play. 

Like  any  large  business,  you  will  find  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  men  hold- 
ing their  own.  One  of  the  first  Phi  Sig’s  to  take  the  step  was  “Wild” 
Bill  Kelly  from  Montana.  He  was  a great  player  and  respected  beyond 
words. 

Since  1930  I have  had  the  pleasure  of  playing  with  and  against 
Phi  Sigma  Kappa  men.  The  Chicago  Bear  team,  which  is,  and  has  been 
for  the  past  two  years,  the  pick  of  the  National  League,  has  three  Phi 
Sig’s  on  its  pay  roll.  “Chuck”  Carlson,  “All  Professional”  guard  for 
the  past  two  years,  is  Oregon’s  contribution.  A great  player,  and  a 
great  sport.  Bert  Pierson,  a center,  comes  from  Kansas  Aggie.  A real 
Phi  Sig.  I have  played  directly  opposite  these  men  for  three  years,  and 
I know  they  are  of  the  best.  The  games  between  the  Chicago  Bears, 
and  the  Green  Bay  Packers  are  equal,  without  a doubt,  to  games  staged 
between  any  two  large  universities.  This,  I mean,  is  from  a player’s 
standpoint.  The  coach  need  not  worry  as  to  the  mental  attitude  of  his 
squad,  as  they  are  always  set. 

Bill  Karr  is  an  end,  and  has  one  of  the  best  futures  ahead  of  him ; 
he  hails  from  West  Virginia. 

Jim  Bowdin,  that  great  guard  from  Alabama,  is  playing  with  the 
Brooklyn  Dodgers.  Tony  Holm,  also  from  Alabama,  is  playing  with 
the  Pittsburgh  Pirates.  Howard  Lipton  is  playing  with  the  Chicago  Car- 
dinals ; he  hails  from  Southern  California. 

In  the  far  western  league  you  will  find  Marger  Apsit  and  Ernie 
Smith,  two  of  the  best  developed  players  Howard  Jones  ever  had  at 
Southern  California,  playing  in  their  respective  positions,  Aspit,  half 
back,  and  “All  American”  Smith  at  his  tackle  job. 

As  time  goes  on  you  will  find  more  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  men  placing 
high  in  this  post  graduate  sport.  I would  not  encourage  any  player  to 
take  up  this  sport  if,  at  the  time  of  his  graduation,  he  had  something  to 
go  into — something  with  a future, — but  if  this  condition  does  not  pre- 
vail, I certainly  would  consider  a player  foolish  to  pass  up  an  opportu- 
nity to  “cash  in,”  as  the  saying  goes.  When  a boy  has  finished  college, 
he  just  reaches  the  stage  of  development  whereby  he  knows  the  game. 
To  carry  on  and  make  use  of  this  start  is  only  natural.  It  doesn’t  hurt 
them  physically,  and  certainly  shouldn’t  mentally. 

Watch  the  Phi  Sig’s  spring  up  in  this  game — it  should  be  interesting 
to  all  fraternity  men  to  know  how  many  men  their  respective  houses  have 
represented. 
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PROF.  BENHAM 

The  following  item  appeared  in  the  the  Seattle  Times  of  November  11 
and  refers  to  our  own  Allen  R.  Benham,  who  stands  ace  high  with  every 
,one  on  the  campus  at  the  University  of  Washington , and  the  active 

chapter  as  well. 

For  a fourth  at  bridge  or  for  an  opponent  on  the  tennis  court,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a jollier  companion  than  Prof.  Allen  R.  Ben- 
ham of  the  University  of  Washington  English  Department. 

At  the  Phi  Sig  fraternity  house  where  he  visits  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  the  young  men  know  the  arrival  of  Prof.  Benham  means  a bridge 
game.  They  like  to  have  him  at  the  table,  too,  because  he  peps  up  the  game 
with  bold  bidding.  He  calls  on  both  faculty  and  student  associates  for  ten- 
nis games,  but  his  court  career  last  summer  took  a setback  when  he  suf- 
fered a “charley  horse.” 

But  it  isn’t  only  for  a bridge  game  that  Professor  Benham  drops 
around  to  see  the  young  people. 

SEEKS  VIEWPOINTS 

‘T  like  to  learn  the  young  man’s  viewpoint,  his  way  of  looking  at 
things,”  he  said.  “A  professor  often  can  find  more  about  students  out- 
side of  classrooms  than  in  the  lecture  room. 

“I  try  to  keep  my  office  at  Vernon  Parrington  Hall  open  most  any 
time  to  students  looking  for  advice  and  information.” 

Ordinary  observers  do  not  associate  Professor  Benham  with  bridge 
and  tennis.  His  thirty  years  on  the  teaching  staff,  his  prized  collection 
of  more  than  8,000  books  on  medieval  literature  and  on  philosophy,  his 
doctor  of  philosophy  degree  from  Yale,  his  sipeaking  and  reading  knowl- 
edge of  seventeen  languages  and  his  knowledge  of  medieval  literature  are 
the  things  for  which  he  is  known  best. 

When  he  came  to  Seattle  in  1904,  a graduate  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  the  University  of  Washington  had  four  buildings — Denny 
Hall,  Science  Hall,  the  Observatory  and  the  old  gymnasium.  Eight 
hundred  students  were  enrolled,  and  Thomas  F.  Kane  was  president. 

In  1916  Profssor  Benham  was  elected  head  of  the  English  Depart- 
ment at  the  University  of  Arizona,  but  declined  the  position.  He  left  the 
campus  but  once,  to  join  the  American  educational  service  branch  of  the 
Army.  He  was  assigned  to  teach  English  to  American  soldiers  at  a tem- 
porary college  at  Baune,  France.  That  was  in  1919. 

Although  bridge  and  tennis  are  his  favorite  recreations  and  take 
some  of  his  spare  time  Professor  Benham  finds  opportunity  for  his  own 
academic  interestts.  This  year  he  is  studying  Sanskrit  and  Highland 
Scotch  (as  if  seventeen  languages  were  not  enough). 

He  is  working  on  translation  of  Latin  literature  and  on  an  anthology 
for  the  history  of  English  literature. 
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THE  opportunities  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  College  Fraternity 
were  never  greater  than  now.  Therefore,  the  program  of  this  insti- 
tution, now  over  one  hundred  years  old,  will  go  forward  during  the 
ensuing  year  with  the  confident  anticipation  of  more  significant  achieve- 
ments than  formerly. 

Such  are  the  convictions  of  the  leaders  of  over  sixty  national  fra- 
ternities who,  with  the  deans  of  some  thirty  colleges  and  universities, 
recently  assembled  in  New  York  City  for  their  annual  conference. 

Fraternities,  like  all  other  similar  institutions,  are  in  this  period  of 
social  and  economic  unrest,  subjected  to  critical  review  by  college  ad" 
ministrators,  by  students  and  alumni,  and  by  the  public  in  general.  The 
criticisms  which  have  been  made  of  this  system  have  in  some  respects 
been  justified  and  on  the  whole  have  been  beneficial. 

Fraternity  leaders  in  cooperation  with  college  and  university  deans 
will  seek  more  actively  to  define  the  place  of  the  fraternity  in  the  chang- 
ing educational  structure,  and  a more  aggressive  and  constructive  pro- 
gram of  service  to  their  institutions  and  to  their  own  members  will  be 
developed. 

Believing  that  the  fundamental  basis  upon  which  the  fraternity  sys- 
tem has  rested  is  sound,  its  leaders  are  confident  that  it  will  prosper  so 
long  as  its  objectives  are  observed.  These  objectives  have  been  formally 
stated  in  the  declaration  adopted  by  the  recent  annual  session  of  the 
National  Inter  fraternity  Conference. 

Founders’  Day 

Soon  Chapters  and  Clubs  will  be  turning  their  attention  to  the  de- 
velopment of  their  programs  for  the  celebration  of  Founders’  Day.  It 
is  hoped  that  an  appropriate  observance  will  be  held  on  or  near  March 
15  by  every  Chapter  and  Club.  No  plans  need  be  made  which  will  in- 
volve great  expense  to  the  Chapter  or  individual.  It  is  hoped  that  a 
large  number  of  alumni  will  unite  with  their  nearby  Club  or  Chapter  in 
the  recognition  of  this  event. 

Pledges  and  Initiates 

The  reports  received  to  date  indicate  that  our  chapters  have  had  ex- 
cellent success  in  securing  pledges.  It  is  essential  that  practically  every 
pledge  be  initiated.  The  goal  for  initiates  this  year  is  a ten  percent  in" 
crease  over  that  of  1933-1934- 
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THE  FRATERNITY  STANDARD 

THE  Interfraternity  has  accepted  the  following  fraternity  criteria 
which  set  forth  the  true  objectives  of  Greek  letter  societies. 
“We  consider  the  fraternity  responsible  for  a positive  contribution 
to  the  primary  functions  of  the  colleges  and  universities,  and  therefore 
under  an  obligation  to  encourage  the  most  complete  personal  develop- 
ment of  its  members,  intellectual,  physical,  and  social.  Therefore,  we 
declare : 

“(1)  That  the  objectives  and  activities  of  the  fraternity  should  be 
in  entire  accord  with  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  institutions  at  which 
it  has  chapters.  , 

“(2)  That  the  primary  loyalty  and  responsibility  of  a student  in 
his  relations  with  his  institution  are  to  the  institution,  and  that  the  as- 
sociation of  any  group  of  students  as  a chapter  of  a fraternity  involves 
the  definite  responsibility  of  the  group  for  the  conduct  of  the  individual. 

“(3)  That  the  fraternity  should  promote  conduct  consistent  with 
good  morals  and  good  taste. 

“(4)  That  the  fraternity  should  create  an  atmosphere  which  will 
stimulate  intellectual  progress  and  superior  intellectual  achievement. 

“(5)  That  the  fraternity  should  maintain  sanitary,  safe,  and  whole- 
some physical  conditions  in  the  chapter  house. 

“(6)  That  the  fraternity  should  inculcate  principles  of  sound  busi- 
ness practice  both  in  chapter  finances  and  in  the  business  relations  of  its 
members. 

“These  criteria  should  be  applied  in  close  cooperation  with  the  ad- 
ministrative authorities  of  the  institution.  Detailed  methods  of  applica- 
tion will  necessarily  vary  in  accordance  with  local  conditions.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  National  Inter  fraternity  Conference  to  offer  detailed  sug- 
gestions, after  further  study  and  investigation,  regarding  practical  steps 
to  make  this  cooperation  effective. 


WHY  GREEKS  GROAN 

Tsk!  Tsk!  Is  there  no  end  to  this  monkey  business?  See  the  Delta 
Upsilon  lapanette,  the  Sigma  Chi  in  duck’s  egg  blue,  the  Delta  Kappa 
Epsilon,  of  all  fraternities,  in  wine,  the  Kappa  Sigma  “with  Roman 
colors”  (the  University  of  Bologna  influence,  no  doubt).  All  in  a Betty 
Wales  Shop  advertisement  in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun. 

And  the  Grille  Moderne  at  Granville,  Ohio,  gives  Greek  names  to 
its  sandwiches.  A “Beta  Theta  Pi,”  for  50  cents,  contains  sliced  chick- 
en, bacon,  tomato,  lettuce  and  mayonnaise.  A “Phi  Gamma  Delta,”  for 
35  cents,  has  pork  (Norris  Dinner  tradition),  beef  or  ham,  tomato,  let- 
tuce and  mayonnaise.  — The  Phi  Gamma  Delta. 
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Wilson  Re-elected 

Dr.  G.  L.  Wilson,  Phi  1918, 
Professor  of  Gommerce  and  Trans- 
portation of  the  Wharton  School  of 
Finance  and  Commerce  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  reelected  vice 
president  of  the  Associated  Traffic 
Clubs  of  America  at  the  annual  con- 
vention held  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  Oc- 
tober 16-17  and  18,  1934.  The 
Associated  Traffic  Clubs  of  Ameri- 
ca is  the  national  association  of  rail- 
roads, steamship,  express,  motor 
and  traffic  officials  and  of  the  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  traffic 
managers  representing  the  leading 
shippers  throughout  the  United 
States.  It  has  a membership  of 
over  15,000  carriers  and  industrial 
traffic  officers.  Dr.  Wilson  has 
served  the  Association  for  a num- 
ber of  years  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  Education  and  Re- 
search, and  more  recently  as  editor 
of  “The  Trafficgram,”  the  monthly 
journal  of  the  Association.  He  will 
continue  to  serve  in  these  capacities 
as  well  as  occupying  the  office  of 
vice  president. 

Brother  Wilson  was  graduated 
from  Swarthmore  College  in  1918 
with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  He  was 
elected  president  of  the  chapter  at 
the  last  part  of  his  junior  year  in 
college.  He  received  the  A.  M.  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1923  ; the  Ph.  D.  degree 
in  1925  ; and  the  M.  B.  A.  degree 
in  1926. 

He  is  a member  of  the  bar  of 
practitioners  before  the  Interstate 


Commerce  Commission,  and  since 
September,  1933,  he  has  been  acting 
as  consultant  to  the  Federal  Co- 
ordinator of  Transportation  at 
Washington,  as  well  as  Professor 
of  Commerce  and  Transportation  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Brother  Wilson  is  a frequent 
visitor  at  the  Mu  chapter  house,  and 
for  the  past  two  years  he  has  been 
(president  of  the  Phi  Sigma  Kappa 
Alumni  club. 


The  Smith  Citation 

At  the  request  of  a number  of 
friends  the  full  citation  of  Ralph 
Eliot  Smith  at  Massachusetts  State 
college  is  hereby  printed : 

“Mr.  President,  as  a member  of 
the  Class  of  1894  of  this  College, 
which  is  today  celebrating  the  forti- 
eth anniversary  of  its  graduation,  I 
esteem  it  a privilege  to  present  to 
you  for  honors  a distinguished  fel- 
low alumnus  and  classmate.  For 
more  than  40  years  classmates,  fra- 
ternity brothers  in  Phi  Kappa  Phi 
and  Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  for  several 
years  teachers  together  in  this  Col- 
lege, he  of  Botany  and  German  and 
I of  Chemistry,  during  these  years 
living  together  in  the  same  home,  I 
believe  that  I am  well  qualified  to 
ipass  judgment  upon  the  character 
of  my  friend,  and  I do  at  this  time 
publicly  vouch  for  his  sterling  integ- 
rity and  his  exemplary  character. 
There  is  no  higher  tribute  than  this. 

“For  32  years  this  man  rendered 
outstanding  service  as  teacher  and 
researcher  in  Plant  Pathology  at  the 
University  of  California.  He  has 
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been  a pioneer  in  his  field  and 
achieved  success  eminently  worthy 
of  the  honor  his  Alma  Mater  is 
about  to  bestow.  It  is  a sincere 
pleasure,  Mr.  President,  and  I have 
the  honor,  to  present  to  you  my 
friend  and  classmate,  Ralph  Eliot 
Smith.” 


Honor  President  Anderson 

At  commencement  at  Williams 
College  last  June  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  was  bestowed 
on  Charles  Albert  Anderson,  Chi 
’12,  president  of  Tusculum  College, 
Greenville,  Tenn. 

The  citation  by  President  Dough- 
ty follows : 

“For  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity,  I present  to  you 
Charles  Albert  Anderson,  graduate 
of  Williams  in  the  class  of  1912.  As 
undergraduate,  theological  student, 
minister  of  the  gospel,  college  pas- 
tor and  college  president,  with 
Youth  as  his  material  and  Christ 
as  his  architect,  he  has  gloriously 
labored  in  the  building  of  a temple 
not  made  with  hands.” 


Eugene  C.  Bienkunski,  Xi  ’33,  is 
editor  of  “The  American  Campus,” 
a periodical  devoted  to  the  interest 
of  collegians  in  school  and  out.  The 
initial  copies  show  some  interesting 
phases  of  college  life  and  other  in- 
teresting material. 


Turned  Tables  on  the  Town 

At  Dartmouth  last  sip  ring  at  the 
town  of  Hanover,  where  Dartmouth 
is  located,  the  town  required  all  eli- 
gible Dartmouth  students  to  vote  in 
order  that  it  might  collect  a poll  tax 
from  them.  In  retaliation,  the  stu- 
dents attended  a town  meeting, 
where  they  introduced  and  passed 
two  bills,  proposing  the  building  of 


a wall  around  the  town  eight  miles 
high  and  the  construction  of  a city 
hall  one  foot  wide  and  a mile  high. 
Hanoverians  had  to  take  the  affair 
to  Washington  to  get  out  of  build- 
ing the  two  structures — The  Ameri- 
can Campus. 


Colonel  Woodcock  Takes  Office 

The  Baltimore  Sun  of  October 
21  contained  a three  column  write- 
up, illustrated  by  appropriate  pic- 
tures, of  the  induction  of  Colonel 
Amos  W.  W.  Woodcock,  Sigma 
’03,  as  president  of  St.  John’s  col- 
lege at  Annapolis.  The  ceremonies 
were  largely  attended  and  the  (pro- 
gram outlined  for  the  future  growth 
of  the  institution.  Among  the 
prominent  persons  present  were 
Gov.  Ritchie,  Rear  Admiral  Sellers, 
Capt.  Wm.  H.  Stayton,  Charles 
Henry  Howard,  Dr.  Warfield  T. 
Longcope,  and  John  W.  Garrett. 


Dr.  C.  F.  Hirshfeld,  Gamma  ’05, 
one  of  the  leading  automotive  en- 
gineers of  Detroit,  has  undertaken, 
in  collaboration  with  two  other  en- 
gineers to  evolve  a surface  street 
car  line  which  will  serve  as  a pat- 
tern for  future  equipment  orders. 
Three  different  types  of  cars  are 
being  considered  which  differ  radi- 
cally in  basic  materials,  and  me- 
chanical features,  assuring  a street 
car  with  more  rapid  pickup,  less 
noise,  and  lower  operating  costs 
compared  with  the  types  now  in  use. 


Phi  Deuteron  Chapter  added  an- 
other “first”  to  its  fast  growing  col- 
lection when  Cadet  James  B.  Winn 
was  graduated  in  June  from  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point. 

Brother  Winn  thereby  became  the 
first  Phi  Deuteron  man  to  graduate 
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from  that  institution.  While  at 
Kentucky,  Jim  iplayed  freshman  and 
varsity  football,  and  took  an  active 
interest  in  chapter  affairs.  At  West 
Point,  Jim  played  football,  and  until 
his  senior  year  had  more  playing 
hours  than  any  man  on  the  squad. 
That  year  an  old  neck  injury  re- 
asserted itself  and  Jim  was  forced 
to  lay  low  for  a great  part  of  the 
season. 


Zimmerman  Re-elected 

William  Ellis  Zimmerman,  of 
Lambda  chapter,  vice  president  of 
Phi  Sigma  Kappa  for  the  second 


William  Ellis  Zimmerman 


district,  is  among  the  few  Repub- 
licans in  Pennsylvania  who  won  a 
re-election  in  the  face  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic landslide  last  November. 


Harry  Cregier  Is  a Blushing 
Violet 

Harry  Cregier,  the  newly  elect- 
ed vice  president  from  the  New 
England  region,  is  as  modest  as  a 
blushing  violet  in  the  spring.  Ye 
ed  wrote  him  for  a photo  to  edify 
the  rest  of  the  world,  but  Harry 
says  he  hasn’t  had  a picture  of 
himself  since  he  wore  three  cor' 
nered  pants,  and  isn’t  going  to 
have  any  taken  now. 

After  undergoing  the  process  of 
being  born  on  Nov.  i,  1901,  and 
passing  thru  the  various  stages  of 
childhood  he  subsequently  passed 
thru  the  various  stages  of  educa- 
tion offered  by  the  public  schools 
of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  Union 
College  of  the  same  place.  At  the 
latter  seat  of  learning  he  devoted 
considerable  time  to  Phi  Sigma 
Kappa,  and  /incidentally  some  to 
the  profession  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing. He  was  president  of  the  ac- 
tive chapter  for  a year  and  a tHf. 
?nd  chapter  adviser  for  ten  years. 
He  is  now  employed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Locomotive  Company  in  an 
engineering  capacity.  He  is  mar- 
ried and  has  one  son. 


Charles  Bowen  Goes  to  Honolulu 

Word  from  San  Francisco  is  to 
the  effect  that  Charles  C.  Bowen, 
former  adviser  of  Omega  chapter, 
and  now  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  as 
assistant  to  Charles  Henderson,  di- 
rector of  the  RFC,  has  been  ap- 
pointed executive  vice  president 
and  manager  of  the  Bishop  Trust 
company  in  Honolulu.  He  took 
over  his  duties  the  first  of  the  year. 
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Omega  Deuteron 

This  semester  we  have  been  well 
represented  on  both  the  Varsity 
and  the  Freshman  football  teams. 
On  the  varsity  we  have  Alvie 
Coughlin,  first-string  end ; Art 
Dittberner,  first-string  guard ; and 
Ward  Browning,  first-string  end. 
On  the  second  and  third  teams  we 
have  Homer  Beatty  (halfback), 
Joe  Hurst  (end),  Oliver  Bardin 
(guard),  Estel  Johnson  (halfback), 
and  George  (pledge)  Wood  (full- 
back). On  the  freshman  squad  we 
have  Ivan  Pickens  (quarterback), 
Joe  Boston  (center),  Bill  Afric 
(halfback). 

Ward  Browning  unfortunately 
broke  his  leg  in  practice  several 
days  ago  and  will  be  unable  to  play 
during  the  remainder  of  this  sea- 
son. Alvie  Coughlin  played  tackle 
up  until  the  last  two  games  and  was 
finally  switched  to  end,  where  he 
has  shown  great  promise.  Art 
Dittberner  has  play- 
ed guard  and  center  all  season  long 
and  it  looks  as  though  he  will  be 
next  year’s  Captain. 

Basketball  practice  is  beginning 
and  we  are  well  represented  in  this 
sport  also.  Ward  Browning  is  Co" 
Captain  but  will  be  unable  to  join 
the  squad  until  his  leg  heals  in  a 
month  or  so.  “Hop”  Findley,  House 
Prexy,  plays  first  string  guard  and 
is  one  of  the  trickiest  players  on  the 
coast.  Bob  Muth  plays  first  string 
guard  and  is  very  fast  and  decep- 
tive. Pledge  Wayne  Garrison  was 
captain  of  the  freshman  team  last 
year  and  should  win  the  other  first 


string  guard  position  before  the 
season  progresses  very  far.  Jack 
Thorpe  sprained  his  ankle  very 
badly  last  spring  and  is  having 
some  trouble  with  it.  On  the  fresh- 
man squad  we  have  Robert  Dale, 
Kenneth  Watson,  Ivan  Pickens, 
George  Merritt,  and  Oliver  Day. 

Sports,  however,  are  not  the  only 
activity  of  the  brothers.  Vincent 
Miles  is  the  President  of  Alpha 
Kappa  Psi,  and  is  a member  of 
the  Trojan  Knights,  Honorary 
Service  organization.  Dale  Hilton 
was  Editor  of  the  1934  El  Rodeo 
(year-book),  a member  of  Trojan 
Knights,  Legislative  Council,  Skull 
and  Dagger,  Sigma  Sigma,  Blue 
Key,  and  a member  of  many  stu- 
dent body  committees.  James  Guth- 
rie was  President  of  Alpha  Eta 
Rho,  National  Professional  Avia- 
tion Fraternity,  Varsity  Letterman 
in  Track,  and  a member  of  Sigma 
Sigma.  Bill  Schloen  is  the  Senior 
manager  of  the  Basketball  Team, 
Vice-President  of  Alpha  Kappa 
Psi  a member  of  Ball  and  Chain 
and  belongs  to  the  Deputations 
Committee.  Charles  Adams  and 
Pledge  Lucian  Davis  are  pledged  to 
Alpha  Kappa  Psi.  Alex  Kerr  is  a 
Varsity  letterman  in  Track  and  is 
also  a member  of  Alpha  Eta  Rho. 
Worth  Larkin  is  a member  of  the 
Daily  Trojan  Staff  and  is  active 
in  Journalism.  Sidney  Smith  is  a 
Trojan  Squire  and  has  been  a com- 
mittee member  of  the  Commerce 
Barn  Dance  and  the  Homecoming 
Football  Dance.  Pledge  Glenard 
Lipscomb  is  a member  of  the  Fa- 
mous Trojan  Band  and  ran  for 
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Freshman  President  this  semester 
but  lost  out  by  about  8 votes.  Ken- 
neth Plozin  is  also  a member  of 
the  Trojan  Band.  Edward  Jones  is 
President  of  the  Inter-Fraternity 
Council,  Chairman  of  the  Home- 
coming Football  Dance,  Chairman 
of  the  1934  Inter’Fraternity  Form- 
al, Chairman  of  Deputations  Com- 
mittee, Chairman  of  Inter-Fratern- 
ity Loan  Fund  Comimttee,  a 
member  of  Legislative  Council, 
International  Relations  Committee, 
Rally  Committee,  Senior  Loan 
Fund  Committee,  Freshman  Ad- 
visory, Blue  Key,  Sigma  Sigma, 
Alpha  Kappa,  Psi,  and  the  Home- 
coming Committee. 


Alpha  Deuteron 

Frank  Froschauer,  varsity  right 
half-back,  is  a Senior  this  year. 

Whitney  Smith  played  tackle  this 
season.  He  made  several  of  the 
trips  and  should  be  in  line  for  a 
position  on  the  varsity  squad  next 
year.  He  is  now  out  for  wrestling 
to  keep  in  shape.  He  is  a junior. 

Several  freshmen  were  out  for 
football,  among  them,  “Tiger” 
Kusz,  Fritz  Baer,  Les  Keller, 
Howie  Ferdinand. 

“Red”  Bourne  and  Don  Law- 
rence made  their  numerals  in  soccer 
this  season  . 

The  house  water  polo  team  made 


Frank  Froschauer,  Halfback,  Illinois 
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a very  good  record  and  with  a little 
practice  should  ‘cop’  the  cup  next 
year. 

Frank  Froschauer,  Capt.,  Howie 
Braun,  and  Roy  Guttschow,  are 
the  varsity  basketball  men  in  the 
house  this  year.  Eddie  Freundt  is 
the  freshman  out  for  basketball 
among  the  pledges.  He  was  cap" 
tain  of  his  High  School  squad  for 
two  years  and  we  should  see 
something  of  him  next  year. 


Ohio  State 

Stan  Pincura  was  one  of  the 
mainstays  of  the  Ohio  State  foot- 
ball team  this  year.  Stan  is  a quar- 
terback of  the  best  caliber  and 
plainly  showed  his  worth  in  all  the 
games  this  year.  Ohio  was  blessed 
with  plenty  of  quarterback  mater- 
ial this  year  and  it  was  only  natural 
that  Stan  would  share  the  burden 
with  others.  However,  it  was  easy 
to  see  that  the  team  had  just  a 
little  more  snap  and  vigor  with 
him  in  the  lineup.  Looking  over 
the  records  we  find  that  the  team 


Georgopoulis,  Pincura 


scored  the  majority  of  points  when 
Stan  was  directing  the  play.  This 
is  a recommendation  in  itself.  In 
addition  he  was  considered  for  the 


post  of  captain  of  the  next  year’s 
team.  He  was  defeated  for  this 
post  but  it  all  serves  to  show  just 
what  the  team  thought  of  Stan. 

After  the  Iowa  game,  one  of 
the  leading  sports  writers  of  Co- 
lumbus classed  him  as  one  of  the 
greatest  quarterbacks  and  passers 
that  has  ever  played  with  Ohio 
State.  This  was  quite  a boost  but 
one  which  we  feel  Stan  fully  de- 
served. While  playing  football  at 
his  prep  school,  Kiski,  the  coach 
said  he  considered  him  a better 
prep  school  player  than  that  lead- 
er of  the  famous  Four  Horsemen,. 
Struelder.  Stan  is  doing  h i s 
best  to  live  up  to  that.  Next  year 
should  be  the  best  of  his  career. 

Another  Phi  Sig  representative 
on  the  football  squad  is  Tom 
Georgopoulos.  Tom  didn’t  see  much, 
action  this  season  but  you  can  be 
sure  that  if  trying  has  anything  to- 
do  with  it  Tom  would  be  in  every 
game.  With  a spirit  like  he  has  it 
seems  to  us  that  he  is  sure  to  see 
action  next  year.  They  may  come 
better  but  you  won’t  find  anyone 
with  better  spirit  nor  anyone  who 
will  try  harder  than  Tom.  Tom  is. 
a lineman  and  if  he  makes  good 
next  year  it  won’t  amaze  us  in  the 
least.  A man  like  that  is  hard  to 
keep  down. 

Pi  Deuteron  of  Phi  Sigma  Kap- 
pa has  just  found  new  headquar- 
ters here  in  Columbus.  The  new 
quarters,  at  227- 15th  Avenue  are 
a distinct  improvement  over  the 
house  that  we  had  at  325- 15th  ave- 
nue and  we  feel  that  we  will  be 
much  more  successful  in  our  rush- 
ing campaigns  than  before.  All  the 
rushees  who  have  seen  both  houses* 
remarked  on  the  improvement.  In- 
cidentally it  is  next  door  to  the 
Tri-Delt  house  and  the  fellows  are 
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not  kicking  about  that  either.  Can’t 
imagine  what  the  reason  is.  We 
would  appreciate  it  very  much  if 
Alumni  would  send  all  mail  to  the 
new  address.  May  we  also  take 
this  opportunity  to  extend  an  in- 
vitation to  all  visiting  Phi  Sigs  to 
stop  and  see  us.  We  have  plenty  of 
room  and  always  extend  a warm 
welcome  to  any  brother  or  pledge. 
Don’t  forget,  227- 15th  Avenue,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

At  Minnesota 

Although  the  active  chapter  is 
not  represented  on  the  varsity  at 


Kachelmacher,  Krezowski 
Minnesota  Champions 

Minnesota  this  year,  we  are  rath- 
er proud  of  one  of  the  members  of 
our  pledge  class  on  the  varsity 
squad.  He  is  Dominic  Krezowski 
whose  brother  Albin  was  a regular 
end  and  a Phi  Sig  of  a few  years 
ago.  Under  the  capable  direction  of 
Brother  Bert  Baston,  end  coach  of 
the  Minnesota  National  Champi- 
ons, “Dom”  has  been  groomed  for 
the  responsible  position  of  under- 
study to  “Butch”  Larson,  an  All- 
American  last  year  and  a stalwart 
of  this  year’s  team.  In  the  games 
that  Dominic  has  played  he  has 
given  every  indication  of  becoming 


one  of  the  stars  of  next  year.  Al- 
though only  a sophomore,  he  is 
over  six  feet  tall  and  weighs  more 
than  two-hundred  pounds.  He  is 
a fast  and  rangy  end  and  Coach 
Bierman  stated  that  quite  a lot  of 
football  could  be  expected  from 
him  in  the  future. 

Krezowski  is  also  a member  of 
the  varsity  basketball  squad  and 
play  the  position  of  center. 

Brother  Gustafson  of  the  active 
chapter  and  his  younger  brother 
Jules  are  both  out  for  basketball 
and  show  promise  of  becoming 
regulars. 

This  chapter  had  the  unique  ex- 
perience of  having  two  members, 
Brother  Sandberg  and  Brother 
Kjelland  meet  each  other  in  the 
semi-final  matches  of  the  Univer- 
sity Handball  schedule. 

Brother  Harries  Hebbard  is  a 
regular  on  the  University  Rifle 
Team.  Brother  Linehan  is  also  on 
the  team. 


At  Swarthmore 

In  football  Phi  chapter  is  repre- 
sented by  Varsity  Right  Guard  Lio- 
nel “Bud”  Bright.  “Bud”  has 
been  the  defensive  bulwark  of 
Coach  Pfann’s  line  for  three  sea- 


Bud  Bright,  Dave  Davis 
Swarthmore 
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sons,  and  reached  the  peak  of  his 
playing  in  this  year’s  Amherst 
game,  which  Swarthmore  won, 
7-6.  “Bud”  was  carried  off  the 
field  at  the  end  of  the  first  half 
suffering  from  a painful  ankle  in- 
jury ; but  before  he  left  he  had 
“ridden”  the  Amherst  team  out  of 
the  game,  backing  up  his  effective 
line  of  chatter  by  shattering  the 
opposing  line  and  time  and  again 
bringing  down  the  enemy  ball- 
carrier. He  was  sorely  missed  in 
the  next  week’s  game  with  Hamp- 
den-Sydnev,  which  Swarthmore 
lost,  7-6;  but  had  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  come  back  to  star  in  his 
last  game  the  following  week 
against  Susquehanna.  Other  Phi 
Sig  footballers  are  Francis  Weeks 
and  Oliver  Burt  on  the  Junior  Var- 
sity, and  Tom  Welch,  one  of  the 
best  ends  to  come  up  to  Swarth- 
more in  recent  years,  on  the  Fresh- 
man team.  Lincoln  Pittinger  is 
our  capable  candidate  for  assistant 
manager  of  football. 

In  soccer,  Phi  Sigs  have  an  even 
larger  representation.  “Dave”  Da- 
vis last  week  played  his  last  game 
against  Princeton,  climaxing  three 
years  of  brilliant  Varsity  play  at 
left  halfback.  Sure  to  be  on  next 
year’s  Varsity  are  George  Singiser 
and  Carl  Jentner,  goalie  on  the 
Jayvees  this  year.  Other  Phi  Sig 
soccer  players  are  Hulst,  Snyder, 
Brown,  and  Cloukey ; and  Gordon 
Straka  is  leading  all  other  candi- 
dates for  the  assistant  managership 
of  soccer. 


Five  Letternien  at  Reno 

Out  of  seventeen  football  men 
to  receive  their  letters  this  last  sea- 
son at  the  University  of  Nevada, 
five  are  Phi  Sigs,  which  is  a pretty 
fair  average  considering  the  fact 


that  the  other  twelve  are  distrib- 
uted among  seven  other  houses  on 
the  campus. 

Each  of  the  five  men  has  played 
first  string  varsity  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  season,  and  but  one, 
Marvin  Turner,  will  be  lost  by 
graduation  next  spring.  Einar 
Samuelson  and  George  Hadlen  are 
junior  students  and  Richard  Sauer 
and  Joe  Lommori  are  sophomores. 

Marvin  Turner,  one  of  the  most 
consistent  players  on  the  Nevada 
Wolf  Pack,  completes  four  years 
of  football  this  fall.  Playing  var- 
sity during  his  freshman  year  be- 
fore the  Frosh  rule  went  into  ef- 
fect, Turner  has  held  down  the 
first  string  running  guard  position 
ever  since.  Turner  hails  from  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  and  measures  5 
feet  8 inches  in  heighth,  and 
weighs  170  pounds. 

George  Hadlen  earned  his  Block 
N for  the  second  time  as  first 
string  guard  this  season.  Playing 
Frosh  football  at  the  end  position 
he  was  moved  over  to  guard  on 
the  varsity  squad  at  which  post  he 
has  turned  in  an  impressive  grid 
record.  Hadlen  is  also  something 
of  a basketball  star,  playing  first 
string  varsity  last  year  and  fresh- 
man basketball  the  year  before.  He 
is  a junior,  6 feet  tall,  weighs  185, 
and  is  registered  from  Oakland, 
Calif. 

Einar  Samuelson  transferred 
from  Modesto  Junior  College  and 
became  a varsity  squad  member 
during  the  initial  practices.  He 
worked  his  way  up  from  a third 
string  fullback  to  a first  team  job 
where  he  has  played  both  as  guard 
and  as  fullback.  His  is  the  uncan- 
ny ability  to  diagnose  the  oppon- 
ents’ plays  and  break  through  and 
smear  the  opposition.  He  weighs 
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but  170  pounds  and  is  5 feet  9 
inches  tall. 

Richard  Sauer,  better  known  as 
“Rube”  won  a letter  this  year  for 
his  work  as  first  string  quarter- 
back. A big  man,  weighing  190 
pounds  and  standing  6 feet  2 
inches  tall,  Sauer  has  a great  deal 
of  finesse  on  the  football  field  and 
is  one  of  the  most  promising  of 
the  younger  players  ton  the  Nevada 


eleven.  His  home  town  is  Chicago, 

111. 

Joe  Lommori,  an  outstanding 
tackle  on  the  Frosh  team  last  year, 
managed  to  play  a lot  of  varsity 
football  this  season  at  his  old  tac- 
kle post  and  earned  his  first  var- 
sity letter,  which  will  not  be  his 
last  by  a long  ways.  He  was  one 
of  the  few  sophomores  selected  by 
Coach  Mitchell  to  play  in  the  first 


All  from  Nevada 

Buru  Sauer  Lommori 

Turner  Hadlen  Samuelson 
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string  lineup,  and  his  consistently 
good  game  brought  for  him  a per- 
manent varsity  position.  Lom- 
mori  is  5 feet  11  inches  tall  and 
weighs  185  pounds,  and  is  from 
Yerington,  Nevada. 

Frosh  Football 

Frank  Buru,  a varsity  letterman 
of  last  year  served  as  line  coach 
for  the  freshman  team  which  has 
just  completed  its  season  without 
defeat. 

Five  men  from  the  Phi  Sig 
house  who  were  members  of 
the  undefeated  Frosh  team  were 
awarded  their  numerals,  and  in- 
clude Blaine  Oakley,  center ; Ben 
Barton,  guard ; Henry  Mayer,  half- 
back; James  Dobson,  halfback; 
Randolph  Booth,  halfback. 

Chapter  Activities 

In  the  fifteenth  annual  Home- 
coming day  celebration  held  at  the 
university  recently,  Phi  Sigma 
Kappa  came  in  for  a large  share 
of  attention  from  the  visiting  alum- 
ni, students,  and  townspeople.  Fol- 
lowing the  bonfire  rally  which  for- 
mally opened  the  three-day  cele- 
bration, a street  dance  and  open 
house  were  held  at  the  chapter 
house  and  were  declared  a huge 
success  by  all  attending.  The  idea 
was  inaugurated  last  year  for  the 
first  time  and  promises  to  become 
one  of  the  traditions  of  the  Home- 
coming celebration. 

A large  silver  trophy  for  the 
best  fraternity  float  in  the  Home- 
coming day  parade  was  awarded 
Phi  Sigma  Kappa  by  a unanimous 
decision  of  the  judges  from  an  in- 
numerable number  of  entries.  The 
brothers  depicting  a homecoming 
during  the  Stone  Age  created  a 
monstrous  dinosaur  which  looked 
so  realistic  that  it  caused  a horse 
to  run  away  and  scared  all  the  dogs 


in  the  neighborhood.  Several  cave- 
men arrayed  in  the  fashion  of  the 
times  gathered  around  a cave 
which  was  mounted  upon  a wagon, 
and  gnawed  on  huge  bones  and 
smoked  cigars  while  “Dinny” 
tugged  along  up  the  street. 


Epsilon  Deuteron 

Epsilon  Deuteron  of  Phi  Sigma 
Kappa  was  represented  on  the  foot- 
ball team  this  year  by  five  men, 
contributing  almost  six  hundred 
pounds  to  Worcester’s  heavy  line. 
Pledge  Bill  Misiveth,  196,  held 
down  a regular  tackle  berth,  while 
Brothers  Hodgkinson,  1934  and 
Tounsley,  1934,  were  su'bstittues  at 
tackle  and  guard  respectively.  In 
the  backfield  Pledge  Carlson  was 
regular  halfback  while  Pledge 
Grundstrom  was  a substitute. 


Class  Officers^  Worcester  Tech 
McKay,  Senior  President;  Borden 
Junior  President;  O’Neill, 
Sophomore  Secretary 
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Wyman,  Soderberg,  Puffer,  McKay, 
Nims,  Managers,  Worcester  Tech 


Worcester  Tech  Business  Managers 
Leckie,  Tech  News;  Nims,  Year 
Book;  Maine,  Dramatic  Club 


The  finest  soccer  team  in  years 
found  Brothers  Borden,  Erickson, 
Brand  and  McKay  starring  in  start- 
ing positions  while  Pledge  Eckberg 
and  Brother  O’Neil  were  substi- 
tutes. Borden  at  center  forward 
scored  more  than  half  the  team’s 
*otal  points. 


Grundstrum,  Townsley,  Misveth, 
Brand,  Soccer,  Worcester  Tech 


Lambda  Brothers  Star 

Brother  Ed  Clark,  ’35  captain  of 
the  George  Washington  University 
football  team,  and  Brother  Arnold 
Benefield,  star  end,  have  laid 
aside  their  well-filled  moleskins  for 
varsity  basketball,  and  la.er  base- 
ball, after  carrying  high  the  colors 
of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  in  the  most 
successful  grid  campaign  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  school. 

Brother  Clark,  who  is  from  Cov- 
ina, California,  after  having  play- 
ed almost  everything  but  quarter- 
back on  previous  Buff  and  Blue 
elevens,  proceeded  during  the  past 
season  to  settle  down  to  a tackle 
position  where  he  struck  fear  into 
the  hearts  of  the  opposition  and  joy 
and  adoration  into  those  of  the  stu" 
dent  body.  A bulwark  on  defense, 
a vicious  tackier,  his  handsome, 
blond  curly  head  was  always  to  be 
seen  in  the  midst  of  every  play. 
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Capt.  Ed  Clark 
Lambda 


Of  no  less  importance,  and  with 
promises  of  a further  brilliant  ca- 
reer, Brother  Benefield,  ’35,  was 
one  of  the  outstanding  ends  of 
the  team  which  chalked  up  six  wins 
and  a tie  out  of  ten  starts  against 
such  opposition  as  Vanderbilt, 
Louisiana  State,  North  Dakota, 
Denver,  Oklahoma  and  Tulsa.  Out- 
standing as  a pass  receiver,  Bene- 
field also  was  one  of  the  first  down 
under  every  punt  to  nail  the  op- 
posing safety  man  in  his  tracks. 

At  the  end  of  the  1933  grid  sea- 
son, he  was  selected  as  wingman 
on  the  All-District  of  Columbia 
mythical  eleven. 

He  is  a native  of  Eldorado,  Illi- 
nois, where  he  was  an  outstanding 
football  man  on  his  high  school 
team,  being  honored  with  the  cap- 
taincy during  his  Senior  year. 


Arnold  Benefield 
Lambda 


Gamma  Deuteron 

Gamma  Deuteron  boasts  of  the 
appointment  of  Brother  Clarence 
G.  Critzman  as  Student  Coach  of 
the  Iowa  State  College  Cossacks. 

This  organization,  the  only  col- 
legiate group  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  devotes  its  energies  to  trick 
riding,  and  is  known  in  Army 
Cavalry  Schools  as  Monkey-drill. 
It  was  started  in  1928  by  an  R. 
O.  T.  C.  Staff  officer,  and  is  now 
a distinct  unit  of  its  own ; giving 
three  shows  a year. 

Brother  Critzman  is  a veteran 
Cossack  with  four  years  to 
his  credit.  He  is  also  the  ranking 
officer  of  the  Cadet  Corps  R.  O. 
T.  C.  at  Iowa  State. 
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West  Virginia 

This  year  Delta  Chapter  had  no 
men  on  the  varsity  football  team, 
but  it  did  have  two  players,  Oley 
“Swede”  Hedrick,  and  James  Wol- 
verton  on  the  freshman  team.  Both 
men  are  freshmen  and  stand  an 
excellent  chance  of  playing  three 
years  of  varsity  football. 

Swede  Hedrick  began  his  foot- 
ball career  at  Fairmont  High 
School,  where  he  played  four  years 
as  quarterback  and  was  selected  for 
the  All-State  Second  Team.  Leav- 
ing high  school  he  entered  Oak 
Ridge  Military  Academy.  Here  he 
played  as  full-back  for  one  year. 
Last  fall  he  came  to  West  Virginia 
University  where  he  was  made  cen- 
ter of  the  freshman  team.  Jimmy 
Wolverton  hails  from  Richwood, 
High  School  team.  This  experience 
enabled  him  to  play  half-back  on 
the  W.  V.  U.  squad  this  falh  Jim- 
my is  exceptionally  fast,  but  a trifle 
light.  Being  a quick  thinker,  he  is 
reasonably  sure  of  a place  on  the 
varsity  squad  next  year. 

In  the  intra-mural  sports  Delta 
Chapter  has  taken  part  in  speedball, 
tennis,  cross-country,  handball,  and 
volleyball  and  has  yet  to  participate 
in  basketball,  bowling,  relays,  in- 
door  track,  foul  shooting,  outdoor 
track,  baseball,  and  softball.  We  are 
now  fourth  in  the  all-year  intra- 
mural standing. 


Stuessy  a Successful  Coach 

Dwight  (Slip)  Stuessy,  Alpha 
Deuteron  ’30,  brilliant  quarterback 
and  field  general  of  the  crack  Illi- 
nois football  teams  of  the  1927-28- 
29  era,  has  turned  in  some  of  the 
best  coaching  work  of  any  Illini 
graduate  of  recent  years.  Stuessy 
left  the  university  and  went  direct' 


ly  to  Durham,  N.  C.,  where  he  took 
over  the  head  coaching  job,  having 
marked  success. 

His  track  team,  being  but  one  of 
the  three  major  groups  he  coaches, 
was  the  latest  grou,p  to  bring 
further  laurels  to  his  side.  They 
won  the  first  state  track  title  in  the 
history  of  the  school  this  spring, 
rolling  up  39  points,  as  compared  to 
24  for  the  next  team.  His  track 
revival  has  been  one  of  gradual 
development,  and  has  brought  the 
southern  high  school  to  a point  of 
all-around  athletic  eminence  in  the 
field  south  of  the  Mason-Dixon 
line.  Football  and  basketball  were 
powerful  sports  at  Durham  when 
Stuessy  went  there,  but  they  have 
also  improved  in  scope. 

During  the  past  three  gridiron 
seasons,  the  Bulldogs,  as  the  Dur- 
ham team  is  known  to  the  sporting 
world,  have  won  two  state  football 
crowns  and  were  defeated  by  Char- 
lotte for  the  crown  the  other  year. 
Previous  to  this  great  record,  the 
young  coach  had  won  but  a single 
state  crown. 

The  North  Carolina  high  school 
teams  are  divided  into  eastern  and 
western  sectors,  with  the  cham- 
pions of  each  group  playing  for  the 
state  titles. 

Just  after  Stuessy’s  graduation 
from  Illinois,  in  his  first  year  of 
coaching,  his  basketball  club  won 
the  state  title  and  entered  in  the 
annual  Stagg  tournament.  They 
won  one  game,  but  were  eliminated 
in  the  second  round  of  play. 

This  year’s  cage  squad,  following 
two  previous  state  championship 
teams,  won  the  eastern  title,  but 
were  defeated  by  Charlotte  for  state 
honors.  Durham’s  performance  in 
the  Washington  and  Lee  SouthAt- 
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lantic  tournament,  where  they  fin- 
ished as  runnersup,  was  the  high- 
light of  the  cage  campaign. 

Only  champions  or  runnersup,  in 
both  high  school  and  prep  schools, 
from  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  are  invited  to  this 
tournament.  Durham’s  three  vic- 
tories were  scored  over  Massuntten, 
runnerup  in  Virginia ; Staunton. 
Va.,  prep  school  champs,  and 
Greenbrier,  W.  Va.,  champions — 
all  prep  schools. 

Stuessy  has  been  gifted  with 
great  quarterbacks  at  Durham,  and 
perhaps  his  own  ability  has  had 
something  to  do  with  this  little 
matter.  His  quarterback  of  the 
past  three  years,  punted,  passed 
and  ran  with  the  ball  and  also 
won  both  the  state  sprint  titles  this 
spring.  He  stepped  the  ioo  yards 
in  :io.i  and  the  220  yard  dash  in 
22  flat. 

The  former  Illini  was  noted  for 
his  passing  ability  and  defensive 
skill,  coupled  with  some  excellent 
blocking,  while  competing  for  Illi- 
nois on  two  championship  and  one 
second  place  team  in  Western  Con- 
ference football.  He  was  also  a 
freshman  basketball  and  track 
squad  member,  in  addition  to  being 
a passable  baseball  player. 


Theta  Deuteron 

Pledges  Jack  Brandis — Regular 
varsity  tackle.  Sophomore,  210 
pounds. 

Jack  Woerner — Regular  varsity 
guard,  Junior.  Calls  signals,  passes, 
kicks  and  backs  up  line  on  defense. 
190  pounds. 

Frank  Ramsey — Regular  Rook 
center,  235  pounds. 
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George  “Dode”  Phillips — Regu- 
lar Rook  end,  188  pounds. 

Ivan  Nickols — School  welter- 

weight champ.  Runner-up  for 
Coast  Intercollegiate  title. 

Brother  Vic  Smith  — Record 
holder  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Inter- 
collegiate 100  yard  free  style. 


Illinois’  Near  Champ 

Many  old  Illinois  football  follow- 
ers feel  that  Jess  Kirkpatrick,  Al- 
pha Deuteron  *21,  was  the  great- 
est halfback  in  Illini  grid  history, 
excepting,  of  course,  the  Red  Head. 
Certainly,  in  his  one  year  of  con- 
ference competition,  Kirkpatrick 
played  sensational  ball. 

A Champaign  boy,  he  came  to 
the  University  in  1918  after  a great 
career  at  C.  H.  S.  Because  of  the 
World  War,  the  Big  Ten  eligibility 
rules  were  set  aside  that  year,  and 
he  competed  as  a freshman.  The 
team  won  the  conference  title,  and 
lost  only  to  the  Municipal  Pier  ele- 
ven and  the  Great  Lakes  Naval 
Training  School  team,  both  by 
scores  of  7-0.  These  were  the  two 
finest  service  teams  in  the  United 
States. 

Kirkpatrick  ran  and  kicked.  He 
was  much  of  the  offensive  punch 
for  that  1918  team.  At  the  close  of 
the  year,  he  was  named  an  all-con- 
ference halfback  by  Walter  Ecker- 
sall. 


Three  Men  on  the  Team 

Illinois’  basketball  team  is  three- 
fifths  Phi  Sig.  Frank  Froshauer  is 
captain  and  leading  scorer,  Roy 
Gutschow  is  the  other  forward, 
with  a fine  scoring  record  and 
Plowie  Braun  plays  at  guard. 
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Epsilon  Deuteron 

Epsilon  Deuteron,  although  one 
of  the  youngest  fraternities  at 
Tech,  has  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
ladder  during  its  nineteen  years  of 
existence  on  the  “Hill.”  During 
that  period  a large  portion  of  the 
prominent  men  have  been  members 
of  our  chapter.  Our  collection  of 
cups  is  the  largest  — thirty-three 
cups  and  two  placques  — ( Lambda 
please  note)  most  of  which  have 
been  acquired  during  the  last  two 
years. 

This  year  we  have  one  of  the 
most  prominent  men  in  the  Senior 
class.  Bill  McKay  is  president  of 
his  class,  member  of  Tau  Beta  Pi 
honorary  fraternity,  basketball  man- 
ager and  soccer  goalie  on  the  Tech 
team  that  just  finished  a most  high- 
ly successful  season.  Bill  has  been 
at  the  head  of  his  class  ever  since 
the  last  half  of  his  Freshman  year, 
and  will  without  a doubt  be  named 
permanent  president.  He  is  now 
president  of  the  Tech  Council,  stu- 
dent governing  body,  and  of  Skull, 
the  Senior  honorary  society.  Bill 
is  also  a star  first  baseman  on  the 
house  baseball  team. 

Among  the  many  cups  which  we 
possess  are  two  championship  cups, 
the  only  grand  championship  cups 
ever  to  be  awarded.  Eight  years 
ago  the  Physical  Education  De- 
partment decided  to  award  a cham- 
pionship cup  each  year  to  the  fra- 
ternity gaining  the  largest  number 


of  points  in  intramural  competition, 
with  three  legs  necessary  for  per- 
manent possession.  Epsilon  Deut- 
eron won  the  first  cup  in  three  suc- 
cessive years,  thereby  necessitating 
the  buying  of  a new  one.  Last  year 
the  second  cup  came  into  our  hands 
after  five  years  of  hard  work.  Dur- 
ing the  two  years  that  we  did  not 
win  first  place  we  were  a close  sec- 
ond. 

Aside  from  our  usual  quota  of 
athletes  we  came  through  this  year 
with  managers  in  five  sports,  thus 
establishing  a record.  Bill  Wyman 
was  football  manager ; Roland 
Nims  is  manager  of  tennis;  Puffer, 
soccer;  McKay,  basketball,  and  So- 
derberg  is  manager  of  swimming. 

Vic  Leckie  is  business  manager 
of  the  Tech  News  with  Carl  Bor- 
den as  an  assistant  while  Charlie 
Smith  is  news  editor.  Hal  Pierson 
is  junior  feature  editor  and  Worth- 
ley,  Chadwick  and  Jordan  are  re- 
porters. John  Chapman  helps  out 
on  the  business  end. 

The  Tech  year  book,  namely  the 
“Peddler,”  has  Roland  Nims  as 
business  manager  with  Bill  Maine 
as  his  assistant.  Bill  is  also  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  Dramatic 
club. 

Epsilon  Deuteron  is  proud  of  its 
members  and  the  spirit  which  they 
display  in  gaining  these  key  posi- 
tions in  this  life.  Last  year  the 
chapter  gained  the  largest  number 
of  pledges  of  any  house  on  the 
“Hill.”  With  Rush  Week  again  ap- 
proaching the  brothers  are  confi- 
dent of  coming  out  on  top  once 
more. 
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Oregon  Aggies 

Jack  Brandis  Frank  Ramsey  Jack  Woerner 

Ivan  Nicols  Vic  Smith 

Hul  Tuttle  Ed  McIntosh  Dode  Phillips 
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Report  of  Theta  Deuteron 

How  refreshing  it  is  to  arise 
from  a four  year  sleep!  The  local 
chapter  of  P.  S.  K.  on  the  Oregon 
State  College  campus  has  taken  on 
all  the  earmarks  of  something  alive 
and  capable  of  considerable  atten- 
tion. The  rest  that  we  have  en- 
joyed these  years  gone  by  has  add- 
ed impetus  to  our  campaign  to  sur- 
pass all  previous  records  in  rebuild- 
ing a fraternity. 

In  the  recent  “pledging  bee” 
Theta  Deuteron  convinced  fifteen 
men  of  the  importance  of  belong- 
ing to  Phi  Sigma  Kappa.  These 
fifteen  men  represent  the  “choicest 
morsels”  from  the  entire  incoming 
class.  The  fact  that  no  men  gradu- 
ated last  year  strengthens  our  vet- 
eran line-up.  Two  men  returned 
after  a short  stay  out  of  school  and 
two  men  came  from  our  neighbor- 
ing Psi  Deuteron  at  Oregon  Uni- 
versity. The  thirty- five  men  that 
comprise  our  household  at  this  time 
make  up  the  most  homogeneous 
mass  of  humanity  ever  brought  to- 
gether. 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa  has  come  to 
the  front  in  intramural  sports  th;s 
year.  At  this  time  we  have  reached 
the  semi-finals  in  baskeTad.  and 
are  doped  to  win  the  school  title. 
A new  school  scoring  record  was 
set  when  the  Phi  Sig’s  went  to 
town  against  the  Phi  Kappa  Tau, 
the  score  being  70  to  4.  The  team 
consists  of  Morris  Fox  and  Dode 
Phillips,  centers;  Hub  Tuttle,  Jack 
Patterson,  Oliver  Perkins,  Ronny 
Hutchens,  forwards ; Vic  Smith, 
Toad  McIntosh,  Don  La  Branch, 
and  Tom  Massey,  guards. 

The  first  social  function  was  a 
pledge  dinner  given  in  honor  of  the 
new  men.  Four  members,  includ- 
ing Dick  Brandis,  Tom  Massey, 


Louis  Daue,  and  Toad  McIntosh, 
took  over  the  waiters’  duties  which 
pleased  the  pledges. 

The  first  dance  was  unusual  in 
having  “Death”  for  its  theme. 
Everyone  had  an  enjoyable  eve- 
ning. 


Got  the  Glad  Hand 

Theta  Deuteron  takes  this  op- 
portunity to  collectively  thank  sev- 
eral chapters  for  their  treatment  of 
our  delegates  to  the  convention  this 
August.  Three  men  left  here  the 
twenty-fifth  of  July  and  after  ten 
thousand  miles,  full  of  entertain- 
ment, returned  home  September  10. 
During  the  course  of  their  travel, 
these  men  came  to  realize  the  true 
benefits  and  advantages  of  their 
fraternity.  At  Ames,  at  Washing- 
ton, at  Providence,  and  every  chap- 
ter visited,  it  was  made  plain  that 
they  were  welcome. 

We  hope  to  be  in  the  limelight 
from  this  time  forth  and  hope  that 
our  favorable  outlook  is  general 
among  all  Phi  Sig  chapters. 


Minnesota 

Brother  Sandberg:-  President  of 
Pnyx  an  honorary  political  organ- 
ization ; member  for  two  years  on 
the  Inter  fraternity  Council;  Chair- 
man of  Fraternity  Freshman 
Committee. 

Brother  Schrupp Phi  Delta 
Kappa ; College  of  Education  rep- 
resentative on  the  All-U  Council ; 
associate  editor  of  “The  Mentor” ; 
squash  and  tennis ; Phi  Tau  Theta ; 
Alpha  Sigma  Phi. 

Brother  Walker:-  Junior  Basket- 
ball Manager. 

Brother  Kachelmacher :-  Brother 
Tom  Kachelmacher  has  the  dis- 
tinctive honor  of  being  the  highest 
ranking  senior  in  the  law  school  at 
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Minnesota.  During  the  four  years 
he  has  been  in  the  law  school  he 
has  maintained  the  highest  average 
of  his  classes.  He  was  elected  to 
the  editorial  board  of  the  Minne- 
sota Law  Review,  the  journal  of 
the  Minnesota  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion. On  the  bases  of  scholarship 
and  his  work  on  the  board,  he  was 
elected  Senior  Associate  Editor  of 
the  Law  Review  for  the  year  1934- 
1 935- 

In  hand  with  his  scholastic 
achievements,  Brother  Kachel- 
macher  has  been  very  active  in  oth- 
er fields.  As  a member  of  the 
freshmen  tennis  team,  Tom  won 
his  numerals  in  1929.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Minnesota  debating 


team  and  was  named  and  served 
as  manager  of  debate  for  the  year, 
1932-1933.  He  also  was  a member 
of  the  advanced  cadet  corps  and 
for  two  years  served  under  the 
rank  of  Cadet  Major. 

Kachelmacher  was  awarded  the 
honorary  key  of  Delta  Sigma  Psi, 
honorary  foreign  language  frater- 
ity,  and  was  a candidate  for  the 
scholarship  in  foreign  languages 
offered  by  that  fraternity. 

Chapter  Briefs :-  Brother  Albin 
Krezowski  ’29,  and  Anna  May  Mil- 
lard were  married  in  November. 

Brother  Lieutenant  Lyman  C. 
Weaver  ’33,  and  Vera  Aline  Fus- 
sed were  married  at  Fort  Snelling, 
Minnesota  on  Nov.  21. 


Beta  Triton  Pledge  Class 

Dibble  Martin,  Recine,  Clavey 

Soccer:  Krumhide,  Chronister,  Gillespie  Bristol 
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Beta  Triton 

Here  is  the  brief  sketch  of  our 
chapter  activities  for  the  first  part 
of  this  year.  We  pledged  seventeen 
men,  our  best  pledge  class  since 
the  charter  was  granted.  Members 
of  this  pledge  class  earning  fresh- 
man football  numerals  are  William 
Dibble,  a big  powerful  back  who 
was  a big  factor  in  the  frosh  un- 
defeated season ; Warren  Wiltsic,  a 
small  flashy  ball  carrier  with  plen- 
ty of  drive,  and  Winston  Cleavey, 
a hard  working,  fighting  back 
whose  blocking  was  outstanding. 
William  Foley,  all  state  Catholic 
high  basketeer,  crashed  through  in 
dramatics  by  annexing  a part  in 
the  first  Knox  theater  production 
this  year.  Younts,  Lacey,  and  Hay- 
mond  are  on  the  Siwasher  business 
staff  and  Rose  and  Mallot  were 
assistant  football  managers. 

The  chapter  was  re'awarded  the 
scholarship  cup  given  for  the  best 
fraternity  house  index,  and  also 
won  the  cup  given  for  the  best 
homecoming  float.  The  annual 
Klondike,  fall  party,  has  been 
staged  and  was  an  unusually  big 
success. 

William  Racine  played  center  on 
the  varsity  football  team  for  his 
second  year,  and  Bill  was  one  of 
the  few  really  good  men  on  the 
Knox  roster.  Roger  Emmertz  was 
head  football  manager  and  has 
very  efficiently  and  successfully 
held  down  the  chapter  presidency 
this  year.  Carl  Kline  made  Beta 
Beta  Beta  and  the  Knox  Student 
staff.  “Milt”  Ericson,  star  perform- 
er with  last  year’s  frosh  basket- 
ball team  looks  plenty  good  in 
varsity  competition.  “Coke”  Hely- 
son,  popular  blonde  forward  who 
didn’t  make  a regular  berth  last 


year,  is  going  great  this  year  and 
will  probably  be  an  outstanding., 
varsity  basketeer.  Theo  Robertson 
is  assistant  stage  manager  at  the 
Knox  theater,  and  Ted  is  very  tal- 
ented along  this  line,  dramatic  pro- 
duction being  his  hobby.  Bill  Blake 
is  really  doing  a good  job  of  his 
managerical  duties  as  business 
manager  of  the  Siwasher. 

Pi  Chapter 

With  a leg  on  the  scholarship 
trophy  Pi, started  out  with  determ- 
ination to  make  this  a banner  year 
and  won  the  Intra-Mural  Football 
Championship.  Enthusiasm  is  flow- 
ing freely  and  the  house  is 
anxious  to  achieve  the  award  for 
high  standards  of  scholarship  and 
activity. 

Frank  W.  Yager  35,  in  addition 
to  his  duties  as  the  President,  ef- 
fectively coached  the  house  football 
team,  while  William  T.  Lightner 
and  Homer  L.  May  his  class-mates 
did  their  bit  by  playing  on  the 
team. 

Alfred  Hartley  ’36,  despite  a 
torn  stomach  muscle  and  a bad 
knee  represented  the  house  on  the 
E.  I.  A.  A.  Cross  Country  Cham- 
pions, and  is  now  training  for  the 
wrestling  season.  William  G.  Car- 
rington, while  resting  from  last 
spring’s  track  season,  is  playing  the 
role  of  chapter  treasurer.  T.  Eu- 
gene Andes  has  busied  himself  with 
the  activities  of  the  Green  Room 
Club,  the  local  Dramatic  Society. 
Andrew  J.  Davis  finds  his  duties 
as  vice-president  somewhat  excru- 
ciating, but  manages  to  keep  them 
under  control.  John  W.  Beyer,  a 
recent  initiate,  has  trouble  worry- 
ing about  his  mortgage  on  the  col- 
lege but  hasn’t  lost  any  sleep  as 
yet. 
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Pi  Chapter  Notables 

Top  Row:  Don  Fry,  varsity  debating;  Ed  Bowen,  varsity  fencing; 
George  Sparling,  assistant  basketball  manager. 

Front  Row:  Charley  Potts,  associate  manager  golf  manager  Glee  club; 
Fith  Nixon,  president  Kappa  chapter,  president  Pi  Alpha  Xi,  varsity 
cheer  leader;  Wally  Gaylor,  manager  varsity  tennis  team. 
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Brothers  Clyde  Monda,  Warren 
Hartley,  John  Eisle  and  Joseph  B. 
Deisher,  the  last  our  future  Phi 
Bete,  have  kept  themselves  active 
in  chapter  activities  and  also  in 
their  studies.  J.  L.  Jaeger,  follow- 
ing his  father’s  footsteps  on  the 
gridiron,  played  in  several  games 
this  fall  and  did  admirably  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  this  was  his 
second  season  at  the  sport.  Basket- 
ball is  his  strong  fort  and  he’s  all 
set  to  go. 

Winter  sports  find  the  house 
humming  with  activity.  Pledges, 
Oscar  Fodor,  Byron  Fodor,  Paul 
Brubaker,  George  Sharpe,  are  in 
prime  condition  for  the  swimming 
season,  being  watched  by  Brother 
Donald  Chalmers  a Varsity  swim" 
mer.  Pledge  Nagle  is  a promising 
wrestler  and  should  continue, 
where  Brother  William  C.  Diet- 
rich  leaves  go,  to  represent  the 
house.  Pledges  Coffman  and  Ad- 
ams have  just  finished  two  fine 
trails  of  good  football  for  their 
Freshmen  Year.  Both  men  will 
stand  watching  in  the  future. 

Pledges  Rich  and  H.  Byrne, 
Douglas  Darmstaetter,  Roscoe  Hall, 
Richard  Shaw,  Bud  Mearig,  Wayne 
Dillon  have  eaten  their  way  into 
the  collegiate  year  and  are  all  do- 
ing well  on  the  Campus. 


Alabama’s  New  House 

After  considerable  effort  Omi- 
cron  Deuteron  was  successful  in  ob- 
taining a new  chapter  house  on 
the  campus  of  the  University  of 
Alabama.  It  is  a colonial  type  house 
and  capable  of  comfortably  hous- 
ing twenty-six  men. 

This  year  has  presented  one  of 
the  strongest  aggregations  of  inter- 
fraternity athletes  that  this  chapter 


has  ever  had.  We  have  entered  ev- 
ery sport  offered,  and  have  gone 
into  one  of  the  final  rounds  in  all. 
It  has  generally  been  conceded  that 
the  Phi  Sigs  will  retain  the  cham- 


Alabama’s  New  House 


pionship  in  basketball  and  baseball. 
We  are,  at  present,  undefeated  in 
speedball,  the  present  sport. 

Charles  Czermak  is  first  string 
varsity  catcher  on  the  baseball 
team.  Melvin  Beck  and  A1  Attaway 
are  our  varsity  track  representa- 
tives. Beck  holds  second  place  in 
the  conference  high  jump. 

Three  of  OA’s  All-Americans  are 
playing  in  the  All  Stars  Charity 
Game,  “Goofy”  Bowdoin,  Johnny 
Cain,  and  “Tony”  Holm. 

We  pledged  fifteen  men  this 
year;  ten  of  whom  are  freshmen. 
All  seem  to  have  the  Phi  Sig  spirit 
and  no  doubt  will  make  worthy 
brothers. 


Gettysburg 

Campus  honors  continue  to  be 
bestowed  upon  the  members  of  Rho 
Deuteron  Chapter  at  Gettysburg 
College.  Three  men  were  taken  in- 
to the  college  Phi  Beta  Kappa  fra- 
ternity recently  and  all  three  were 
members  of  Rho  Deuteron.  The 
three  who  were  signally  honored 
were : Robert  Runk,  newly  elected 
house  president  who  is  enrolled  in 
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Above:  Smith,  Yevak,  Lamason 
First  Row:  Rink,  Stare,  Woods 
Gettysburg 
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such  activities  as  varsity  debating, 
Der  Deutsche  Verein,  Skeptical 
chemists,  and  associate  editor  of 
The  Gettysburgian,  photographic 
editor  of  the  1935  Spectrum,  a 
member  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  cabinet, 
and  a member  of  Tau  Kappa  Alpha 
and  Eta  Sigma  Phi ; and  Samuel 
Schreckengaust  who  holds  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  one  of  the  three 
German  majors  in  the  upper  three 
classes  at  the  college,  and  is  man- 
againg  editor  of  The  Gettysburgian, 
a varsity  debater,  secretary  of  Der 
Deutsche  Verein  and  Tau  Kappa 
Alpha,  and  was  also  a senior  spon- 
sor for  the  class  of  ’38. 

At  the  annual  Pan-Hellenic,  Rho 
Deuteron  was  awarded  first  place 
in  scholarship  for  the  college  year 
of  1933-34  and  received  the  second 
place  activity  cup,  just  missing  first 
honors  by  the  fraction  of  a point. 

Rho  Deuteron  was  represented 
on  the  gridiron  this  past  Fall  by 
Brother  Bill  Lamason  on  the  var- 
sity eleven  and  by  Pledges  Bob 
Yevak  and  Frank  Smith  on  the 
Freshman  team.  Lamason  and 
Smith  are  linemen  while  Yevak  is 
a back.  Soccer  was  another  fall 
sport  which  attracted  numerous 
brothers.  Chronister,  Gillespie, 
Krumwiede  and  Bristol  participat- 
ed in  varsity  competition. 

Members  of  Rho  Deuteron  hold 
the  four  highest  ofices  on  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  The  Gettysburgian. 
Herbert  Stare  is  editor-in-chief  be- 
sides being  engaged  in  such  activi- 
ties as  the  1935  Spectrum,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  cabinet,  rifle  club,  Blue 
Crocodiles,  Inter-Fraternitv  Coun- 
cil, and  International  Relations 
club.  Samuel  Schreckengaust  is 
managing  editor,  Willliam  Miller, 
news  editor,  and  William  Mcllhen- 
ny,  sports  editor. 


Chi  Chapter 

The  Phi  Sigs  at  Williams  have 
been  tearing  into  athletics  this  year. 
Here  are  pictures  of  some  of  the 
fellows  who  have  been  sucessful  in 


Joe  McMahon,  College  band 
Bob  Fichen,  journalist 
Williams  College 


sports  and  of  various  and  sundry 
things. 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa  just  got  per- 
manent possession  of  the  Inter- 
fraternity baseball  cup  for  winning 
first  place  three  years  in  a row.  As 
for  Inter-fraternity  touch  football, 
the  Phi  Sig  team  took  second  place 
this  year  with  a three  cornered 
group  of  scores  between  the  Alpha 


Sam  Holliday,  Freshman  football 
Jerry  Parker,  Freshman  soccer 
Williams  College 
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Delts  and  the  Commons  Club.  It 
was  a very  close  fight  for  first 
place. 

All  in  all  Chi  is  proud  of  its  fall 
activities  and  is  facing  winter  ath- 
letics with  even  greater  ambitions. 


Rob  Meyers,  Freshman  crosscountry 
Mike  Latvia,  Freshman  football 
Williams  College 


Henry  Crawford  is  captain  of  the 
Williams  wrestling  team  and  about 
half  the  house  is  out  for  the  team. 
The  wrestling  squad  is  composed 
of  one  third  Phi  Sigs.  It  looks  like 
a very  promising  season  for  Chi 
Chapter. 

Alpha  Chapter 

The  following  is  a report  of  the 
activities  of  various  members  of 
Alpha  Chapter  during  the  autumn 
season : 

During  the  past  fall  Alpha  has 
been  well  represented  on  the  var- 
sity athletic  teams  at  Massachu- 
setts State  College. 

The  chapter  is  extremely  fortun- 
ate in  having  among  its  members 
Paul  W.  Schaffner  ’35,  captain  of 
the  1934  football  team.  Brother 
Schaffner  at  a guard  position  play- 
ed an  outstanding  game  through- 
out the  past  season  which  was  very 
successful.  Performing  brilliantly 


on  both  offense  and  defense,  he 
cut  through  opposing  lines  and 
tackled  many  backs  for  heavy  loss- 
es. His  pleasant  disposition  and 
good  sportsmanship  made  him  an 
ideal  leader  for  the  team. 

Pledge  Ralph  Adams  ’36  playing 
end  on  the  varsity  football  team 
excelled  on  the  defense  as  well  as 
being  an  able  pass  receiver.  The 
way  in  which  he  went  down  under 
punts  and  made  the  tackle  more 
often  than  not  came  to  be  a fa- 
miliar sight  to  all  the  followers  of 
the  team. 

Pledge  David  Rossiter  ’37  in  his 
first  season  of  varsity  football  play- 
ed like  a veteran  at  his  center  po- 
sition. An  exceptional  blocker  and 
a steady  player  at  all  times.  “Dave” 
will  be  a great  help  to  the  teams 
in  his  remaining  years  of  varsity 
competition  . 

Alpha  Chapter  was  represented 
on  the  undefeated  cross-country 
team  of  the  past  season  by  Brother 
Gordon  H.  Bishop  ’36.  The  fact 
that  “Bish”  finished  in  scoring  po- 


Ralph  Adams  Capt.  Paul  Schaffner 
Mass.  State 

sition  in  all  the  meets  of  the  un- 
defeated team  is  ample  proof  of 
his  ability  as  a runner. 

Brothers  Robert  H.  Wood  ’35 
and  Robert  P.  Hunter  ’35  were 
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members  of  the  varsity  soccer 
team.  “Red”  Wood  at  fullback, 
playing  his  usual  steady  game 
broke  up  the  attacks  of  opposing 
forwards  time  after  time.  “Bob” 
Hunter,  playing  left  inside,  fin- 
ished in  a tie  for  scoring  honors 
at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Alpha  is  fortunate  scholastically 
as  well  as  athletically  in  having  two 
of  the  newly  elected  members  of 
Phi  Kappa  Phi,  Brothers  William 
A.  Scott  ’35  and  Robert  F.  Libbey 
’35  .Both  should  be  congratulated 
on  the  good  work  which  they  have 
done. 


At  Lehigh 

This  fall  Nu  chapter  has  a num- 
ber of  men  representing  Phi  Sigma 
Kappa  on  the  Lehigh  campus,  both 
in  athletics  and  other  activities. 

Athletics — Brother  Jack  Nilan 
and  Pledge  Brother  Yeager  are 
again  holding  down  positions  on  the 
Brown  and  White  grid  team.  Broth- 
er Nilan  was  switched  to  a guard 
position  for  the  Penn  State  game 
while  Yeager  was  back  at  his  old 
post  at  left  end.  Pledge  Brother 
Gorisse  is  jp laying  guard  on  the 
frosh  football  team  while  Pledge 
Brother  Cartmell  is  assistant  man- 
ager of  the  yearling  squad. 

Pho  Sigma  Kappa  is  well  repre- 
sented on  the  varsity  soccer  team 
this  season.  Brother  Whitney  was 
at  center  half  position  in  both  the 
Army  and  Navy  games.  Brothers 
Bigelow,  Tavormina,  and  Veddcr 
have  all  seen  service  in  the  Brown 
and  White  lineup  this  fall  and 
should  go  a long  way  in  producing 
a winning  team  at  Lehigh.  Pledge 
Brother  Fenstine  is  holding  down  a 
regular  position  on  Tie  first  fresh- 
man soccer  team  ever  to  represent 
Lehigh. 


Brother  Stewey  Clark  is  again 
making  his  heels  fly  on  the  varsity 
cross  country  team.  Brother  Clark 
placed  second  in  the  campus  run 
open  to  all  comers  last  year.  Broth- 
er Wilkens  is  assistant  manager  of 
the  harrier  squad  while  Pledge 
Brother  McMichaels  is  competing 
for  an  assistant  manager  position. 

Brother  Jim  Branegan  was  chosen 
senior  cheer  leader  for  this  year  and 
has  been  doing  a fine  job  pepping 
up  the  crowd  at  rallies  and  games. 

Activities — Brother  Whitney  is 
business  manager  of  the  Burr,  comic 
magazine.  Brothers  Wilkens,  Nilan 
and  Stillwell  have  all  recently  been 
elected  to  the  Burr  board. 

Brother  Julius  is  again  behind 
the  footlights  working  with  Must- 
ard and  Cheese  society. 

Brother  Bailey  has  been  elected 
to  the  sports  staff  of  the  Brown  and 
White,  student  news  publication. 

Brother  Hoffman,  chapter  ath- 
letic director,  has  arranged  an  at- 
tractive intramural  schedule  for  the 
fall  and  winter  season.  Nu  chapter 
is  anxious  to  repeat  again  in  the 
bowling  championships  and  has 
shown  considerable  interest  in  the 
newly  formed  table  tennis  league. 


Ohio  Shows  Big  Gain 

The  Pi  Deuteron  chapter  at  Ohio 
State  University  has  every  right  to 
feel  proud  of  its  splendid  showing 
scholastically  the  last  semester  of 
the  year,  1933-34. 

According  to  the  school  publica- 
tion Phi  Sigma  Kappa  was  19th  out 
of  the  45  fraternities  in  point  of 
scholarship  a year  ago,  but  during 
the  last  semester  rose  to  fourth 
place  with  an  average  of  2.582.  This 
rating  is  far  above  the  all-univer- 
sity standing  and  considerably  above 
the  all-fraternity  average. 
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Castall  Gates  Everett  Bennett  Harbach 

Lambda,  George  Washington 


Larry  Parker 

President,  Lambda  Chapter 

Seldom  has  Lambda  had  a presi- 
dent with  such  splendid  qualities  of 
leadership  as  have 
been  shown  by 
Larry  Parker  dur- 
ing the  first  two 
m o n t hs  of  his 
term. 

Through  h i s 
tactfulness  and 
personality  chap- 
ter unity  and 
spirit  have  been 
brought  to  a new 
Lawrence  Parker  peak  and  1934-35 
promises  to  be  the  best  year  in  the 
history  of  the  chapter. 

Always  living  up  to  his  motto  of 
service  to  others  first,  his  own  com- 
fort last.  Brother  Parker  has  held 
the  offices  of  house-manager,  aud- 
itor, vice-president,  and  pledge- 
master. 


Harold  (Bump)  Hadley 

Harold  (Bump)  Hadley  served 
four  terms  as  president  of  Lambda 
Chapter.  His  leadership  and  en- 
ergy were  among  the  greatest 
factors  in  the  building  up  of  the 
present  chapter.  Consider  several 
of  the  chapter’s  accomplishments 
under  Bump’s  guidance. 

(1)  Pledging  of  47  men  in  Sep- 


tember and  17  in 
March,  after  two 
successful  rush 
periods.  (2)  Initi- 
ating a total  of  26 
new  brothers  in 
one  chapter  year. 
(3)  Lambda 
placed  FIRST  in 
in  t e r - fraternity 
scholarship  com- 
petition. (4)  Cre- 
ation of  a new 
spirit  of  fellowship  and  harmony. 
(5)  Building  up  the  extra-curricu- 
lar activities  interest. 

Jim  Edwards 

Hey  fellows ! Here’s  Brother 
James  (Jimmy)  Edwards  of 
Lambda  Chapter 
at  the  George 
Washington  Uni- 
versity. He’s  been 
here  only  one 
year,  and  just 
take  a look  at  his 
record : 

t.  T r e a s urer 
Student  Council, 
1934-35- 

(2)  Speaker  of 

James  .Edwards  the  Speakers’  Con- 
„ gress,  1934-35- 
3.  General  Chairman,  Co-op  tick- 
et sales  campaign,  which  raised 


Hadley 
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$2, OCX)  to  finance  nine  major  social 
events. 

4.  Member  varsity  debate  squad. 

5.  Member  permanent  committee 
on  student  life. 

6.  Treasurer  Junior  Class,  1933' 

34- 

7.  Secretary  of  Lambda  Chapter 
of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa.  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  his  pledge  class. 

8.  Member  Steel  Gauntlet,  Jun- 
ior Honor  Society ; Pi  Gamma  Mu, 
social  science  scholastic  honor  so- 
ciety. 

While  maintaining  a scholastic 
average  of  3.15,  Jimmy  coached  the 
Phi  Sig  debate  team,  which  brought 
another  inter-fraternity  cup  for 
Lambda  in  the  1934  contest.  He 
has  served  as  sergeant-at-arms  and 
speaker  pro  tern  of  the  Speakers’ 
Congress,  and  he  has  been  a dele- 
gate to  the  inter- fraternity-sorority 
committee  to  award  scholarship  to 
high  school  student. 

Detwiler  of  Lambda 

As  the  exemplification  of  a com- 
bination of  natural  ability,  a genial 
nature,  and  plain 
hard  work,  we 
present  Brother 
Samuel  B.  Det- 
wiler, Jr.,  of  the 
Lambda  Chapter, 
now  a graduate 
student  and  lead- 
er in  the  more 
serious  campus 
activities.  Brother 
Detwiler  began 
Detwiler  his  college  train- 
ing in  1927  when  he  matriculated 
at  George  Washington  university 
as  a part  time  student,  majoring  in 
chemistry. 

He  has  served  as  a member  of 
the  Board  of  Editors  of  the 


Hatchet,  the  university’s  newspa- 
per. He  is  president  and  manag- 
ing director  of  the  Troubadours, 
the  musical  comedy  organization 
of  the  university.  The  president 
of  the  university  appointed  him 
chairman  of  the  Budget  commit" 
tee.  The  following  honorary  fra- 
ternities claim  his  membership : 
Alpha  Eta  Epsilon,  Alpha  Chi  Sig- 
ma, Omicron  Delta  Kappa,  Pi  Del- 
ta Epsilon,  and  Phi  Eta  Sigma. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Student 
Council,  student  director  of  the 
Glee  Club,  and  a charter  member 
of  Steel  Gauntlet. 


George  Washington  Freshman 
Class  Presidency  to  Lambda 

Elected  to  the  presidency  of  the 
George  Washington  University 
Freshman  class. 
Brother  Lewis 
Holmes  Lloyd 
has  attained  a no- 
sition  in  which 
he  can  carry  for- 
ward the  many 
principles  of  stu- 
dent government 
which  he  has  al- 
ready gained  dur- 
ing his  short  but 
brilliant  career  on 

Lloyd  migrated  from  the  state  of 
Washington,  with  his  congressman 
uncle,  in  the  fall  of  1933,  entered 
George  Washington,  pledged  Phi 
Sig  and  was  initiated  in  February, 
1934- 

Ever  since  he  matriculated, 
Lloyd  has  been  active  on  the  cam- 
pus. He  was  elected  to  the  im- 
portant office  of  chief  clerk  of  the 
Speakers’  Congress  soon  after  he 
joined  that  organization. 


Lewis  H.  Lloyd 

the  campus. 
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Six  Out  of  Nineteen 

Lambda  Chapter  is  represented 
by  a membership  of  six  brothers 
in  the  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity chapter  of  Omicron  Delta 
Kappa,  honorary  activities  f rater* 
nity.  We  believe  that  we  may  just- 
ly entertain  a feeling  of  pardon- 
able pride  in  making  this  admis- 
sion, since  the  active  membership 
of  O.  D.  K.  on  our  campus  in- 


cludes a total  of  only  nineteen 
men.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that 
the  remaining  eleven  fraternities 
have  in  all  only  thirteen  brothers 
who  are  so  signally  honored. 
Lambda  representation  in  O.  D.  K. 
includes  the  following  brothers : 
Richard  B.  Castell,  Samuel  Det- 
wiler,  John  Everett,  William  B. 
Hanback,  Frank  Weitzel,  and  W. 
DeWitt  Bennett. 


Freshman  Pledges,  Phi  Chapter 


Hank  Hilles,  Stew  Hammer 
Chi  Chapter 


Borden,  Eckberg,  McKay,  Erickson, 
Carlson,  Worcester  Tech 
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Lambda  Still  At  It 

Lambda  Chapter  is  the  bear  cat  of 


George  Washington. 


It  gets  what 


G.  M.  Pollard 


it  goes  after  and 
keeps  what  it 
wants  to  keep. 

Its  latest  achieve- 
ment is  in  scholar- 
ship, the  record 
II  showing  that  it 
leads  in  the  group 
of  the  Interfrater- 
nity  Council 

Phi  Sigma  Kap- 
pa attained  an  av- 
erage of  2.21  for 
the  year  and  in 
leading  the  groups  on  the  Inter  fra- 
ternity Council  will  receive  the  In- 
terfraternity scholarship  cup,  which 
is  awarded  annually  at  the  Interfra- 
ternity prom.  Acacia’s  average  was 
2.19,  while  S.  A.  E.,  third  of  the 
council  group,  averaged  2.10. 

To  George  M.  Pollard,  Scholar- 
ship Chairman,  goes  the  rprincipal 
credit  for  the  fine  showing.  George 
has  a schedule  all  mapped  out  for 
his  pledges  to  follow,  the  result  be- 
ing that  they  get  in  the  habit  of  ef- 
fective study,  which  makes  it  easier 
to  obtain  satisfactory  grades. 


Lambda  Men  Manage 
G.  W.  Sports 

Lambda  has  all  varsity  man- 
agerships sewed  up  at  George 
Washington,  with 
Brother  Ray 
Combes,  Senior 
Manager  of  Ath- 
letics, John 
Swayze,  Varsity 
Football  Manager, 
and  Russ  Payne 
Varsity  Basketball 
Manager. 


Top  Row:  Fry,  debating;  Bowen, 

ball.  Front  Row:  Potts,  golf;  Nixon, 
fencing;  Sparling,  manager  basket 
chapter  president;  Gaylor,  manager 
tennis,  cheer  leader.  All  Penn  State 


Beck,  Czermak 
Alabama 
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Life  Memberships 

The  following  have  subscribed  to 
life  memberships  since  the  legisla- 
tion pertaining  to  such  was  enacted 
at  the  1934  Convention : 

William  Penn  Brooks 
Frank  E.  Rice 
Don  A.  Hamilton 
Ralph  J.  Watts 
John  A.  Lowe 
Edward  S.  Drake 
Carl  Morrow 
Walter  H.  Conley 
Joseph  H.  Cull 
Paul  H.  Jeserich 
Gilbert  J.  Morgan 
Charles  R.  Huff 
Frank  Smith 
William  F.  Wood 
Earl  F.  Schoening 
John  H.  Marchmont 
Alvin  T.  Burrows 
Joseph  H.  Batt 
Raymond  G.  Lafean 
William  A.  McIntyre 


Kentucky  Strengthens  Activity 
List 

Brother  William  Conley,  who  was 
one  of  the  few  men  to  be  pledged 
to  Omicron  Delta  Kaplpa  in  their 
junior  year,  retired  as  president  of 
that  organization  last  spring,  to  be- 
come a member  of  Lamp  and  Cross, 
senior  men’s  honorary  activity  fra- 
ternity. Bill  has  had  more  honors 
since  his  arrival  in  college  than  can 
be  printed  here  and  has  been  the 
chapter’s  leading  torch  bearer  in 
that  direction. 

Brother  Dudley  Murphy  was  in- 
itiated into  Keys,  honorary  sopho- 
more men’s  fraternity.  Dud  won 
his  numerals  on  the  gridiron,  and 
otherwise  was  outstanding  in  his 
class. 
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Another  signal  honor  came  to  J. 
D.  Wiliams,  Phi  Deuteron  ’27,  who 
this  summer  was  appointed  princi- 
pal of  schools  in  the  model  city  of 
Norris,  a part  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority. 

Good  work  as  principal  of  schools 
in  Danville,  Ky.,  brought  this  honor 
to  Brother  Williams. 


The  Chapter  Hymenal 

Brother  Edwin  Milliken,  Phi 
Deuteron  ’33,  and  Miss  Gertrude 
Williams  were  quietly  married  on 
July  14,  at  the  home  of  the  bride’s 
sister,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Vanhooser  in  Lex- 
ington. Brother  Leland  Mahan 
acted  as  best  man. 

Seaborn  T.  Mosley,  Omicron 
Deuteron  ’34,  and  Miss  Aurelia  Lit- 
tle, daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Little,  on  August  1,  at  Birmingham, 
Alabama.  Brother  Mosely  and  his 
bride  later  visited  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  where  they  represented 
Omicron  Deuteron  at  the  National 
convention.  They  are  at  home  at 
Hargrove  Road,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala- 
bama. 

Rudolph  Anderson,  XA  ’34,  and 
Betty  Schuffert,  Sigma  Kappa, 
were  married  at  Centralia,  Wash- 
ington, September  29,  1934.  They 
are  now  residing  in  Spokane. 


Blessed  in  the  Bond 

Chappie  Burrows  has  joined 
Billy  McIntyre  in  the  exclusive  or- 
der of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  Grand- 
father and  Grandson.  He  became 
eligible  to  this  rare  distinction  the 
first  of  the  year  when  daughter 
Kathryn,  who  accompanied  him  to 
the  San  Francisco  convention  in 
1928,  gave  birth  to  a son,  who  will 
carry  his  father’s  name,  Frederic 
Lee  Kirgis.  The  new  grandfather 
fittingly  celebrated  the  event  by 
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spending  New  Year’s  day  with 
Red  Willmore  in  St.  Louis.  It  is 
a little  early  but  perhaps  Lambda 
chapter  ought  to  get  busy  with  a 
pledge  pin,  as  the  youngster  is  a 
citizen  of  Washington  and  will 
probably  go  to  George  Washing- 
ton as  his  grandpa  did  before  him. 

To  Paul  Charles  Driver,  XA  ’34, 
and  Mrs.  Driver,  now  residing  at 
Naches,  Washington,  a son  was 
born. 

Blessed  in  the  Bond — Donald 
Stewart  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  S. 
Fraser,  O ’28,  October  9,  1934. 

Barbara  Anne  to  Brother  G.  Al- 
vin Waldorf,  Beta  Triton  ’23,  and 
wife,  November  21,  1934. 


The  Chapter  Invisible 
Death  of  Joseph  D.  Sullivan 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Joseph  D. 
Sullivan,  which  occurred  on  No- 
vember 26,  1934,  at  Georgetown 
university  hospital,  Phi  Sigma 
Kappa  loses  one  of  its  most  highly 
regarded  members.  Mr.  Sullivan 
was  a native  of  Washington  and 
was  57  years  of  age.  He  was 
graduated  in  law  from  Georgetown 
University  in  1900,  and  in  1933 
that  institution  conferred  upon  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D. 

He  took  an  advanced  law  course 
at  George  Washington  and  became 
a member  of  Lambda  chapter  in 
1904. 

Mr.  Sullivan  attained  distinction 
at  the  bar  during  his  35  years  of 
practice  and  was  recognized  as  an 
authority  on  real  estate  law.  On 
this  subject  he  wrote  extensively 
and  was  for  years  a member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Law  School  of 
Georgetown  University.  His  un- 
timely death  will  occasion  sadness 


to  a host  of  former  students 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Sullivan  was  a man  of  large 
sympathies  and  actively  identified 
with  many  local  charities.  He  was 
interested  in  civic  affairs  and 
matters  of  public  welfare  engaged 
much  of  his  time.  His  friends 
were  legion  and  he  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  them  for  his  many 
admirable  qualities. 


Philip  Hall  Haskins 

Philip  Hall  Haskins,  Alpha  ’22, 
died  at  Mt.  Airy,  N.  C.,  of  toxemia 
following  an  operation  for  gangre- 
nous Appendix.  Phil  will  long  be 
remembered  for  his  ever  present 
smile,  his  ability  to  make  friends, 
and  his  pleasing  personality ; by 
brothers  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  by 
landscape  associates  in  the  South, 
and  by  friends  in  the  furniture  man- 
ufacturing industry  where  he  finally 
successfully  settled  down. 


Magenta  First  Applied  As  Color 
Name  in  1857 

Magenta,  a purplish-red  hue,  is 
less  than  a hundred  years  old  as  a 
color  name.  In  1857,  the  Italians 
and  Austrians  fought  near  Milan, 
in  the  town  of  Magenta.  Garibal- 
dian  volunteers  are  said  to  have  ap- 
peared wearing  uniforms  of  a 
strange  new  color.  From  that  date 
on,  this  particular  hue  has  been 
known  as  “magenta.” 


The  January  Signet  Is  Delayed 

The  January  Signet  which  should 
have  been  in  the  mails  January  1, 
is  some  three  weeks  late,  due  to 
circumstances  beyond  the  control 
of  those  having  its  production  in 
charge. — Editor  Signet. 
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The  Council 


President — 

Don  A.  Hamilton,  Epsilon  D.  Ti,  331  Burncoat  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


V ice-Presidents— 

Harry  M.  Cregier,  Beta  ’23,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

William  E.  Zimmerman,  Lambda  ’23,  109  E.  Main  St.,  Lansdale,  Pa. 
Charles  R.  Huff,  Lambda  ’26.  907  15th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Frank  Smith,  Alpha  D.  ’22,  210-214  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Urbana,  111. 
William  Wood,  Xi  ’10,  433  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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Director  of  Scholarship — 

Carl  Morrow,  Chi  D.  Fac.,  Washington  State  College,  Pullman,  Wash. 

At  Large — 
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Secretary-Treasurer — 

Ralph  J.  Watts,  Alpha  ’07,  742  E.  John  St.,  Appleton,  Wis. 

Alumni  Secretary — 

Raymond  G.  Lafean,  Mu  ’19,  200  Frick  Building,  P.  O.  Box  1146,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


Chaplain — 

Stewart  W.  Herman,  D.  D.,  Rho  D.  ’99,  121  State  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


The  Court 

Donald  H.  McLean,  Lambda  ’06,  Chancellor,  125  Broad  St.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
Raymond  G.  Lafean,  Mu  T9,  Recorder,  200  Frick  Bldg.,  P.  O.  Box  1146,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Joseph  H.  Batt,  Lambda  T4,  401  Evans  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Alvin  T.  Burrows.  Lambda  ’03.  111  N.  Race  St.,  Urbana,  111. 

Walter  H.  Conley,  Beta  ’91,  c-o  Chase  Nat’l.  Bank,  Park  Ave.  & 65th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

William  A.  McIntyre,  Mu  ’04,  1616  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gilbert  J.  Morgan,  Eta  ’07.  Baltimore  Trust  Bldg.,  10  Light  St.,  Baltimore. 
Charles  H.  Ruedi,  Alpha  D.  ’17,  137  E.  Main  St.,  Decatur,  111. 

George  J.  Vogel,  Gamma  ’91,  Torrington,  Conn. 


Endowment  Fund  Trustees 

Leighton  P.  Stradley,  Mu  ’o6,  Chairman,  1907  Packard  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 
Term  ends  1938. 

Karl  W.  H.  Scholz,  Ti,  Secretary,  Logan  Hall,  U.  of  Pa.,  Philadelphia. 
Term  ends  1940. 

Joseph  H.  Batt,  Lambda  T4,  401  Evans  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Term  ends  1936. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  CHAPTERS 

A — MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  COLLEGE,  AMHERST,  MASS. 

Adviser,  Philip  Smith,  Amherst,  Mass. 

B— UNION,  201  SEWARD  PL.,  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Adviser,  John  A.  Beaumont,  Delmar,  N.  Y. 

T — CORNELL,  702  UNIVERSITY  AVE.,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

Adviser,  Herman  Diederichs,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

A — WEST  VIRGINIA,  672  N.  HIGH  ST.,  MORGANTOWN,  W.  VA. 

Adviser,  D.  C.  Garrison,  229  Wilson  Ave.,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Z— C.  C.  N.  Y..  523  W.  138th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Adviser,  Robert  J.  Delaney,  208  Wyckoff  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

H— MARYLAND.  PRINCETON  AND  DARTMOUTH  STS.,  COLLEGE 
PARK,  MD.  Adviser,  E.  B.  Daniels,  Univ.  of  Md.,  College  Park,  Md. 

1—  STEVENS,  810  HUDSON  ST.,  HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

— Adviser,  Lester  A.  Mersfelder,  33  Cedar  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

K— PENN  STATE,  STATE  COLLEGE,  PA. 

Adviser,  Dr.  J.  Ben  Hill,  State  College,  Pa. 

A— GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  1822  EYE  ST'.,  N.W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Adviser,  Pern  E.  Henninger,  National  Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

M—  PENNSYLVANIA.  3618  LOCUST  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Adviser,  Thomas  S.  Wilson,  4801  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

N— LEHIGH.  4C6  DELAWARE  AVE.,  BETHLEHEM,  Pa. 

Adviser,  Carl  A.  L.  Mitman,  1821  Ferry  St.,  Easton,  Pa. 

H— ST.  LAWRENCE.  78  PARK  ST.,  CANTON,  N.  Y. 

Adviser,  Chas.  E.  Bowers,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

O— M.  I.  T.,  487  COMMONWEALTH  AVE.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Adviser,  Robert  S.  Woodbury,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

n— FRANKLIN  & MARSHALL,  437  W.  JAMES  ST.,  LANCASTER,  PA. 

Adviser,  J.  Shober  Barr,  700  S.  W.  End  Ave.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

2—  ST.  JOHN’S,  CAMPUS,  ANNAPOLIS,  MD. 

T— DARTMOUTH,  HANOVER,  N.  H. 

Adviser,  John  Parker,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Y— BROWN,  4C6  BROOK  ST.,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Adviser,  Joseph  H.  Cull,  270  Blackstone  Blvd.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

<I> — SWARTHMORE,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 

Adviser,  G.  Morton  Daller,  1718  Williams  Way,  Norristown,  Pa. 

X— WILLIAMS,  WILLI AMST'OWN,  MASS. 

Adviser,  Edwin  K.  Bertine,  9 W.  Prospect  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

— UNIVERSITY  PARK,  CHARLOTTESVILLE,  VA.,  P.  O.  BOX  1398, 
UNIV.  VA.  Adviser,  Dr.  D.  C.  Wilson,  U.  of  Va.,  University,  Va. 

Q— CALIFORNIA,  2438  WARRING  ST.,  BERKELEY,  CALIF. 

Adviser,  Franklin  C.  Palm,  2441  Haste  St.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

— ILLINOIS,  1004  S.  SECOND  ST.,  CHAMPAIGN,  ILL. 

Adviser,  C.  A.  Webber,  508  W.  Vermont  St.,  Urbana,  111. 

BA— MINNESOTA,  317  18th  AVE..  S.  E.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Adviser,  Roswell  Rehnke,  639  Plymouth  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

— IOWA  STATE,  142  GRAY  ST.,  AMES,  IOWA. 

Adviser,  E.  F.  Graff,  525  Ash  Ave.,  Ames,  Iowa. 
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Aa— MICHIGAN,  1043  BALDWIN  AVE.,  ANN  ARBOR,  MICH. 

Adviser,  P.  H.  Jeserich,  751  N.  University  Ave.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

EA— W.  p.  i 11  DEAN  ST.,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Adviser,  E.  E.  Royal,  12  Dorothy  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Ha — NEVADA,  737  LAKE  ST'.,  RENO,  NEV. 

Adviser,  T.  L.  Withers,  Box  573,  Reno,  Nev. 

©a — ORE.  AGRI.  COLLEGE,  14th  & JACKSON  STS,  CORVALLIS,  ORE. 

Adviser,  Samuel  H.  Graf,  306  S.  8th  St.,  Corvallis,  Oregon. 

IA— KANSAS  STATE,  1630  HUMBOLDT,  MANHATTAN,  KAN. 

Adviser,  Maurice  C.  Moggie,  Kansas  State  College,  Manhattan,  Kans. 

Ka— GEORGIA  TECH,  768  SPRING  ST.,  N.  W.,  ATLANTA,  GA. 

Adviser,  Henry  M.  Powell,  408  Healy  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

A A — UNIVERSITY  OF  WASH.,  4536  18th  AVE.,  N.  E.,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Adviser,  C.  Marc  Miller,  414  University  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Ma— MONTANA,  1011  GERALD  AVE.,  MISSOULA,  MONT. 

Adviser,  Thos.  C.  Spaulding,  University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  Mont. 

Na— STANFORD  U.,  LOMITA  DR.  & MAYFIELD  AVE.,  STANFORD, 
CALIF.  Adviser,  D.  R.  Nugent,  Menlo  Junior  College,  Menlo,  Calif. 

SA — TENNESSEE,  1816  WEST  CUMBERLAND  AVE.,  KNOXVILLE, 
T'ENN.  Adviser,  T.  N.  Johnston,  226  Keith  Ave.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

0A— ALABAMA,  800  TENTH  ST.,  TUSCALOOSA,  ALA. 

Adviser,  Dr.  S.  V.  McCall,  415  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

nA — OHIO  STATE,  227  FIFTEENTH  AVE.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

Adviser,  Ed.  S.  Drake,  Ohio  Union,  O.  S.  U.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PA— GETTYSBURG,  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 

Adviser,  Wm.  C.  Waltemyer,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

2 A — NEBRASKA,  343  14th  ST.,  LINCOLN,  NEB. 

Adviser,  Gregg  J.  McBride,  1315  K.  St.,  Apt.  4,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

TA— CARNEGIE,  BOX  300,  CARNEGIE  INST.  OF  TECH.,  PITTS- 
BURGH, PA.  Adviser,  H.  E.  Ashworth,  1716  Hays  St.,  Swissdale,  Pa. 

Ya — NORTH  CAROLINA,  CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C. 

Adviser,  Robert  B.  Lawson,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

$A— KENTUCKY,  211  E.  MAXWELL  ST.,  LEXINGTON,  KY. 

Adviser,  A.  L.  Atchison,  Fayette  Bank  Bldg.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

XA— WASHINGTON  STATE,  PULLMAN,  WASH. 

Adviser,  Harr}”  O.  Kent,  319  Symons  Bldg.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

^OREGON,  EUGENE,  ORE. 

Adviser,  Louis  P.  Artau,  Eugene,  Oregon. 

Oa — SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA,  844  W.  ADAMS  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES, 
CALIF.  Adviser,  Henry  Segretti,  340  E.  3rd  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

At — WESLEY  AN,  WESLEY  PL.,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 

Adviser,  Oscar  A.  Nierendorf,  17  Rosedale  St.,  Wetherfield,  Conn. 

Bt — KNOX,  185  SOUTH  ST.,  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS. 

Adviser,  Chas.  J.  Adarnec,  1190  Becker  Ave.,  Galesburg,  Illinois. 

rT_SOUTH  CAROLINA,  BOX  67.  UNI.  OF  S.  CAROLINA,  COLUMBIA, 

S.  C.  Adviser,  J.  E.  Norwood,  615  Pickens  St.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

At — PURDUE,  216  WALDRON  ST.,  W.  LAFAYETTE,  INDv 

Adviser,  Fred  E.  Robbins,  Route  1,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
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ALUMNI  CLUBS 

AMHERST — Secretary,  Philip  H .Smith,  Amherst,  Mass. 

BALTIMORE — Secretary,  Mason  C.  Albrittain,  408  Lexington  Bldg. 

Luncheon,  Thursdays,  Engineers’  Club,  12 130  p.  m. 

BIRMINGHAM^ — Secretary,  Charles  W.  Millican,  Jr.,  216  Woodland  Ave.,  Home- 
wood,  Ala.  Dinner,  first  Wednesday,  Bankhead  hotel. 

BOSTON — Geo.  P.  Rupert,  Jr.,  470  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.  Secretary, 
I.  Chenery  Salmon,  463  Commonwealth  Ave.  Call  Salmon  for  meeting  place. 

CHICAGO — Secretary,  Beverly  B.  Rich,  332  S.  Michigan  Ave. 

Luncheon,  Tuesdays,  Interfraternity  club,  106  S.  Wabash. 

COLUMBUS — Ed.  S.  Drake,  Ohio  Union,  O.  S.  C.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

DETROIT — President,  J.  A.  Barger,  2112  Union  Guardian  Bldg 

Luncheon,  first  Monday,  Harmonie  Society,  267  Grand  River  Ave. 

KNOXVLLE — President,  Thos.  N.  Johnston,  226  Keith  Ave.  Secretary,  Thos.  B. 
Smith,  1907  Lake  St. 

MILWAUKEE— Secretary,  W.  J.  Koehler,  4664  N.  Morris  Blvd. 

MINNESOTA — Secretary,  R.  B.  Rehnke,  4733  Abbott  Ave.,  S.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  Luncheon,  Wednesdays,  Andrews  Hotel. 

NASHVILLE — President,  A.  J.  Smith,  Jr.,  1136  Kirkland  Ave.,  Nashville.  Sec- 
retary, E.  B.  Harvill,  Centerville,  Tenn. 

NEW  YORK— Secretary,  Albert  G Rich,  55  W.  44th  St. 

Dinner,  Tuesdays,  6 p.  m.,  55  W.  44th. 

PHILADELPHIA — President,  G.  Lloyd  Wilson,  474  Gerhard  St.,  Roxborough, 
Phila.  Secretary,  Samuel  K.  Phillips,  Packard  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 

Dinner,  first  Tuesday  at  Mu  chapter  house. 

PITTSBURGH — Secretary,  Wm.  J.  Brisbin,  1920  Newmeyer  St.,  Swissvale,  Pa. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON — President,  John  Janzik,  Embassy  Apts.,  20th  and 
Flanders,  Portland. 

SAN  FRAN  Cl  SO — Secretary,  Robert  R.  Porter,  647  Seventh  Ave.  Luncheon 
first  Wednesdays,  Dick’s  Tavern,  1 Spring  St.,  at  12:15  p.  m. 

SEATTLE — Secretary,  C.  Marc  Miller,  808  American  Bank  Bldg. 

Luncheon,  Fridays  at  12,  College  Club. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA — Secretary,  T.  D.  Calk,  2210  Divine  St.,  Columbus,  S.  C. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA— Harold  Viault,  14442  Valley  Vista  Blvd.,  Van 
Nuys,  Calif. 

Business  meeting,  first  Tuesday,  6:30  p.  m.  University  Club. 

SPOKANE— Secretary,  R.  C.  Long,  No.  E.  1024-38*  St. 

Dinner,  third  Monday,  University  Club  6:15  p.  m.,  lunch  Tuesdays,  Rocka- 
way  Cafe. 

VERMONT— Barre,  Vt. 

WASHINGTON — Secretary,  J.  Harold  Stehman,  420  Lorcum  Lane,  Cherrydale, 
Va. 

WASHINGTON  ETA — Secretary,  J.  Philip  Schaefer,  c-o  Potomac  Elec.  Power 
Co.,  10th  & E Sts.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dinner,  first  Mondays,  Lambda  chapter  house. 

WESTERN  MONTANA — Dean  Thos.  C.  Spaulding,  State  University,  Missoula. 
Mont. 
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ALONE  IN  QUALITY 

The  ancient  jewelry  craftsman,  following  in  the 
steps  of  his  father  and  grandfather  before  him, 
prided  himself  on  his  handiwork  which  stood 
alone  in  its  high  quality  and  fine  craftsmanship. 


Just  as  in  the  manufacture  of  your  own 
fraternity  badge  today,  the  old  craftsman 
was  satisfied  only  with  the  best  mate- 
rials obtainable  and  through  his  years  of 
experience  put  forth  his  skill  to  fashion 
fine  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  into 
jewelry  which  was  truly  beautiful  and 
which  would  be  a worthy  symbol  of  all 
that  is  fine,  permanent,  and  beautiful. 

Balfour  craftsmen  today  create  your  fra- 
ternity badges,  keys,  and  rings,  adding 
those  finishing  touches  by  hand  which 
set  such  jewelry  on  a plane  high  above 


ordinary  insignia  and  personal  accesso- 
ries in  a class  alone  in  quality. 

35  Branch  Offices 
70  Representatives 

1935  BALFOUR  BLUE  BOOK 

The  Smart  Revue  of  Fraternity  Jewelry 


Scotty  Picture  Frame  Page  46 

Zipper  Suede  Bag  Page  43 

Horseshoe  Charm  Page  39 

Hand-hammered  Rings  Page  12 

Clever  Dance  Favors  Page  44 


SEND  FOR  YOUR  COPY  TODAY! 


Sole  Official  Jeweler  to  Phi  Sigma  Kappa 

L.  G. 

BALFOUR 

COMPANY 

Attleboro  Massachusetts 


Known  Wherever  There  Arc  Schools  and  Colleges 
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Published  by  the 

COUNCIL  OF  PHI  SIGMA  KAPPA  FRATERNITY 

FOUR  TIMES  DURING  THE  COLLEGIATE  YEAR 
Publication  Office:  111  N.  Race  Street,  Urbana,  111. 


A.  T.  Burrows,  Editor 
Urbana,  Illinois 
MARCH,  1935 
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Entered  as  second-class  matter  at  the  postoffice  at  Urbana,  111. 


Richard  C.  “Dick"  Harlow,  K.  ’12 


“Dick”  Harlow  Appointed  Head 
Coach  at  Harvard 


PHI  SIG  SHATTERS  60-YEAR  TRADITION 

Paul  J.  Guinther,  Lambda  ’22 

^HpHEY  can  batten  down  the  hatches  at  New  Haven,  trim  sail  at  Old 

-■»  Nassau  and  rig  the  life  lines  at  Hanover.  Dick  Harlow,  who  used 
to  chuck  the  sophomores  down  the  steps  of  Penn  State’s  Old  Main  two 
and  three  at  a time,  is  going  to  Harvard  to  coach  the  football  team.” 
This  was  the  picturesque  and  rugged  comment  of  one  of  the  nation’s 
leading  sports  writers  following  the  announcement  that  Harvard’s  60- 
year-old  graduate  football  coaching  policy  was  abandoned  when  Richard 
C.  (Dick)  Harlow,  Kappa  ’12,  who  learned  his  football  at  Penn  State 
and  taught  it  there  and  at  Colgate  and  Western  Maryland,  was  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  recent  resignation  of  Eddie  Casey,  one 
of  the  Crimson’s  gridiron  immortals.  No  Harvard  man  looked  as 
though  he  might  be  a successful  coach.  So  they  had  to  take  an  outside 
coach,  and  why  not?  A little  “outside”  will  do  Harvard  good  in  places 
other  than  the  football  field. 

“Dick,”  who  is  a native  of  Philadelphia,  received  his  preparatory 
schooling  at  Episcopal  Academy,  and  entered  Pennsylvania  State  College 
as  a freshman  in  the  fall  of  1908.  This  6-foot,  200-pound  lad  was  imme- 
diately spotted  as  the  answer  to  a football  coach’s  prayer;  and  he  won  a 
berth  at  left  tackle  on  the  Freshman  team,  where  he  was  coached  by 
“Ed”  Yeckley,  Kappa  ’06,  captain  of  the  ’05  team,  and  “one  of  the 
greatest  ends  ever  to  play  at  Penn  State.” 

“Dick”  played  at  the  same  position  on  the  Varsity  teams  of  ’09,  To, 
and  ’u.  That  he  was  well-trained  in  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  tradition,  as 
well  as  in  football,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  being 
coached  by  Brother  Yeckley,  his  room-mate  and  greatest  inspiration  was 
“Pete”  Mauthe,  Kappa  ’13,  the  greatest  full-back  in  Penn  State  history, 
All-American  and  captain  of  Penn  State’s  1912  undefeated  and  untied 
team. 

“Dick”  was  appointed  line  coach  at  his  Alma  Mater,  upon  his  gradu- 
ation, with  the  degree  B.S.,  in  1912.  He  served  in  that  capacity  in  1912, 
’13,  and  ’14  and  became  Head  Coach  in  1915.  During  the  Great  War, 
while  stationed  at  Blacksburg,  Va.,  he  coached  the  team  at  V.  P.  I.  Upon 
the  conclusion  of  hostilities,  he  returned  to  his  Alma  Mater  as  line 
coach  for  the  years  1919,  ’20  and  ’21. 

Viewing  a long  and  successful  career  as  player  and  coach,  in  retro- 
spect, the  year  1922  stands  out  as  a milestone  in  “Dick’s”  arduous  climb 
up  the  trail  to  national  prominence ; for,  in  the  fall  of  that  year  he 
became  head  coach  at  Colgate  University.  He  remained  there  until 
1926,  when  he  accepted  appointment  as  head  coach  at  Western  Mary- 
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land,  and  after  nine  years  of  outstanding  success,  he  was  rewarded  with 
the  Harvard  appointment  (one  of  the  major  football  assignments  in 
the  United  States). 

During  his  nine  years  at  Western  Maryland,  Dick’s  teams  played  81 
games — resulting  in  61  victories,  7 ties  and  13  defeats.  Last  year,  1934, 
playing  a schedule  of  9 games,  his  team  won  8 and  one  resulted  in  a tie. 

“Dick”  teaches  sound  football  of  the  Sutherland-Bierman-Yost 
stripe ; seldom  spectactular  yet  with  foundations  so  deeply  rooted  in 
fundamentals  that  passing  storms  leave  it  unshaken.  First  at  State,  later 
at  Colgate  and  in  recent  seasons  at  Western  Maryland,  Harlow  has 
quietly  worked  his  way  to  a position  among  the  first  10  of  his  profession. 
He,  very  modestly,  says  that  he  plans  nothing  sensational  next  fall,  and 
that  there  will  be  no  general  deviation  from  the  coaching  policy  (a  modi- 
fication of  the  “Warner  system”)  followed  at  Western  Maryland.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  Dick  turned  out  winners  at  Penn  State,  Colgate 
and  Western  Maryland  in  two  decades  of  coaching.  Furthermore,  next 
season  he  will  have  excellent  material  for  a tough  schedule,  with  pros- 
pects bright  for  one  of  Harvard’s  best  years  since  the  HaUghton  era, 
followed  by  the  gloomy  days  of  the  Bob  Fisher,  Arnold  Horween  and 
Eddie  Casey  regimes.  He  comes  from  a college  with  an  enrollment  of 
about  500  to  a university  of  some  5,000 — known  as  the  “coaches’  grave- 
yard.” It  is  reasonably  certain  that  Harvard  hearts  yearn  to  beat  Yale, 
mow  down  Princeton  and  annihilate  Dartmouth — in  a refined  way  of 
course.  Something  in  the  neighborhood  of  100  to  o would  come  fairly 
close  to  restoring  a few  debits  which  have  piled  up  in  recent  years.  If 
“Dick”  can  bring  this  about  the  prediction  may  be  ventured  that  he  will 
be  received  in  the  very  best  places  in  the  Back  Bay.  He’s  a solid,  methodi- 
cal chap  who  weaves  the  Warner  system  into  any  garments  that  may  fit 
his  men  ; and  while  he  doesn’t  begrudge  the  boys  any  fun  they  may  get 
out  of  playing,  he  insists  they  play  to  win. 

It  is  more  important  that  he  is  the  sort  of  man  you  would  be  glad  to 
have  coach  your  boy.  When  “Dick”  left  Penn  State  to  go  to  Colgate 
three  members  of  the  Nittany  Lion  squad  packed  up  and  went  along. 
It  engendered  a lot  of  talk  about  “tramp  athletes”  by  those  who  did  not 
know  the  circumstances  and  made  no  effort  to  find  out,  but  actually  the 
whole  thing  was  brought  about  by  the  high  regard  in  which  Harlow  was 
held  by  his  men. 

I have  learned  of  another  interesting  incident,  illustrating  “Dick’s” 
“hold”  on  his  boys : A few  years  ago  an  aged,  wheezing  flivver  rattled 
onto  the  Western  Maryland  Campus,  caked  with  the  gray  dust  of  Ari- 
zona, the  yellow  clay  of  Missouri  and  the  black  mud  of  the  Alleghenies. 
It  bore  California  license  plates  and  a travel-fagged  young  man,  who 
was  anxious  to  know  where  he  could  locate  “Mr.  Dick  Harlow,  the  foot- 
ball coach.” 

“Mr.  Dick  Harlow’s”  house  was  up  the  street  a piece. 

“I’m  a football  player,”  the  young  man  announced  to  Dick. 

“A  friend  of  yours  in  my  home  town  in  California  told  me  to  come 
here  and  go  to  college,  so  here  I am.  Where  can  a fellow  wash  his  hands 
and  face  and  get  something  to  eat?” 
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In  this  way  the  Green  Terrors  acquired  Paul  Bates,  one  of  the  finest 
ends  the  East  has  seen  in  the  last  decade. 

While  Brother  Harlow’s  background  definitely  places  him  in  the 
ranks  of  the  so-called  “career”  coaches  (which  means  a highly  successful 
one)  and  while  his  appointment  to  “the  old  red-brick  university  hard  by 
the  Cambridge  subway  station”  has  stirred  nation-wide  comment  and 
general  approval,  few  people  realize  that  Dick  has  achieved  national 
prominence  in  the  fields  of  ornithology  and  botany,  which  he  entered 
after  gaining  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  from  Penn  State  in  1913. 
He  is  big,  gruff  and  owns  a booming  laugh  that  is  infectious.  He  will 
take  with  him  to  Cambridge  a collection  of  birds’  eggs  which  is  con- 
sidered as  complete  as  any  in  the  world.  That  is  his  hobby,  which  has 
taken  him  on  journeys  way  up  past  the  Arctic  Circle.  Several  times  he 
has  been  commissioned  by  the  government  to  roam  forest  and  field  in 
search  of  some  rare  egg  Washington  needs,  as  though  there  aren’t  enough 
eggs  in  Washington  as  it  is ! 

Thus,  with  his  birds,  his  “bag  and  baggage”  and  his  family  (he  has  a 
wife  and  a 17-year-old  daughter,  Jean,  who  is  a student  at  Westminster, 
Md,).  Dick  is  going  to  Harvard  as  head  football  coach.  His  many 
friends  and  a host  of  fraternity  brothers  wish  him  the  best  of  success  in 
his  new  position.  It’s  been  a long  trail  that  Brother  Richard  has  traveled 
to  land  East  of  the  Hudson ; but  persistence  wins,  and  Dick  has  it.  He  is 
a fighter  and  loves  a contest.  A Phi  Sig  leads  the  Crimson  to  battle ! 

Legacies 

EARLY  50  per  cent  of  the  active  chapters  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa 
report  members  or  pledges  who  are  either  sons  or  brothers  of  other 
members  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa.  The  number  of  such  members  ranges 
from  one  to  seven.  The  total  number  of  such  active  members  or  pledges 
now  affiliated  with  our  chapters  is  76.  The  list  reported  to  date  is  as 
follows : 

ALPHA  CHAPTER: 

Freeman  Frost  (pledge),  brother  of  Edmund  L.  Frost,  Alpha,  and  son  of 
Harold  L.  Frost,  Alpha 

Edward  Higgins  (pledge),  son  of  Edward  W.  Higgins,  Alpha 
Donald  Jackson  (pledge),  son  of  Raymond  H.  Jackson,  Alpha 
Spofford  Whitaker,  son  of  Chester  L.  Whitaker,  Alpha 
A.  F.  Burgess,  Jr.,  son  of  A.  F.  Burgess,  Sr.,  Alpha,  and  brother  of  E.  D. 
Burgess,  Alpha. 

Kenneth  E.  Gillett,  son  of  Kenneth  E.  Gillett,  Alpha 
Robert  F.  Libbey,  brother  of  Wm.  E.  Libbey,  Alpha 
John  Rice,  Jr.  (pledge),  son  of  John  Rice,  Sr.,  Xi 

DELTA  CHAPTER  : 

Dewitt  White,  son  of  Bennett  S.  White,  Delta 

Grover  F.  Hedges,  Jr.,  son  of  Grover  F.  Hedges,  Sr.,  Delta 

George  Vandale,  son  of  Fred  E.  Vandale,  Delta 

John  Morris,  son  of  Russell  Love  Morris,  Delta 

John  Condry,  brother  of  Mark  B.  Condry.  Delta 

Wm.  H.  Hazlitt,  brother  of  Jack  Hazlitt,  Delta 

George  M.  M.  Ragland,  brother  of  Ned  Ragland,  Delta 
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ETA  CHAPTER: 

Milo  Sonen,  brother  of  Robert  W.  Sonen,  Eta 

Wm.  Eugene  Bounds,  brother  of  James  H.  Bounds,  Jr.,  Eta 

Wm.  O.  Buckingham,  brother  of  Hugh  W.  Buckingham,  Eta 

George  D.  Garber,  brother  of  Glen  0.  Garber,  Jr..  Eta 

Wm.  J.  McWilliams  (pledge),  brother  of  John  H.  McWilliams,  Eta 

KAPPA  CHAPTER: 

Oswald  Mattacotti  (pledge),  brother  of  V.  G.  Mattacotti,  Alpha  Triton 
James  W.  Lucas,  brother  of  G.  N.  Lucas  and  W.  C.  Lucas,  Rho  Deuteron 
Frank  L.  Herr,  brother  of  C.  R.  Herr,  Pi 

Sedgewick  R.  Bennett,  brother  of  Daniel  Bennett,  Rho  Deuteron 
Donald  S.  Frey,  brother  of  E.  S.  Frey,  Rho  Deuteron 
Daniel  S.  Jaquette,  brother  of  W.  A.  Jaquette,  Jr.,  Phi 
Everett  F.  Quackenbush,  son  of  E.  A.  Quackenbush,  Xi 


Jerome  Watts,  Pledge  Delta  Deuteron  Gordon  S.  Watts,  Phi 

Ralph  J.  Watts,  Alpha 


MU  CHAPTER : 

Randolph  Seguine  (pledge),  son  of  William  Seguine,  Nu 
John  T.  Connor,  brother  of  Frank  Conner,  Sigma 

NU  CHAPTER: 

Robert  Louis  Bailey,  brother  of  Albert  Tanner  Bailey,  Nu 
TAU  CHAPTER: 

J.  Ritchie  Kinney,  Jr.,  son  of  J.  Ritchie  Kinney,  Sr.,  Tau 
Gordon  S.  Ley,  brother  of  Douglas  and  Robert  Ley,  Tau 
Francis  Evans,  brother  of  Charles  H.  Evans,  Tau 
Daniel  J.  Kerwin,  Jr.,  brother  of  Martin  M.  Kerwin,  Tau 

PHI  CHAPTER: 

Gordon  Watts,  son  of  Ralph  J.  Watts,  Alpha 
Samuel  Butler,  son  of  Frank  Butler,  Phi 
ALPHA  DEUTERON  CHAPTER : 

Harry  Weber  McCulloch,  Jr.,  son  of  Harry  Weber  McCulloch,  Sr.,  Alpha 
Deuteron 
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Hamilton  Hall,  son  of  Melville  B.  Hall,  Omicron 

Robert  Leas  (pledge),  son  of  Frank  Leas,  Alpha  Deuteron 

Gene  Hildeman  (pledge),  brother  of  Wm.  R.  Hildeman,  Jr.,  Alpha  Deuteron 

Manford  Finch  (pledge),  brother  of  Paul  and  Robert  Finch,  Alpha  Deuteron 

BETA  DEUTERON  CHAPTER : 

Dominic  Krezowski,  brother  of  Albin  Krezowski,  Beta  Deuteron 
Howard  Ebert  (pledge),  brother  of  Clayton  Ebert,  Beta  Deuteron 
Jule  Gustafson  (pledge),  brother  of  Wm.  Gustafson,  Beta  Deuteron 
Gordon  Walker  (pledge),  brother  of  Charles  Walker,  Beta  Deuteron 

GAMMA  DEUTERON  CHAPTER : 

John  Miller  (pledge),  son  of  P.  E.  Miller,  Gamma  Deuteron 
Wilbur  Callison,  brother  of  Lloyd  Callison,  Gamma  Deuteron 
E.  D.  Michael  (pledge),  brother  of  G.  W.  Michael,  Gamma  Deuteron 

DELTA  DEUTERON  CHAPTER : 

Jerome  Watts  (pledge),  son  of  Ralph  J.  Watts,  Alpha 
William  Kelly,  brother  of  J.  Noud  Kelly,  Delta  Deuteron 
Robert  J.  Gingrich,  brother  of  Arnold  Gingrich,  Delta  Deuteron 
James  A.  Park,  Jr.,  brother  of  A.  Colton  Park,  Delta  Deuteron 
Guy  M.  Whipple,  brother  of  R.  R.  Whipple,  Delta  Deuteron 

EPSILON  DEUTERON  CHAPTER: 

Herbert  V.  Leckie,  Jr.,  son  of  Herbert  V.  Leckie,  Sr.,  Epsilon  Deuteron 
Richard  W.  Leckie,  son  of  Herbert  V.  Leckie,  Sr.,  Epsilon  Deuteron 
Charles  S.  Smith,  brother  of  Parker  Smith,  Epsilon  Deuteron 

IOTA  DEUTERON  CHAPTER: 

Wayne  D.  Shier,  brother  of  G.  R.  Shier,  Iota  Deuteron 
KAPPA  DEUTERON  CHAPTER : 

Davis  Langford  (pledge),  brother  of  Herbert  Langford,  Kappa  Deuteron 
T.  D.  Dabney  (pledge),  brother  of  Jeff  Dabney,  Kappa  Deuteron 
Henry  Dolive,  brother  of  Bill  Dolive,  Kappa  Deuteron 

LAMBDA  DEUTERON  CHAPTER : 

Russell  Hewitt,  brother  of  Mitchell  Hewitt,  Lambda  Deuteron 
NU  DEUTERON  CHAPTER : 

C.  H.  Griffin,  Jr.,  son  of  C.  H.  Griffin,  Sr.,  Alpha 
XI  DEUTERON  CHAPTER: 

James  Long  (pledge),  brother  of  John  R.  Long,  Xi  Deuteron 
Marvin  Keller,  brother  of  Tillman  J.  Keller,  Xi  Deuteron 
Charles  Johnston  (pledge),  brother  of  Thos.  N.  Johnston,  Xi  Deuteron 
RHO  DEUTERON  CHAPTER: 

George  W.  Hill,  Jr.,  son  of  George  W.  Hill,  Sr..  Rho  Deuteron 
Frederick  S.  Gillespie,  brother  of  J.  Armand  Gillespie  and  J.  Lawrence 
Gillespie,  Rho  Deuteron 

Wm.  B.  Bristol,  brother  of  James  E.  Bristol,  Rho  Deuteron 
Herbert  S.  Stare,  brother  of  Edward  W.  Stare,  Rho  Deuteron 
Wm.  V.  Snyder,  brother  of  Luther  H.  Snyder 
Henry  W.  Snyder,  brother  of  Luther  H.  Snyder 
Harold  L.  Heiges,  brother  of  Donald  R.  Heiges 
SIGMA  DEUTERON  CHAPTER : 

William  Kralik,  brother  of  Leon  Wondra,  Sigma  Deuteron 
Everett  Chittenden,  brother  of  Emsley  Chittenden,  Sigma  Deuteron 
ALPHA  TRITON  CHAPTER: 

George  A.  Wray,  brother  of  Stephen  Wray,  Jr.,  Alpha  Triton 
BETA  TRITON  CHAPTER : 

Walter  Rose,  brother  of  Richard  and  James  Rose,  Beta  Triton 
William  Hinckley,  brother  of  Charles  Hinckley,  Beta  Triton 


A Freshman  Views  His 
Fraternity 

By  Gearon  Kimball  ’38 
(From  Beta  Rays) 

DEFORE  coming  to  college  I possessed  a decided  distaste  for  frater- 

nities,  and  the  individuals  who  composed  these  various  societies. 
This  aversion  infected  my  mind  to  such  an  extent  that  my  last  thought  in 
the  world  was  joining  a fraternity.  In  preparatory  schools,  through 
debates,  open  forums  and  informal  talks  by  teachers,  life  in  a fraternity 
house  was  described  as  wild,  careless,  and  disgustful.  These  ideas, 
gathered  with  no  authority  or  perhaps  pertaining  to  one  particular 
society,  were  as  contagious  as  every  malicious  rumor  proves  to  be. 

My  impression  of  fraternities  was  sharply  altered  when  I met  a 
representative  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  late  in  the  summer.  He  was  a youth 
with  whom  I had  previously  been  acquainted  and  liked  both  for  his 
personality  and  character.  If  I anticipated  any  change  in  his  person 
because  he  had  entered  into  what  I considered  a society  as  worthless  as 
a branch  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  I was  decidedly  disappointed.  Instead 
of  showing  any  trace  of  degradation,  this  young  fellow  stamped  in  my 
memory  the  excellence  of  his  manners,  the  fitness  of  his  speech,  and  the 
fascination  of  his  personality.  Before  he  had  uttered  a word  about  his 
society,  I modified  my  sentiment  toward  fraternities,  and  decided  that 
one  of  them,  at  least,  was  an  exception  to  the  general  classification  I had 
been  led  to  accept. 

I listened  attentively  as  he  described  his  fraternity,  and  learned  about 
several  impressive  features  of  the  organization  that  its  critics  were  care- 
ful to  conceal.  When  he  invited  me  to  visit  Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  and  to 
stay  there  for  a few  days,  I was  delighted.  I awaited  the  opportunity 
to  see  for  myself  the  living  in  a fraternity.  I was  anxious  to  meet  the 
fellows  who  guided  the  activities  of  the  house.  As  vacation  faded,  and 
the  opening  of  college  was  only  a few  hours  away,  I thought  more  of 
viewing  a fraternity  from  the  inside  than  I did  of  anything  else.  Directly 
after  enrollment  I went  for  lunch  at  one  of  the  houses  of  the  campus. 
An  hour  later  I entered  for  the  first  time  the  fraternity  that  I hope  to 
approach  as  joyfully  and  hopefully  many  times  in  the  future.  It  was,  of 
course,  Phi  Sigma  Kappa. 

My  first  remembrance  of  my  fraternity  is  firmly  impressed  in  my 
mind.  It  is  something  I will  never  lose — the  enthusiastic  manner  in 
which  a fellow  greeted  the  return  of  his  friend,  the  cheerful  salute  given 
to  the  puzzled  newcomer,  the  air  of  happiness  and  mutual  comradeship 
that  spread  through  the  entire  house — it  is  the  most  stimulating  feature 
of  my  college  life  up  to  this  time.  It  did  not  take  long  for  me  to  decide 
that  this  fraternity — Phi  Sigma  Kappa — was  the  one  I wanted  to  join. 
The  house  I entered  a short  time  before  disappeared  from  my  mind ; 
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the  few  hours  I visited  after  left  no  marks  that  the  finer  qualities  of  Phi 
Sigma  Kappa  have  not  erased. 

After  four  or  five  days  spent  to  a large  degree  in  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  young  men  in  the  fraternity,  and  with  the  customs  and  ambi- 
tions of  the  Chapter,  I was  extended  an  invitation  to  join  this  enduring 
society.  It  is  not  easy  to  destroy  a first  impression,  especially  when 
there  is  no  reason  for  its  extermination.  My  initial  impression  was  so 
pleasing  to  me  that  I accepted  without  delay.  I still  can  picture  the 
moment  when  the  president  of  the  society  fastened  on  my  coat  the  pledge 
pin  and  shook  my  hand.  It  marked  the  beginning  of  my  term  as  a pledge 
to  Phi  Sigma  Kappa — a term  that  has  not  yet  ended,  and  one  that  has 
been  full  of  harmony  for  me,  and  devoid  of  a single  unpleasant  hap- 
pening. 

Several  things,  good  and  not  quite  as  good,  have  touched  me  as  well 
as  other  pledges  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa.  The  older  fellows  of  the  house 
are  young  men  who  have  learned  something  thousands  of  youths  unfor- 
tunately lack;  that  is  the  knowledge  of  the  time  for  seriousness  and  the 
time  for  play.  Too  much  of  either  one  destroys  the  desirable  proportion 
between  a healthy  body  and  an  adept  mind.  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  has  cap- 
tured cups  denoting  brilliance  in  scholarship  and  efficiency  in  athletics. 
It  has  over-emphasized  neither  one.  The  members  of  the  fraternity  are 
well  above  the  average  in  scholastic  records  of  the  college.  On  the  foot- 
ball field,  basketball  court,  or  baseball  diamond,  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  can 
be  counted  on  to  give  all  its  rivals  a real  struggle  in  competition  between 
the  fraternities.  This  is  one  favorable  impression  I have  received  as  a 
pledge.  Another,  perhaps  even  more  important  to  me,  is  the  fact  that 
members  of  the  fraternity  do  not  delight  in  the  punishment  of  pledges. 
By  punishment  I mean  the  practice  of  having  them  engage  in  useless 
work,  and  learn  pieces  and  articles  that  have  no  meaning.  This  is  surely 
a waste  of  time  and  energy  only.  One  house  forces  the  pledges  to  wax 
the  fldors  at  5 o’clock  in  the  morning  the  day  a dance  is  held.  This  clearly 
shows  a lack  of  sense  on  the  part  of  young  men  who  are  mature  enough 
to  be  forming  devices  for  the  benefit  of  human  welfare,  rather  than 
planning  hardships  for  future  members  of  their  organization. 

As  a pledge  I do  not  feel  it  my  right  to  criticize  my  fraternity,  but  I 
do  think  that  a closer  relationship  and  an  improved  understanding  of 
one  another  would  come  about  if  every  one  participated  in  the  athletic 
games,  dances,  smokers,  and  other  functions.  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  could 
improve  its  already  splendid  position  among  fraternities  at  Union  by 
having  everybody  play  on  the  fraternity  teams,  and  have  every  member 
come  to  its  social  functions.  Two  or  three  nights  a month  set  aside 
for  an  informal  gathering  of  all  undergraduate  members  with  short 
talks,  card  playing  and  other  diversions  would  have  no  effect  other  than 
improvement  of  the  fraternity.  The  fire  of  brotherhood  burns  brightly 
at  Phi  Sigma  Kappa.  It  is  the  hope  of  every  one  that  it  will  not  be 
quenched  to  any  degree  by  the  waters  of  misunderstanding.  To  prevent 
this,  and  to  insure  a continual  resplendent  flame,  I have  merely  mentioned 
a couple  of  suggestions.  As  a freshman  at  Union  who  is  just  making 
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the  full  acquaintance  of  his  college,  and  as  a pledge  to  Phi  Sigma  Kappa 
who  is  every  day  gathering  more  respect  for  his  fraternity,  it  is  my  wish 
that  four  years  from  now,  when  present  members  have  left  the  house  to 
new  hands,  it  will  remain  as  potent  as  it  is  today,  and  as  cherished  by 
its  members. 


What  Fraternity  Offers 

\V7 E ARE  indebted  to  Editor  Anderson  of  the  Sigma  Phi  Sigma 

W Monad  for  the  following  answers  to  the  question,  “What  does 

fraternity  offer?” 

1.  Organized  home  life  at  reasonable  cost. 

2.  Responsible  group  instead  of  rooming  house. 

3.  Parental  restrictions  and  home  ties  replaced  by  rules  and  life  of 
group. 

4.  Keeps  boys  from  being  lost  in  the  shuffle  and  gets  them  started  more 
quickly. 

5.  Members  personally  interested  in  each  other  and  the  well  being  of 
the  organization. 

6.  Place  to  return  after  graduation  and  meet  old  friends. 

7.  Companions  from  different  social  and  economic  environment. 

8.  Broadens  a man’s  life  through  contact  with  many  personalities  and 
interests. 

9.  City  and  country  merge. 

10.  Teaches  tolerance — moulds  character. 

To  these,  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  following  should  be  added: 

11.  Offers  the  opportunity  for  an  individual  to  demonstrate  to  himself 
that  he  has  ability  to  lead. 

12.  Teaches  the  member  that  the  world  contains  many  different  kinds 
of  personalities  and  prepares  him  to  deal  with  them. 

13.  Enables  a man  to  convince  himself  that  only  hard  work  and  effort 
will  overcome  handicaps. 

14.  Gives  him  first  opportunity  to  assume  real  responsibility. 

15.  Brings  out  man’s  most  valuable  asset — loyalty. 


Costs  of  Fraternity  Rushing, 

By  David  M.  Larrabee 
Assistant  Dean,  University  of  Illinois 

RUSHING  expenses  vary  from  university  to  university,  and  also 
differ  greatly  among  fraternities  on  the  same  campus.  There  has 
been  much  comment  on  the  amount  of  money  spent  by  fraternities  for 
rushing  expenses,  and  since  no  accurate  figures  were  available  for  the 
houses  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  it  was  decided  to  make  a survey  of 
rushing  expenses  among  the  62  fraternities  during  the  past  fall  rushing 
season.  The  results  of  this  investigation  are  shown  below. 

Some  explanation  of  what  is  meant  by  “cost  of  pledging”  should  be 
given.  A fraternity  may  rush  a hundred  men,  spending  $100,  but  if  only 
10  are  pledged,  the  total  rushing  costs  have  been  distributed  among 
these  10,  for  in  the  past  analysis,  the  house  spent  $100  to  get  10  men.  In 
this  case  then,  $10  would  be  the  pledging  cost  per  man  whereas  the 
average  rushing  costs  are  considerably  less,  being  $1  per  man. 

The  62  fraternities  rushed  2,249  men,  but  inasmuch  as  there  was 
an  overlapping  due  to  the  fact  that  several  houses  rushed  the  same  men, 
all  fraternities  filed  date  cards  for  5,146,  or  each  house  rushed  an  aver- 
age of  83  men.  The  largest  number  rushed  by  any  one  house  was  204. 
The  amounts  spent  by  the  fraternities  on  the  rushees  varied  from  $.73  to 
$6,  an  average  figure  for  the  40  fraternities  submitting  expense  accounts 
being  $2.30  per  man.  This  is  a bit  higher  than  was  actually  the  case,  due 
to  the  fact  that  this  figure  itself  is  based  upon  average  rather  than  upon 
actual  costs.  Sixteen  of  the  40  fraternities  spent  more  than  $2  per  man — 
the  remaining  24  spent  less  than  that  amount.  All  fraternities  spent  an 
estimated  total  of  $10,089.26  in  rushing  2,249  men>  or  $4.48  per  man. 

Inasmuch  as  only  40  fraternities  submitted  their  expenses,  the  final 
figures  are  not  as  representative  as  might  be  hoped.  However,  the  40 
houses  turned  in  accounts  aggregating  $6,509.57,  or  an  average  of 
$126.73.  The  actual  costs  per  house  varied  from  $24  to  $435,  which 
represented  summer  expenses,  including  entertainment,  traveling  ex- 
penses of  the  men  making  interviews,  smokers,  postage  charges,  and 
the  official  fall  rushing  season  costs  of  entertainment  and  meals  for 
rushees,  and  phone  calls,  as  well  as  gas  and  oil  consumed  on  short  trips. 
The  figures  are  as  complete  as  possible,  including  all  money  paid  out  by 
individuals  themselves  as  well  as  by  the  fraternities.  The  only  figure 
not  included  is  that  representing  salaries  of  the  fraternity  men  who  gave 
up  their  jobs  a week  early  in  order  to  carry  on  the  rushing  program  at 
Urbana-Champaign. 

Of  the  847  men  pledged  by  the  end  of  the  official  rushing  period,  592 
were  in  the  groups  submitting  expense  accounts.  If  then,  the  total  cost 
($6,509.57)  of  pledging  these  men  is  split  among  the  592  pledges  gained 
as  a result  of  this  expenditure,  an  average  figure  for  the  “cost  of  a 
pledge”  was  $11.  The  actual  cost  varied  greatly  among  the  houses,  rang- 
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ing  from  $2.33  to  $28.57  per  pledge.  Twelve  men  were  pledged  by  the 
former  house,  only  seven  by  the  latter,  but  no  generalizations  could  be 
drawn  from  these  figures. 

If  the  average  expenses  ($162.73)  of  the  40  fraternities  submitting 
expenses  may  be  taken  as  a representative  figure  for  the  62  fraternities 
on  the  campus,  an  estimated  total  amount  spent  for  rushing  is  $10,089.26. 
Two  additional  methods  for  computing  the  average  cost  of  rushing  per 
house  have  been  used : 225  men  were  pledged  by  fraternities  not  turning 
in  their  expenses.  If  $11  may  be  considered  a representative  cost  per 
man  for  all  houses  on  the  campus,  the  cost  of  pledging  these  255  might 
be  estimated  at  $2,805,  making  an  estimated  total  of  $9,314.57,  or  an 
average  cost  per  house  at  $150.24.  The  62  fraternities  pledged  847  men, 
or  an  average  of  approximately  14  men  per  house.  At  $11  per  man, 
another  average  figure  of  $154  is  obtained. 

Since  there  is  so  much  variation  in  costs  among  the  fraternities,  and 
the  expense  accounts  of  22  fraternities  were  not  submitted,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  which  of  these  three  sets  of  figures — $162.73,  $150.24,  and 
$154 — more  nearly  approaches  a representative  average  cost  of  rushing 
per  house,  but  it  is  believed  that  $155  is  approximately  correct. 

The  greatest  number  of  men  pledged  by  any  fraternity  during  rush 
week  was  30.  Nineteen  houses  pledged  20  per  cent  or  higher  of  the  men 
rushed  by  those  houses,  whereas  41  houses  pledged  less  than  that  percent- 
age. Estimates  for  two  fraternities  were  incomplete,  so  have  not  been  used. 
An  average  figure  for  successful  rushing  was  20  per  cent,  that  is,  approxi- 
mately 20  per  cent  of  the  men  rushed  were  pledged. 

This  might  be  taken  to  indicate  that  those  fraternities  spending  much 
more  than  $11  per  pledge,  and  those  pledging  less  than  20  per  cent  of  their 
rushees,  are  in  need  of  assistance  in  planning  their  rushing  program. 
Somewhere  along  the  line  there  is  inefficiency  which  might  well  be  studied 
and  eliminated  for  the  financial  improvement  of  the  fraternities  concerned. 
— B auto’s  Greek  Exchange. 


College  Costs 

A DARTMOUTH  freshman  who  steps  off  the  train  at  Hanover,  N.  H., 
next  September  with  resources  of  less  than  $1,050  for  the  nine  months 
following  will  soon  find  himself  a victim  of  acute  financial  anxiety.  He  will 
need  that  sum  to  pay  his  tuition,  his  room  and  board  and  incidentals  and 
there  will  not  be  a cent  left  for  clothing,  travel  or  amusement.  If  he  plans 
to  join  a fraternity  he  will  have  to  scrape  up  an  additional  $100  or  $150. 
And  if  he  is  going  to  live  like  his  other  classmates  at  Dartmouth,  he  will 
find  by  next  June  that  his  outlay  has  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,700 — 
highest  in  the  land. 

Such  were  some  of  the  facts  contained  in  a pamphlet  prepared  by 
Walter  J.  Greenleaf,  specialist  in  Higher  Education,  issued  recently  by 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education.  Specialist  Greenleaf  had  queried 
every  one  of  the  1,462  United  States  colleges  and  universities  on  freshman 
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costs,  including  all  kinds  of  fees,  books,  supplies,  laundry,  and  had  compiled 
the  results  as  “The  Cost  of  Going  to  College.”  Among  other  things  he 
found  that : 

This  year  freshmen  will  pay  an  average  of  $630  for  nine  months’ 
instruction. 

Most  expensive  men’s  college  is  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
where  the  minimum  cost  is  $1,080. 

At  Yale,  a penny-pinching  freshman  can  squeeze  by,  by  paying  $450 
for  tuition,  $10  for  fees,  $75  for  room,  $265  for  board,  $250  for  incidentals 
— a total  of  $1,050 — but  most  of  his  classmates  will  be  spending  $1,300  or 
more. 

Harvard  is  cheaper  than  Yale.  There  a freshman  can  skimp  through 
on  $990  minimum. 

Princeton  is  cheaper  than  Harvard — $933. 

Most  expensive  women’s  college  is  Vassar,  where  no  girl  can  get  through 
on  less  than  $1,350. 

Any  competent  hillbilly  who  can  raise  $172  and  railroad  fare  may 
matriculate  at  Berea  College  in  the  Kentucky  mountains,  where  work  for 
all  helps  keep  expenses  down.  But  the  average  Berea  freshman  spends  $202. 

Residents  of  New  York  may  go  to  C.C.N.Y.  and  Brooklyn  and  Hunter 
Colleges,  where  tuition  costs  nothing  and  all  fees  amount  to  $1. — The  Tekc. 


Planned  Recovery  a Myth 

XTATIONAL  recovery  cannot  be  realized  through  the  “planned  recovery” 
L ' now  being  essayed.  The  only  thing  we  are  obtaining  under  NRA  is  a 
“hypodermic  recovery”  which  if  carried  to  its  logical  conclusions,  would 
result  in  a situation  similar  to  that  of  Germany  in  1923,  “when  pockets 
bulged  with  money  and  people  starved.” 

This  analysis  was  offered  by  Dr.  Karl  Scholz,  Mu  Ti,  professor  of 
economics  at  the  Wharton  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

“Planned  recovery,”  he  said,  “is  along  with  many  other  popularly 
conceived  ideas  of  economics,  a myth,  just  as  is  overproduction.  Planned 
recovery  which  began  in  August  of  1933  has  resulted  in  hypodermic 
recovery.  Payrolls  are  higher  and  employment  has  gained  but  comparing 
the  1933  general  business  index  of  83.5  with  that  of  August,  1934 — which 
is  71.3 — the  conclusion  would  seem  obvious. 

“A  pay-as-you-go  system  is  needed  whereby  production  would  speed 
up  and  labor,  through  wages,  would  place  sound  money  in  circulation. 

“The  time  has  come  that  we  should  demand  of  our  Government  a 
systematic  recovery  program  of  production  recovery — banish  the  artificial 
demands  that  are  created  by  the  curtailing  of  production  and  the  subsidiz- 
ing of  industry  and  enterprise  where  it  has  been  required. 

“In  short,  we  must  stop  buying  with  debt  and  thereby  creating  new 
debt.  I have  never  heard  yet  of  anyone  borrowing  his  way  out  of  debt.” 


Enricking,  Character  Through 
Education 

IF  YOU  were  to  ask  me  “Where  was  Italy  six  centuries  ago?”  I would 
answer,  “Under  the  hood  of  Dante.”  Dante  was  the  condensed  life  of 
Italy.  Whatever  there  was  to  learn,  he  learned.  Whatever  there  was  to 
feel,  he  felt.  Whatever  there  was  to  do  for  the  uplift  of  his  native  land,  he 
did.  Whatever  there  was  to  suffer  for  her  sake,  he  endured.  The  best- 
trained  soul  in  Italy  was  the  brilliant  boy  who  became  the  thinker,  the  poet, 
the  patriot,  the  exile,  the  leader  of  all  that  was  best  for  the  land  he  loved. 

Higher  Education  never  had  a better  illustration  of  its  place  as  a leader 
than  in  the  century  of  the  Great  Florentine.  But  it  has  heard  its  call  to 
duty  many  a time  and  under  other  skies.  Name  the  Norman  Conquest,  the 
days  of  Wycliffe,  the  times  of  Luther,  the  stern  struggle  of  John  Knox,  the 
apostolic  zeal  of  the  Wesleys,  the  patriotism  of  Cavour  in  Italy  and  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  in  America  and  you  have  great  proof  that  God  is  not 
content  to  face  crises  with  untrained  minds  as  leaders. 

The  hood  of  the  coming  century  is  Higher  Education.  Dante  is  even 
now  walking  our  streets.  Heroic  young  souls  are  peering  up  under  the  folds 
that  conceal,  yet  distinguish,  the  leader  for  some  glance  of  the  eye  that  will 
communicate  its  own  insight,  its  own  capacity  for  toil  in  behalf  of  the 
land  and  the  people  of  its  love. 

The  advantages  of  a higher  education  are  manifest.  It  pays  in  position 
and  influence.  A well-read  person  was  handed  the  six  volumes  of  the 
Cyclopedia  of  American  biography  and  was  asked  to  select  from  it  ioo 
Americans  whose  names  would  be  immortal.  After  much  rumination  and 
study  he  furnished  a list  of  150  Americans — authors,  teachers,  soldiers, 
ministers,  statesmen,  inventors,  business  men  and  reformers  whose  fame 
would  be  lasting.  The  early  lives  of  these  persons  were  examined  and 
75  per  cent  were  found  to  have  been  college  graduates. 

It  pays  in  added  years  of  service.  The  right  kind  of  an  education  helps 
a man  to  be  versatile,  adaptable  and  progressive.  It  pays  in  the  saving  of 
time.  It  is  worth  while  to  sharpen  the  tools  with  which  one  is  to  work.  It 
pays  in  added  personal  power  and  equipment.  It  gives  self-mastery,  poise 
of  judgment,  carefulness  and  an  accuracy  of  method  which  is  of  incal- 
culable value.  It  admits  one  to  a new  world  of  appreciation  in  nature, 
music,  art,  literature  and  science.  It  develops  a higher  type  of  manhood. 
It  strengthens  moral  integrity.  It  intensifies  religious  zeal  and  develops 
an  intelligent  sort  of  social  service.  It  pays  in  dollars  and  cents.  The 
Western  Electric  Company  began  by  employing  college  men.  It  has  found 
that  90  per  cent  of  them  succeed  as  compared  with  10  per  cent  of  the  men 
who  enter  business  on  leaving  high  school  or  grammar  school. 

It  pays  in  admirable  fellowships  that  stir  an  inspiring  memory.  It  was 
a fine  fellowship  that  marked  the  student  days  of  Whately  and  Arnold  at 
Oxford ; Southey  and  Coleridge  at  Oxford ; Tennyson  and  Hallam  at 
Cambridge ; Hawthorne  and  Longfellow  at  Bowdoin. 

I plead  with  you  to  help  some  “lad  o’  pairts”  as  Ian  McLaren  bids  us  in 
“Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush”  and  thus  add  to  the  riches  of  the  Common- 
wealth.— Shield  of  Phi  Kappa  Psi. 
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Sororities  Cost  More 

T TOITSF  bills  for  Junior  cost  the  folks  back  home  a little  less  than  it  does 
A A to  keep  sister  in  food  and  lodging  at  school,  according  to  averages 
secured  in  a survey  of  fraternity  and  sorority  house  bills  conducted  by  the 
University  of  Illinois  senate  committee  on  student  affairs.  The  survey  has 
been  conducted  as  an  FERA  project. 

The  highest  figure  for  fraternities  was  an  average  of  $50.10  monthly 
for  six  fraternities  whose  bills  are  payable  for  10  months,  while  the  high 
figures  for  sororities  was  $55.07,  paid  by  two  houses  on  a 10  months’  basis. 

Fraternity  house  bills  vary  more  than  sorority  bills,  according  to  the 
survey.  The  lowest  average  sorority  house  bill,  $49.38,  for  eight  houses 
paying  on  a nine  months’  basis,  is  considerable  higher  than  the  lowest  figure 
for  fraternities,  $39.75,  paid  by  two  houses  on  an  eight  and  one-half  months 
basis. 

Forty-nine  fraternities  whose  bills  are  for  nine  months  had  an  average 
of  $47.50  as  the  house  bill  per  month.  House  bills  for  10  sororities  on  a 
nine  and  one-half  month  basis  averaged  $49.38. 

Sixty-four  fraternities  and  22  sororities  reported  to  the  committee.  Of 
the  fraternities,  however,  only  53  gave  complete  reports. 

The  average  number  of  members  in  a sorority  house  is  higher  than  in  a 
fraternity,  also.  The  average  number  of  women  living  in  a sorority  house 
is  29,  while  the  fraternity  average  is  slightly  more  than  27. 

Returns  for  the  various  fraternities  and  sororities  were  averaged 
according  to  how  many  months  the  members  were  required  to  pay  house 
bills. 

Other  fraternity  average  house  bills,  other  than  those  listed  above,  are: 
payable  nine  and  one-half  months  (five  houses),  $47.92;  and  payable  eight 
months  (two  houses),  $41. 

Other  averages  listed  for  sororities  are:  payable  eight  months  (one 
house),  $52.45,  and  payable  nine  and  one-third  months  (one  house),  $50. 


No  longer  will  the  male  of  the  species  have  the  final  say — if  he  ever  did 
— on  architectural  details  of  a home,  when  25  co-eds  of  the  University  of 
Texas  complete  their  education.  A course  in  home  designing  is  offered  to 
home  economics  classes  at  Austin.  The  girls  are  taught  to  prepare  plans 
for  an  ideal  home,  down  to  the  minutest  detail  of  floor  planning,  lighting, 
color  combinations,  materials  and  cost.  Making  financial  arrangements 
and  provision  for  upkeep  in  the  family  budget  are  included  in  the  course. 
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Poor  old  hell  is  in  a hell  of  a fix.  It  is  no  longer  popular  anywhere. 
Mention  of  the  name  no  longer  scares  any  one  but  the  young  and  credulous. 

Time  was  when  lots  of  folks  regarded  hell  as  a place  of 
The  Demise  of  eternal  punishment  in  the  hottest  flame  imaginable.  Very 
Hell  Week  few  take  this  attitude  now.  In  fact  many  people  brazenly 

assert  there  is  no  hell — at  least  no  more  of  a hell  than 
what  their  own  line  of  conduct  entails. 

Time  was  when  the  Greek  letter  fraternities  had  a hell  all  their  own. 
The  poor  freshman  pledge  was  all  too  often  the  victim.  It  was  literally 
true  that  he  had  to  pass  through  hell  in  order  to  become  initiated.  His 
discipline  at  initiation  time  was  regarded  of  little  moment  if  it  did  not 
include  some  spontaneous  terrorism  that  left  the  candidate  sadly  disil- 
lusioned as  to  what  it  was  all  about. 

For  a quarter  of  a century  the  crusade  against  Greek  letter  hell  week 
has  continued.  It  made  little  head  way  at  first  but  of  late  years  has  been 
gaining  ground  noticeably.  One  by  one  the  colleges  and  university  Greeks 
are  giving  up  the  practices  of  hell  week  that  have  been  so  amply  criticised 
in  the  past.  In  February  of  this  year  the  Interfraternity  Council  of  Illinois 
voted  to  abolish  the  hell  week  initiation  and  in  its  place  substituted  what  is 
to  be  known  as  Preparatory  week,  during  which  period  pledges  will  be 
given  constructive  work  to  do,  instead  of  merely  affording  terminal  facil- 
ities for  the  business  end  of  an  oaken  paddle. 

The  action  of  Illinois  is  typical  of  collegiate  sentiment  regarding 
physical  abuses  at  initiation,  or  other  time,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  beating 
up  one  who  is  helpless  to  resist. 

The  Greek  letter  societies  have  in  the  main  outgrown  the  childishness 
of  brutalizing  someone  in  order  to  get  him  into  an  appreciative  frame  of 
mind  to  receive  the  finest  appeal  to  worthwhile  manhood  that  can  be  given 

And  so  it  is  good-bye  hell  week. 

Alas  poor  Yorick,  I knew  him  well. 
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Opportunity 


“They  do  me  wrong  who  say  I come  no  more,  When  once  I knock 
and  fail  to  find  you  in, 

For  every  day  I stand  outside  your  door,  And  bid  you  wake,  and 
rise  to  fight  and  win. 

“Wail  not  for  precious  chances  passed  away;  Weep  not  for  golden 
ages  on  the  wane; 

Each  night  I burn  the  records  of  the  day;  At  sunrise  every  soul  is 
born  again. 

“Laugh  like  a boy  at  splendors  that  have  sped;  To  vanished  joys  be 
blind  and  deaf  and  dumb; 

My  judgments  seal  the  dead  past  with  its  dead  But  never  bind  a 
moment  yet  to  come. 

“ Tho ' deep  in  mire,  wring  not  your  hands  and  weep.  I lend  my  arm 
to  all  who  say  7 can  !' 

No  shamefaced  outcast  ever  sank  so  deep  But  yet  might  rise  and  be 
again  a man! 

“Dost  thou  behold  thy  lost  youth  all  aghast ? Dost  reel  from  righteous 
retribution's  blow ? 

Then  turn  from  blotted  archives  of  the  past  And  find  the  future's 
pages  white  as  snow. 

“Art  thou  a mourner ? Rouse  thee  from  thy  spell!  Sins  may  be  for- 
given; 

Each  morning  gives  thee  zvings  to  fly  from  hell;  Each  night  a star 
to  guide  thy  feet  to  heaven!" 

Walter  Malone. 
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Athletic  Scholarship 

* I fO  DO,  or  not  to  do.  That  is  the  question.  Whether  it  be  better  to  have 
a volunteer  amateur  team  to  represent  “Old  Liberty/’  and  always  take 
a licking,  or  to  peddle  out  scholarships  calculated  to  attract  the  attention  of 
preparatory  athletes,  and  occasionally  have  a team  that  wins. 

Many  of  the  eastern  schools  in  particular  are  facing  this  situation, 
and  the  following  quoted  from  the  Boston  Post  describes  a situation  that 
has  many  duplicates  in  the  college  world.  It  argues  as  follows : 

“I  don’t  know  whether  Professor  Herbert  F.  Taylor,  Faculty  Member  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Alumni  of  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  had  his  tongue  in  his 
cheek  when  he  issued  his  ‘frank  declaration’  about  the  future  football  policies  of  his 
institution  the  other  day.  I rather  hope  that  he  didn’t,  but  I’m  afraid  that  he  did. 
The  Prof.,  in  case  you  weren’t  listening,  stated  that  Worcester  Tech  was  tired  of 
playing  losing  football,  that  the  institution  was  prepared  to  grant  25  scholarships  to 
good  students  who  likewise  are  good  football  players.  The  alumni  were  exhorted 
by  the  Prof,  to  go  out  and  find  young  men  who  can  meet  four  prescribed  require- 
ments— scholarship,  athletic  ability,  maturity  and  personality,  with  accent  upon  ath- 
letic ability. 

“ ‘Don’t  wait  until  you  hear  of  a boy  who  gets  A in  mathematics  and  who  for- 
ward passes  like  Pug  Lund.  Go  down  to  your  high  school  and  find  him.’  I say  it’s 
hard  to  believe  that  the  Prof,  isn’t  fooling,  because  Worcester  Tech  is  no  fresh- 
water academy.  It’s  been  turning  out  highly  specialized  scholars  since  1865.  Its 
chief  executive  Admiral  Ralph  Earle,  is  my  favorite  college  president,  and  one  of  its 
alumni,  Colonel  Frank  Euripedes  Lowe  of  Portland  and  points  divergent,  is  one  of 
my  favorite  friends.  This  is  no  ill-advised  yap  from  some  jimpson  weed  gymkhana, 
laterly  entered  into  the  educational  racket  and  consisting  of  a small  classroom  at- 
tached to  a large  football  field.  This,  if  it’s  on  the  level,  is  the  deliberate  challenge 
to  hypocrisy  hurled  flush  into  the  grinning  face  of  every  football  playing  institution  in 
the  land  by  one  that’s  older  than  a lot  of  them,  is  prouder  than  most  of  them  and  has 
a heritage  to  uphold  as  the  best. 

“It’s  a shot  that,  although  fired  from  small  bore  ordnance,  is  bound  to  be  heard 
around  the  intercollegiate  world.  It  jerks  the  false  face  off  college  pretenses;  it 
yanks  the  sheet  off  the  clothes  horse  and  reveals  the  exact  spot  where  the  body  is 
buried.  I congratulate  the  professor  upon  his  honesty,  his  courage  and  hail  him  as 
either  the  Samson,  who’ll  pull  the  temple  down  on  his  head,  or  football’s  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who’ll  free  the  game’s  slaves.  I hope  he  isn’t  fooling.  I want  to  see  what 
will  happen.  Talk  about  noble  experiments.  The  guy  who  first  touched  lighted 
matches  to  dynamite  was  as  shy  as  Eddie  Casey  compared  to  Professor  Taylor.  He 
has  stood  up  in  meeting  and  has  spoken  the  forbidden  phrases.  He’s  revealed  to  the 
world  the  secret  grip  of  the  fraternity.  ‘Scholarships’  was  the  hush  word.  ‘Prose- 
lytizing’ was  its  twin.  The  Prof,  openly  owns  to  the  first  and  exhorts  his  alumni 
to  take  up  with  the  second.  Well,  why  not?  Why  not  be  honest  about  it?  Every- 
body who  knows  anything  about  college  football  knows  it’s  being  done,  and  that  it’s 
always  been  done.  Why  lie  about  it?  What  are  the  evils?  Frankly,  I don’t  see  a 
great  many.  * * * 

“This  Worcester  Tech  arrangement  goes  a decided  step  further.  Students  who 
can  play  football  can  go  to  school  free  and,  one  presumes,  get  their  room  and  board 
with  it.  They  go,  therefore,  upon  a strictly  professional  basis.  The  Worcester  insti- 
tution feels  that  necessary  in  order  to  compete,  but  it  refuses  to  lie  about  it.  The 
willingness,  or  vice  versa,  of  other  schools  to  meet  Worcester  Tech  in  athletics  from 
here  on  is  the  thing  to  watch.  Will  they  be  ostracized  or  accepted? 

“The  thing  I can’t  help  thinking  of,  however  it’s  done  or  whatever  its  pros  and 
cons,  25  kids  a year  have  a chance  to  get  a splendid  technical  education.  Many  of 
them  will  be  poor.  If  just  one  turns  out  to  be  an  Edison  or  an  Einstein,  the  whole 
world  will  arise  reverently  to  call  the  institution  blessed,  and  its  football  scheme 
along  with  it.” 
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THERE  is  now  considerable  public  discussion  concerning  the  present 
status  of  the  college  fraternity,  and  its  probable  future  development. 
Many  fraternity  men  and  others  sympathetic  with  the  fraternity  as  an 
institution  frankly  express  the  opinion  that  the  influence  of  fraternities 
is  declining. 

It  is  well  that  we  should  keep  in  mind  the  necessity  of  the  fraternity 
presenting  adequate  evidence  of  its  tangible  achievements.  High  scholastic 
attainment,  the  operation  of  attractive,  well  managed  homes,  personal 
conduct  of  its  members  which  is  approved  by  people  living  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  fraternity  house,  and  the  maintenance  of  a good  reputation  in 
general,  are  some  of  the  objectives  toward  which  every  chapter  should 
work. 

There  must  be  unmistakeable  indications  of  constructive  co-operation 
among  the  chapters  of  the  various  fraternities  existing  on  the  same  campus, 
and  there  must  be  sympathetic  support  by  the  fraternities  of  the  educa- 
tional policies  of  the  institution  in  which  they  are  located. 

Many  observers  of  existing  conditions  in  our  fraternities,  however,  fail 
to  realize  that  the  most  significant  results  of  the  Greek  letter  fraternity  as 
an  institution  are  intangible.  Fraternalism,  especially  for  men  of  college 
age,  is  essentially  a personal  affair,  and  its  greatest  values  lie,  not  in  mate- 
rial achievements,  but  in  spiritual  gains. 

Thus  the  dominant  opportunity  and  responsibility  of  the  fraternity  is 
to  minister  to  the  personal  needs  and  happiness  of  its  members.  The  value 
of  the  friendships  which  are  formed  in  the  fraternity  home,  and  which  are 
much  more  likely  to  be  formed  there  than  elsewhere,  cannot  be  determined 
by  any  objective  measurement,  nor  is  this  value  paraded  before  the  world. 
If  a reasonable  number  of  enduring  friendships  are  being  made  within 
each  fraternity  home,  and  if  as  the  result  of  the  wholesome  atmosphere 
of  tolerance  and  comradeship  which  should  prevail  in  these  homes,  the 
lives  of  even  a minority  of  the  members  residing  there  are  elevated  and 
enriched,  the  entire  fraternity  program  is  justified,  regardless  of  its  limita- 
tions in  other  respects. 

Manifestly  achievements  of  this  character  cannot  be  inventoried,  nor 
are  they  even  revealed  to  those  who  make  an  academic  study  of  this 
problem;  therefore  this  important  feature  of  the  fraternity  system  is 
frequently  overlooked  by  one  who  endeavors  to  appraise  fraternities  by 
an  objective  analysis  only. 

The  college  fraternity  cannot  hope  to  compete  successfully  as  a board- 
ing house,  with  the  university  residence  hall,  nor  with  other  agencies  offer- 
ing meals  and  lodging.  It  should  not  try  to  furnish  the  facilities  of  the 
fashionable  club.  But  as  a home  for  men  seeking  the  best  returns  from 
their  college  experience,  no  other  institution  has  for  over  ioo  years  been 
found  to  equal  the  advantages  of  the  fraternity. 
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c/I  L U MN I TIDINGS 

Raymond  G.  Lafean,  Alumni  Secretary 


Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  Signet  is  an  excellent  article  on  Har- 
vard’s new  football  coach.  Brother  Guinther,  who  gathered  the  material 
and  here  presents  the  story  in  interesting  style,  has  made  a worthwhile  con- 
tribution to  our  knowledge  of  “Phi  Sigs”  achievements.  It  is  important  that 
the  many  thousands  of  members  know  of  the  accomplishments  of  our 
leaders  in  every  field  of  activity.  Alumni  are  invited  to  use  the  pages  of 
The  Signet  for  this  purpose. 


That  a great  number  of  our  alumni  recognize  the  possibilities  of  Phi 
Sigma  Kappa  resulting  from  the  organization  policy  recently  announced 
is  evidenced  by  many  contributors  on  an  annual  basis.  The  life  member- 
ships have  shown  a substantial  increase  in  the  past  two  months.  Thousands 
more  will  join  forces  in  this  constructive  program.  Let  us  all — everyone — 
keep  our  Birthday  Anniversary , March  15th,  in  mind  and  on  that  day 
record  our  names,  either  as  subscribers  to  a life  membership  or  by  sending 
annually  our  token  in  support  of  the  fraternity’s  plan  for  growth  and 
helpful  development. 


Are  you  interested  in  having  a copy  of  the  Endowment  Trust  Agree- 
ment? You  may  have  it  by  sending  a request  to  the  Alumni  Secretary. 


In  commenting  upon  fraternity  alumni,  Banta’s  Greek  Exchange  pre- 
sented the  following : “The  fact  is  that  a large  number  do  not  continue  to 
belong  except  in  name.  They  look  upon  their  fraternity  experience  as  a 
college  boy  pastime  and  not  as  a human  institution  of  infinite  responsibilities 
and  possibilities.  They  forget  what  it  did  for  them. 

“The  alumni  do  have  a definite  place  in  college  fraternity  structure. 
Many  of  them  realize  it  and  fill  it  capably.  If  they  didn’t  the  structure 
could  not  endure  as  it  has  for  over  100  years.  They  can  serve  best  by  carry- 
ing out  their  altar  vows,  by  a sympathetic  understanding  of  the  under- 
graduate viewpoint,  by  a wise  supervision  of  active  chapter  affairs  and  by 
a realization  that  their  obligations  do  not  end  on  commencement  day.” 
Phi  Sigma  Kappa  is  not  a competitor  of  the  country  clubs  or  the  service 
clubs.  We  have  a worthy  purpose  and  our  alumni  will  support  it  first  by 
contributing  to  the  fund  and  secondly  by  co-operating  with  the  program. 
We  have  been  out  of  touch  with  things  but  we  are  getting  back  to  take  hold 
and  give  our  fraternity  the  inspiration  and  momentum  to  carry  on  into  new 
fields  and  promote  a profitable  alumni  agency. 

Every  alumnus  has  an  opportunity  to  participate.  Have  you  sent  in 
your  subscription  card?  If  not,  do  it  today.  The  Signet  will  be  sent  only 
to  those  who  support  the  fraternity’s  plan  and  program. 
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Founders’  Day 

CHAPTERS  and  alumni  clubs  are  making  arrangements  for  Founders' 
Day  meetings.  Any  alumnus  who  has  not  been  reached  by  a notice  is 
urged  to  communicate  with  the  chapter  or  club  nearest  his  residence,  and 
ascertain  the  plans  for  this  event. 


On  the  Pacific  Northwest 

Founders’  Day  is  observed  in  the 
Pacific  northwest  as  well  as  in  staid 
New  England.  The  Portland,  Ore., 
alumni  club  will  have  charge  of  a 
banquet  on  the  14th  of  March. 
Theta  Deuteron  and  Psi  Deuteron 
chapters  will  be  there  in  full 
strength.  On  the  16th  and  17th 
there  will  be  a joint  smoker  at 
Corvallis.  

Rho  Deuteron  Celebrates 

An  elaborate  Founders’  Day  pro- 
gram is  being  planned  at  Rho  Deu- 
teron chapter,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  William  U.  Snyder  in  con- 
nection with  the  10th  anniversary  of 
chapter’s  entrance  into  Phi  Sigma 
Kappa.  A banquet  will  be  held  in 
the  evening  followed  by  a program. 
William  E.  Zimmerman,  vice-presi- 
dent of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  for  the 
second  district,  in  which  Rho  Deu- 
teron is  situated,  has  been  invited  to 
attend  the  banquet  as  a special  guest. 
Other  prominent  guests  will  include  : 
Dr.  William  J.  Gies,  of  New  York 
City,  the  oldest  living  member  of 
Rho  Deuteron ; Dr.  S.  Winfield  Her- 
man, Rho  Deuteron,  national  chap- 
lain of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa ; and  Dr. 
W.  C.  Waltemyer,  chapter  adviser. 

Founders’  Day  will  be  celebrated 
at  Beta  Deuteron  with  a banquet  at 
the  chapter  house  at  which  several 
prominent  Twin  City  alumni  will 
speak.  An  elaborate  program  in- 
cluding entertainment  and  other 
events  will  be  arranged  by  a com- 


mittee consisting  of  Bros.  Sandberg 
and  Boudrye.  A very  large  gather- 
ing of  alumni  is  expected. 


Founders’  Day  at  Illinois 

Alpha  Deuteron  is  celebrating 
Founders’  Day  with  a banquet  in 
the  chapter  house  on  Friday,  March 
15  at  6 o’clock.  We  expect  to  have 
as  our  guests  Brother  Alvin  T. 
(Chappie)  Burrows,  Alpha  Deu- 
teron’s  most  beloved  counsellor  and 
a real  inspiration  to  Phi  Sigs  at  Illi- 
nois ; Brother  C.  A.  Webber,  our 
chapter  adviser,  the  Purdue  chap- 
ter, Delta  Triton,  and  their  adviser, 
Brother  Fred  Robbins. 

It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  we  also 
have  Brothers  Charles  Ruedi  and 
Earl  Schoening,  officers  of  the 
grand  chapter  and  Alpha  Deuteron 
men,  with  us  as  well  as  many 
alumni.  The  national  officers  pres- 
ent as  well  as  many  alumni  will  re- 
spond to  introductions  with  short 
speeches.  The  main  speaker  of  the 
evening  will  be  an  Illinois  faculty- 
member  who  is  deeply  interested  in 
interfraternity  work  at  Illinois. 
Brother  Paul  Troemper,  ’35,  is  in 
charge  of  the  arrangements. 


Delta  Deuteron,  of  Michigan, 
celebrates  Founders’  Day  and  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  induction  of 
the  chapter  with  a dinner  at  the 
chapter  house,  at  which  the  alumni 
are  expected  to  turn  out  in  large 
numbers.  The  Michigan  Founders’ 
Day  banquet  is  usually  held  in  De- 
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troit  but  this  time  it  will  be  in  Ann 
Arbor  on  the  16th.  Secretary  Watts 
and  Vice-President  Frank  Smith 
will  be  honored  guests. 


The  Pennsylvania  chapter  will 
entertain  some  40  or  more  of  the 
alumni  on  March  15th.  Following 
the  dinner  and  talks  there  will  be  a 
pledge  dance  at  the  Mu  house. 


Phi  chapter  at  Swarthmore  will 
observe  Founders’  Day  with  a ban- 
quet on  the  16th.  The  alumni  will 
be  in  charge  and  a large  turn  out  is 
expected,  preparations  being  made 
to  entertain  150  guests.  Dr.  Conley 
and  Billy  McIntyre,  past  national 
presidents,  and  Bill  Zimmerman, 
vice-president,  will  be  guests  of 
honor.  Adviser  Bert  Brown  is  go- 
ing to  have  part  of  the  College  Glee 
Club  in  the  form  of  an  octette  pres- 
ent at  the  festivities.  The  active 
chapter  is  also  going  to  supply  part 
of  the  entertainment. 


Alpha  Chapter 

Phi  Sigs  of  Alpha  chapter  have 
held  several  important  positions  on 
the  Varsity  squads  during  the  win- 
ter sports  season  at  Massachusetts 
State  College.  With  the  hockey  and 
swimming  seasons  over  and  the 
basketball  season  nearing  comple- 
tion, we  have  had  the  following  ath- 
letically inclined  members  as  repre- 
sentatives. 

The  hockey  team  owes  much  of 
its  success  to  the  adept  ability  of 
Jimmie  Valentine,  ’36,  who  proved 
an  exceptionally  fine  man  as  goalie. 
Pledge  Dave  Rossiter,  ’37,  in  his 
first  year  of  Varsity  hockey,  handled 
the  puck  like  a veteran,  and  played 
on  the  defense  constantly  through- 
out the  season.  Brothers  Joseph 
Keil,  ’35,  Francis  Burke,  ’35,  and 


Paul  Schaffner,  ’35,  were  all  active 
on  the  squad. 

On  the  basketball  floor,  Phi  Sig 
was  represented  by  John  McCon- 
chie,  ’36.  “Mac”  filled  the  center 
berth  on  State’s  undefeated  basket- 
ball team  last  year.  This  year  he  did 
equally  well  in  a forward  position, 
and  easily  contributed  his  share  of 
points. 

Robert  Libbey,  ’35,  was  a member 
of  State’s  first  Varsity  swimming 
team. 

On  the  winter  track  team,  Pledges 
“Doc”  Bryant,  ’37,  and  Ted  Kerr, 
’36,  ran  on  the  relay  team.  Brother 
“Spot”  Whitaker,  ’36,  is  a dash  man. 
The  track  season  promises  to  be  un- 
usually successful  after  the  unde- 
feated cross-country  season  last  fall, 
which  was  due  in  part  to  the  efforts 
of  Brother  Gordon  Bishop,  ’36. 

On  the  wrestling  team,  Phi  Sig  is 
represented  by  Charles  Daniels,  ’35. 
Charlie  proves  to  be  a formidable 
wrestler  to  his  opponents  in  the  125 
pound  class.  Pledge  Robert  Perkins 
is  a member  of  the  Freshman  squad. 

This  year,  Alpha  is  well  repre- 
sented in  the  social  and  political  af- 
fairs on  campus.  Brothers  Burgess 
and  McConchie  are  members  of  the 
senate.  On  the  honor  council,  we 
have  Brothers  Gardener  and  Scott. 
Brothers  Thorndike  and  Spiller, 
and  Pledge  Rossiter  are  members 
of  the  Maroon  Key.  Brother  Rodger 
Smith  is  on  the  Collegian  staff,  while 
Brother  Cook  is  on  the  Index  board. 
In  dramatics,  Brothers  Burgess  and 
McConchie  are  members  of  the 
Roister  Doisters. 

This  list  could  be  made  much 
more  complete  with  the  addition  of 
names  of  brothers  in  the  various 
other  clubs  and  committees  on  cam- 
pus. It  is  undoubtedly  shown,  how- 
ever that  Alpha  holds  an  important 
position  on  campus. 


RALPH  J.  WATTS 

The  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  class  of 
19 07  graduating  from  Massachu- 
setts State  College  was  composed  of 
men  who  achieved  recognition  in 
their  chosen  fields;  of  this  class 
Ralph  J.  Watts  became  a college 
administrator  at  his  Alma  Mater 
and  in  1926  Business  Manager  of 
Lawrence  College.  His  leadership  in 
Phi  Sigma  Kappa  was  acknowledged 
first  at  his  own  (Alpha)  chapter, 
then  a master-spirit  in  the  New  Eng- 
land region,  and  since  1923  a pre- 
dominant leader  as  National  secre- 
tary-treasurer. Throughout  his  wide 
range  of  years  and  service  to  college 
men  he  has  been  an  elevating  influ- 
ence, an  exemplar  of  the  high  ideals 
and  fraternal  comradeship  charac- 
teristic of  the  fraternity  which  he 
so  nobly  ministers.  He  has  long  been 
a student  of  the  American  College 
fraternity ; his  broad  experience  has 
produced  an  executive  whose  coun- 
sel is  widely  sought. — Banta’s  Greek 
Exchange.  

WILSON  RE-APPOINTED 

Dr.  G.  Lloyd  Wilson,  Phi  T8,  pro- 
fessor of  commerce  and  transporta- 
tion in  the  Wharton  School  of  Fi- 
nance and  Commerce,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  been  reappointed 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  edu- 
cation and  research  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Traffic  Clubs  of  America, 
and  as  editor  of  The  Trafficgram , 
the  monthly  publication  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

In  addition,  Dr.  Wilson  is  serving 
as  vice  president  of  the  association, 
having  been  re-elected  to  that  office 
at  the  annual  convention  held  in 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


The  Associated  Traffic  Clubs  of 
America  is  the  national  association 
of  traffic  and  transportation  clubs, 
embracing  in  their  membership  more 
than  15,000  officers  of  transporta- 
tion and  industrial  companies. 


At  least  one  Phi  Sig  got  into  the 
limelight  in  the  Lindbergh-Haupt- 
mann  trial.  He  is  Walter  Roberts, 
Phi  ’06,  who  is  the  Hunterdon 
County  engineer,  who  testified  as  to 
the  plans  of  the  Lindbergh  home 
and  estate. 


HENRY  M.  HART,  GAMMA  ’96 

Henry  M.  Hart,  Gamma  ’96,  prin- 
cipal for  28  years  of  the  Lewis  & 
Clark  High  School  at  Spokane, 
Wash.,  and  one  of  the  leading  edu- 
cators in  that  part  of  the  country, 
was  recently  given  a first  page  write- 
up in  a Spokane  paper  explaining 
his  successful  methods  of  maintain- 
ing discipline  in  his  school  with  a 
minimum  of  effort. 

Hart  simply  understands  boys 
and  girls  of  the  high  school  age.  He 
is  quick  to  gain  their  confidence  and 
the  things  he  expects  of  them  are 
reasonable,  even  to  callow  youth. 
Hart’s  success  as  a disciplinarian, 
as  well  as  an  administrator,  is  well 
known  throughout  educational  cir- 
cles. 


JOE  BATT  MOVES  HIS  OFFICE 

Word  comes  out  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  that  Joe  Batt,  formerly  na- 
tional president,  and  now  a member 
of  the  court,  has  moved  his  office 
from  401  Evans  building  to  1010 
Vermont  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 
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SPORTS  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  WASHINGTON 

Thus  far  this  year,  Phi  Sig  has 
developed  several  strong  intramural 
teams  but  no  interfraternity  cham- 
pions. Led  by  Walt  Petty,  the  swim- 
ming team  composed  of  Petty,  Bob 
Albright,  Johnny  Rosenkranz,  Lloyd 
Lopeman,  Cal  Easton,  Harold  Stack, 
Loomis  Miller,  Bill  Howard,  and 
Russ  Hewitt  finished  fourth  in  a 
field  of  46  fraternity  and  independ- 
ent teams  entering. 

The  basketball  and  four  shooting 
teams  finished  in  the  runner-up 
positions  in  their  leagues.  Paul 
Frederickson  was  the  leading  point 
scorer  on  the  hoop  team  which  in- 
cluded Herb  Yandell,  Lew  Ogilvy, 
Jesse  Maas,  Leo  Donati,  Bill  How- 
ard, Russ  Hewitt,  Gil  Erickson, 
Evan  Geoghegan,  George  McKay, 
and  John  Rosenkranz. 

The  winter  sports  are  just  under 
way.  The  fencing,  ping  pong,  and 
handball  teams  have  been  elimi- 
nated. Earl  Collins  went  to  the  semi- 
final round  in  wrestling  at  139 
pounds  but  was  eliminated  there. 
No  team  was  entered  in  boxing. 

The  indoor  baseball  and  volley- 
ball teams  are  undefeated.  Phi  Sig 
entries  in  both  these  sports  are  usu- 
ally strong  and  we  expect  both 
squads  to  go  a long  ways.  The  in- 
door baseball  team  is  the  best  club 
which  has  represented  the  house  on 
the  diamond  for  the  past  decade 
and  has  scored  three  easy  victories 
to  date.  The  scores : Phi  Sig,  14 ; 
Theta  Delta  Chi,  2 ; Phi  Sig,  10 ; 
Zeta  Beta  Tau,  2;  Phi  Sig,  16,  and 
Theta  Chi,  4.  The  line-up  includes : 
Gil  Erickson,  catcher ; Bill  Howard, 
pitcher;  Evan  Geoghegan,  1st  base; 


Jack  Stallcop,  2nd  base ; Russ  Hew- 
itt, 3rd  base;  Johnny  Rosenkranz 
and  Walt  Petty,  shortstops ; Jess 
Maas,  Herb  Yandell  and  Bill  Hub- 
bard, outfielders.  In  addition  the 
club  has  capable  replacements  in 
Bob  Albright,  Jack  Hays,  Don 
Prior,  Fred  Johnson,  Louie  Ogilvy, 
and  Jud  Lockwood. 


BASKETBALL  AT  WEST  VIRGINIA 

The  intramural  basketball  is  one 
of  Delta  chapter’s  strongest  fea- 
tures. We  have  always  ranked  high 
in  this  sport.  In  1933  we  won  the 
championship  and  were  runner-up 
in  1934.  We  now  have  a more  than 
even  chance  of  being  the  intramural 
basketball  champions  for  1935.  The 
team  is  composed  mostly  of  the 
regulars  from  last  year’s  squad.  The 
average  height  of  the  team  is  about 
6 feet ; the  center,  Robert  Connell, 
is  6 feet  4 inches  tall.  The  players 
are  fast,  clever,  good  shots,  and  can 
handle  the  ball  well.  So  far  we  have 
won  four  games  and  lost  none  and 
have  averaged  better  than  28  points 
to  the  opponents’  nine  for  each 
game.  The  reason  that  the  score  is 
so  low  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  only  24  playing  minutes  in  the 
game.  There  are  two  12-minute 
halves.  No  time  out  is  taken  for 
shooting  fouls.  At  the  present  time 
our  opponents  have  been  other  fra- 
ternities on  the  campus,  but  in  the 
future  we  have  games  scheduled 
with  the  independent  teams  of  the 
cities  nearby. 

William  Karr,  regular  end  on  the 
professional  football  team  of  the 
Chicago  Bears  and  high-point  man 
on  last  year’s  squad,  has  just  en- 
rolled in  school.  His  appearances  as 
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center  in  the  starting  lineup  will  in- 
crease the  strength  and  moral  of 
the  team. 

James  Wolverton  is  a forward  on 
the  strong  West  Virginia  University 
freshman  basketball  team  and  a good 
candidate  for  the  Varsity  next  year. 
He  played  three  years  for  the  Rich- 
mond High  School.  Jimmie,  who 
can  play  either  a forward  or  guard 
position,  is  fast  and  clever,  is  a 
quick  thinker,  shoots  well,  passes 
the  ball  accurately,  and  is  as  good  on 
the  defensive  as  on  the  offensive. 
He  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
basketball  players  in  Delta  chapter. 


DELTA  TRITON 

This  year  we  have  two  Phi  Sigs 
on  the  varsity  basketball  team  at 
Prudue.  ‘‘Red”  Lambert,  a guard, 
is  a junior  and  was  a member  of  the 
Big  Ten  championship  squad  of 
1933-34. 

Glen  Downey,  sophomore  merit 
scholarship  holder,  is  a forward  and 
center  who  has  seen  action  in  every 


varsity  game  this  year  and  gives 
promise  of  becoming  a star.  Downey 
was  also  the  first-string  pitcher  for 
the  freshman  varsity  last  spring 
and  will  undoubtedly  be  on  the  var- 
sity pitching  staff  this  year. 

Clif  Lang,  a senior,  is  sure  to 
again  hold  down  the  left  field  posi- 
tion on  the  baseball  team.  This  will 
be  Clif’s  third  season  on  the  Purdue 
varsity.  He  led  the  Purdue  team  in 
batting  last  year  with  a percentage 
of  410. 

Carrol“  Worms”  Mangus,  a fresh- 
man, won  his  ’38  as  an  end  in  foot- 
ball, and  is  sure  to  get  numerals  in 
basketball  and  baseball,  as  he  al- 
ready has  a good  record  in  high 
school  in  both  sports. 


LAMBDA  CAPTURES  INTERFRA- 
TERNITY BASKETBALL 
CHAMPIONSHIP 

They’ve  done  it ! ! ! Yes  sir,  at  the 
George  Washington  University  the 
boys  of  Lambda  chapter  have  gone 
out  on  the  field  of  battle  and  once 


Glen  Downey 
Center,  Purdue 


Austin  “Red"  Lambert 
Guard,  Purdue 


Cliff  Lang 
Leftfield,  Purdue 
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Lamba's  Championship  Basketball  Team 
Left  to  right,  back  row:  Floyd  Stehman,  J.  Olverson,  Lee  (Snooky)  Kemp,  Hal 
Kiesel,  Walter  Olverson,  Gaynor  Britt;  front  row:  A1  Corbin,  Wm.  Everett,  Russ 
Payne. 


again  brought  glory  to  our  great 
fraternity.  Here  are  the  heroes  who 
won  the  much-coveted  inter  frater- 
nity basketball  championship,  and 
brought  home  another  cup  to  place 
in  the  already  overcrowded  Lambda 
show  case: 

Pledge  Hal  Kiesel,  coach  and 
center ; Brother  J.  Olverson,  for- 
ward ; Pledge  Wm.  Everett,  for- 
ward and  center ; Pledge  Walter 
Olverson,  forward ; Brother  Floyd 
Stehman,  guard;  Brother  Lee 
(Snookie)  Kemp,  guard;  Pledge 
Gaynor  Britt,  substitute  guard  ; and 
Brother  A1  Corbin,  substitute  guard. 
Brother  Russ  Payne,  with  Brother 
A1  Corbin,  chairman,  formed  the 
athletic  committee. 

The  Phi  Sigs  emerged  victorious 
from  a three-way  tie  with  S.P.E. 
and  Sigma  Chi  to  win  League  A. 
Although  both  these  games  were 


hotly  contested,  the  opponents  were 
no  match  for  the  thundering  herd 
of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa. 

The  play-off  with  Sigma  Nu,  win- 
ner of  League  B,  was  the  big  game 
of  the  season.  With  the  Phi  Sig 
team  weakened  by  the  loss  of  Hal 
Kiesel,  of  the  All-American  ama- 
teur basketball  team  of  1933,  who 
is  now  on  the  varsity  squad,  Sigma 
Nu  was  conceded  an  equal  chance 
of  winning.  The  game  went  over- 
time, but  when  excitement  was  at 
the  boiling  point  Bill  Everett  drop- 
ped the  basket  that  won  the  game, 
20-18.  The  Phi  Sigs  are  still  the 
ruling  monarchs  of  G.  W. 

JOHN  THIEMEYER,  JR. 

Freshman  Manager  of  Basketball 

John  pledged  Phi  Sig  in  Septem- 
ber after  coming  from  Maryland 
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Russell  Payne 

Varsity  Manager  of  Basketball,  George 
Washington  University 

University.  He  is  the  third  Phi  Sig 
of  his  family,  being  preceded  by  a 
former  President  of  our  Virginia 
chapter,  Max  Walten,  and  older 
member  of  our  fraternity,  Theodor 
Graff.  He  hopes  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  senior  Phi  Sig  man- 
ager of  basketball  and  obtain  that 
goal  for  Phi  Sig. 


RUSSELL  PAYNE 
Varsity  Manager  of  Basketball 

Russ  pledged  Phi  Sig  in  ’33,  and 
since  then  has  led  Phi  Sig  in  the 
managerial  line.  He  played  in  and 
managed  the  freshman  basketball 
squad,  was  sophomore  manager,  and 
then  Varsity  manager  in  basketball. 
He  further  shone  in  sports  by  man- 


aging the  baseball  squad  and  play- 
ing at  second  base. 

Russ  was  also  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  junior  prom.  The  prom 
is  one  of  the  school’s  biggest  social 
highlights  of  the  year.  Russ  has  fur- 
ther demonstrated  his  talents  by 
editing  the  last  two  editions  of  the 
Lamb  data,  the  chapter  publication. 


HAL  KIESEL 
Varsity  Center 

Hal  is  one  of  the  foremost  mem- 
bers of  George  Washington’s  bas- 
ketball squad  and  a Phi  Sig  pledge 
that  is  an  honor  to  his  fraternity. 
He  is  quiet  and  diligent  playing  in 
16  games,  in  which  he  made  121 
points  consisting  of  40  goals  and  41 
fouls  out  of  58  tries.  He  has  been 


John  Thiemeyer,  Jr. 

Freshman  Manager  of  Basketball,  George 
Washington  University 
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Hal  Kiesel,  6 ft.  4l/2  in.  Center 
Sophomore 

George  Washington  University 


rated  one  of  the  best  centers  in  the 
East.  He  won  wide  recognition 
playing  in  the  C.C.N.Y.  game  and 
was  third  All-American  A.A.U. 
center. 

Hal  is  largely  responsible  for 
George  Washington’s  success  of  ’35 
and  Lambda  is  proud  of  him. 


ATHLETICS  AT  THETA 
DEUTERON 

The  sport  items  for  this  period 
are  satisfactory,  indeed.  Apparently 
nothing  short  of  a catastrophe  can 
stop  the  Beavers  from  annexing  the 
championship  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
northern  division.  Brother  “Hub” 
Tuttle  has  been  going  great  guns 
with  the  Varsity.  In  the  recent  ser- 
ies with  the  University  of  Washing- 


ton, our  boy  Tuttle  certainly  did 
himself  proud. 

Spring  practice  for  football  has 
just  started.  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  is 
mighty  proud  of  its  formidable 
array  of  material.  “Toad”  McIn- 
tosh (our  house  president) , left  half, 
who  has  usually  left  a lot  of  ground 
behind  him;  “Pop”  Woerner,  who 
played  right  guard  last  season  and 
also  called  signals,  will  be  certain 
of  the  same  position ; Jack  Brandis, 
regular  right  tackle  on  last  year’s 
Varsity,  is  assured  of  his  position; 
Frank  “Birdlegs”  Ramsey  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  crunching  in  on  a 
position  in  the  line ; Dode  Phillips 
(the  bain  of  all  co-eds’  lives)  will 
turn  on  the  heat  for  an  end  posi- 
tion ; and  Merle  “Moko”  Wicket 
will  be  right  in  there  for  a backfield 
berth.  With  this  mass  of  brawn  we 
are  plenty  justified  in  looking  ahead 
to  a terrific  football  season. 

See  you  all  in  the  Rose  Bowl ! 


AT  WILLIAMS 

This  winter  the  Chi  chapter  has  a 
number  of  men  representing  Phi 
Sigma  Kappa  in  both  Varsity  and 
F reshman  athletics. 

Basketball  is  the  predominant 
sport  among  our  freshmen.  Kelley 
and  Vetter  have  both  earned  them- 
selves a berth  on  the  squad  while 
Latvis  is  playing  regular  forward. 

On  the  Varsity  wrestling  team  we 
have  Crawford  and  Woodhall. 
Crawford  is  captain  and  hasn’t  lost 
a match  in  his  four  years  of  wrest- 
ling, while  Woodhall  has  distin- 
guished himself  well  in  the  1 18- 
pound  class.  Hooper  is  our  repre- 
sentative in  the  swimming  pool  and 
already  has  sufficient  points  for  his 
“W.”  At  the  Boston  A.  A.  games 
Chuck  Parkhurst  was  partly  respon- 
sible for  the  victory  of  the  Williams 
indoor  relay  team. 
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THREE  HOCKEY  MEN  AT 
MICHIGAN 

Although  Delta  Deuteron  has  no 
Varsity  basketball  men  she  does 
have  three  hockey  men.  Donald 
“Red”  MacCollum  is  regular  guard 
and  one  of  the  best  that  Michigan 
ever  had.  Coach  Ed  Lowrey  places 
him  on  his  All-Time  Michigan  team. 
Red  is  a senior  engineer,  from  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.  Ed  and  Bill  Chase, 
twins,  pledges  from  Grosse  Pointe, 
Mich.,  and  sophomores,  are  for- 
wards on  the  team’s  second  string. 
At  the  present  time,  we  are  waiting 
for  Bill  to  get  the  call  to  take  over 
duties  in  the  cage,  as  the  regular 
goalie  is  out  with  appendicitis.  And 
this  is  one  of  the  best  Michigan 
hockey  teams  in  recent  years.  Here’s 
hoping  that  we  can  beat  Minnesota 
for  the  championship. 


Although  Phi  chapter  has  no  man 
on  the  Varsity  basketball  team  it  is 
represented  in  the  interfraternity 
league,  playing  two  games  a week. 
At  this  writing  the  team  is  in  fourth 
place.  Brother  Herbster  is  the  lead- 


ing scorer  of  the  chapter  with  a 
total  of  41  points  for  six  games. 


ALPHA  DEUTERON  RUNS  TEAM 
AT  ILLINOIS 

Alpha  Deuteron  is  well  repre- 
sented on  the  hardwood  with  three 
lettermen,  Capt.  Frank  Froschauer, 
forward,  Roy  Guttschow,  forward, 
and  Howard  Braun,  guard.  Brother 
Froschauer  is  the  leading  scorer  on 
the  Illinois  squad.  Local  sport  writ- 
ers are  starting  all  their  stories  with 
“As  Froschauer  goes,  so  go  the 
Illini.”  These  few  words  state  the 
real  value  of  Frank  to  the  Illini 
team. 

Brother  Guttschow,  after  a series 
of  injuries,  is  now  back  at  his  regu- 
lar berth  as  Captain  Froschauer’s 
running  mate  and  his  steady  and 
sterling  offensive  and  defensive 
plays  should  keep  Illinois  in  its  drive 
for  the  Big  Ten  title.  Guttschow 
has  recently  shown  why  he  was 
called  “the  Big  Ten’s  best  defensive 
forward”  last  year. 

Brother  Howard  Braun,  a junior, 


Frank  Froschauer 
(Capt.),  Forward 


Roy  Guttschow 
Forward 


Howard  Braun 
Guard 
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Kaveny,  Guard,  North  Carolina 


Dominic  Kjrezowski,  Minnesota 


has  been  an  alternate  guard  all  year 
because  of  his  unability  to  hit  the 
basket,  but  when  a man  is  needed  to 
guard  someone  like  the  great  Cotton 
(Purdue)  he  can  always  be  counted 
on.  Howie  is  one  of  the  smallest 
guards  in  the  Big  Ten  but  his  speed 
and  shiftiness  is  the  envy  of  the 
whole  squad. 

Pledge  Alcorn  Splashes  to  Victory 

Pledge  Stanley  Alcorn  recently 
defeated  all-comers  in  the  inter- 
class swimming  meet  in  the  1 50-yard 
breaststroke.  Stan  goes  through  the 
water  at  an  unbelieveable  speed  and 
though  still  a freshman  has  bettered 
the  time  of  any  other  former  Illini 
breaststroker.  His  career  in  Big 
Ten  swimming  promises  to  be  one 
victory  after  another.  Stan  is  just 
as  much  at  home  on  the  basketball 
court  as  he  is  in  the  water  and 


promises  to  be  the  outstanding 
intramural  hardwood  artist. 


KAVENY  AT  NORTH  CAROLINA 

We  are  proud  to  announce  that 
Brother  Kaveny  is  our  lone  basket- 
ball representative  on  North  Caro- 
lina’s White  Phantoms  who  have 
lost  one  game  while  winning  15  to 
date.  This  Tar  Heel  is  the  Varsity 
guard  but  has  seen  action  at  center 
and  forward.  He  hails  from  Mont- 
clair, N.  J.,  weighs  187  and  stands 
6 feet  2 inches  tall,  and  a junior. 


AT  MINNESOTA 

Brother  Dominic  Krezowski  of 
the  active  chapter  who  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Varsity  football  squad  at 
Minnesota  is  also  a basketball  player 
and  a member  of  this  year’s  Varsity 
squad. 

Brother  Kreszowski  has  the  dis- 
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tinction  of  being  a regular  on  the 
University  of  Minnesota  track  team. 
During  recent  tryouts  he  was  a joint 
holder  of  a three-way  tie  in  a rec- 
ord shot  put. 

Brother  William  Gustafson  and 
his  younger  brother  Pledgeman  Jule 
Gustafson  are  members  of  the  fresh- 
man basketball  squad  and  show 
much  promise  of  becoming  regulars 
next  year. 

Brother  Charles  Walker  is  the 
present  Junior  Manager  of  the  bas- 
ketball team  and  will  probably  be 
Senior  Manager  of  next  year’s 
squad. 

Beta  Deuteron  chapter  has  long 
been  at  the  top  in  participation  in 
intramural  athletics.  For  the  past 
three  years  we  have  been  among  the 
first  10  fraternities  in  the  rating  in 
participation  points.  As  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  has,  at  the  present 
time,  an  athletic  plant  which  is  sec- 
ond to  none  and  as  intramural  ath- 
letics receive  an  important  place  on 
the  campus,  the  competition  is  very 
keen.  The  sports  which  a fraternity 
can  enter  are  many  and  varied  and 
range  from  snowshoeing  and  skiing 
to  swimming  and  ping-pong. 


AT  KNOX 

Beta  Triton  has  been  well  repre- 
sented on  the  basketball  court.  Three 


Freshman  Basketball  at  Knox 
Dibble,  Foley,  C.  Thompson,  Clavey 
Wiltsie  (not  shown) 


Meyer,  Junior ; Ericson,  Sophomore 
Helgeson,  Junior 

men  are  well  up  on  the  Varsity 
roster,  and  there  are  five  pledges 
doing  their  stuff  for  the  class  of  ’38. 

“Milt”  Ericson,  a mid-year  stu- 
dent, became  eligible  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  semester,  and 
immediately  stepped  into  a regular 
guard  position.  He  has  shown  great 
shiftiness,  smooth  ball-handling,  and 
his  defensive  ability  has  been  very 
outstanding. 

“Coke”  Helgeson  is  one  of  the 
top-notch  reserve  men,  and  sees 
plenty  of  action  as  a substitute 
guard.  His  blonde  hair,  showing 
Swedish  ancestry,  is  always  in  the 
thick  of  the  battle. 

“Hal”  Myer,  the  other  Varsity 
aspirant,  just  became  eligible,  and  so 
has  not  worked  as  much  as  the  other 
two.  Hal  shows  ability  and  he 
should  see  some  action. 

The  Beta  Triton  pledge  roster  of 
hardwood  experts  features  “Pop- 
eye”  Wiltsie,  little  139-pound  flash, 
who  has  won  a steady  position  in 
spite  of  his  size.  Bill  Foley,  all- 
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State  high  school  star,  is  an  expert 
in  all  of  the  intricacies  of  the  game. 
Clancy,  a west  suburban  Chicago 
product,  has  the  fight  combined  with 
the  abiiity.  Bill  Dibble,  backfield 
powerhouse  in  football,  shows  the 


same  determination  and  scrap  as  he 
flaunted  in  the  rougher  game. 
“Clem”  Thompson,  giant  center,  is 
an  expert  on  defense,  and  he  looks 
like  sure  Varsity  material  for  the 
future. 


Life  Memberships 


William  Penn  Brooks 
Frank  E.  Rice 
Don  A.  Hamilton 
Ralph  J.  Watts 
John  A.  Lowe 
Edward  S.  Drake 
Carl  Morrow 
Walter  H.  Conley 
Joseph  H.  Cull 
Paul  H.  Jeserich 
Gilbert  J.  Morgan 
Charles  R.  Huff 


Frank  Smith 
William  F.  Wood 
Earl  F.  Schoening 
John  H.  Marchmont 
Alvtn  T.  Burrows 
Joseph  H.  Batt 
Raymond  G.  Lafean 
William  A.  McIntyre 
Harry  G.  Craft,  Jr. 

E.  G.  Robinson 
Edwin  G.  Lauder,  Jr. 
Walter  E.  Dickinson 
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EPSILON  DEUTERON 

We  note  with  pride  the  accom- 
plishments of  Phi  Sig’s  many  chap- 
ters. We  offer  this  as  the  excuse 
for  publishing  a few  of  our  own. 

For  many  years,  Epsilon  Deuteron 
has  maintained  a very  high  position 
on  the  Worcester  campus,  scholas- 
tically and  otherwise — this  year 
proves  no  exception.  We  find  many 
encouraging  facts  staring  us  in  the 
face.  We  submit  the  details. 

Rushing,  having  just  passed,  finds 
us  with  16  pledges  of  the  type  which 
make  rush  week  a pleasure,  prob- 
ably the  finest  delegation  to  hit  the 
house  in  many  years.  We  appre- 
ciate a major  achievement  when  we 
see  resting  on  our  mantel  for  the 
sixth  time  in  the  last  eight  years 
the  grand  trophy.  This  trophy  is 
symbolic  of  all-round  supremacy  in 
interfraternity  athletics.  We  took 
the  first  cup  permanently  after  three 
consecutive  legs,  the  second  cup  is 
now  a permanent  fixture,  and  at 
present  we  are  working  on  the  third 
one.  As  an  aid  to  the  cause  the 
house  basketball  team  boasts  an  un- 
defeated season,  thanks  mainly  to 
“Gige”  Hodgkinson  at  center,  and 
prospects  are  bright  for  a leg  on  the 
third  cup. 

The  presidents  of  the  two  upper 
classes  on  the  hill  are  Phi  Sigs,  Bill 
McKay  of  the  senior  class  and  Carl 
Borden  of  the  junior  class.  Tom 
O’Neil  is  secretary  of  the  sopho- 
more class.  Phi  Sigs  manage  the 
financial  destinies  of  the  two  major 
publications  of  the  college,  Vic  Dec- 
ide of  the  Tech  News  and  Roily 
Nims  of  the  yearbook.  The  man- 
agers of  the  five  major  sports  of  the 
college  are  Phi  Sigs.  We  have  two 
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captains  coming  up  next  year,  Bill 
Miseveth  of  the  football  team  and 
Jack  Brand  of  soccer.  Incidently, 
we  will  have  at  least  three  sports 
managers  next  year.  We  have  men 
actively  engaged  in  every  project  on 
the  campus  so  it  is  no  wonder  that 
we  find  three  members  of  the 
“Skull,”  senior  honorary  society,  in 
our  midst,  Brothers  McKay,  Hodg- 
kinson, and  Smith.  Not  only  that 
we  are  honored  by  having  three 
members  of  Tau  Beta  Pi,  honorary 
engineering  society,  Brothers  Mc- 
Kay, Johnson,  and  Borden.  Most 
important  of  all  is  that  Epsilon 
Deuteron’s  own  Don  Hamilton  is 
now  the  leading  figure  in  the  na- 
tional organization  of  Phi  Sigma 
Kappa.  You  still  ask  for  more 
facts.  We  refer  you  to  the  16  pledges 
and  a pushing  chapter,  Epsilon 
Deuteron. 


TAU  DEUTERON  CHAPTER 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa  is  the  only  fra- 
ternity on  the  Carnegie  Tech  camp- 
us! Of  course  there  are  17  others, 
but  we  are  the  only  ones  to  have 
such  a preferred  location.  Tau 
Deuteron  was  very  fortunate  in  se- 
curing such  a place  ; a house  which  is 
ideal  for  a fraternity.  It  is  capable 
of  comfortably  housing  12  men. 

At  this  time  we  have  10  new 
pledges  who  have  the  old  Phi  Sig 
spirit  and  will  undoubtedly  make 
worthy  brothers.  They  are : Wel- 
mer  A.  Backstrom,  Jr. ; Frank  N. 
Chirico ; Drew  C.  Dam ; Albert  R. 
Dervaes ; Ernest  J.  Herman ; Rob- 
ert M.  Kirk;  Thomas  W.  Kossler ; 
William  W.  Martin ; Robert  E. 
O’Leary  ; James  B.  Reneau. 

The  chapter  has  held  several 
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Tau  Deuteron  Chapter  House 


dances  this  year  and  the  activities 
for  the  first  semester  were  concluded 
with  a very  successful  benefit  bridge 
party  given  by  the  newly  organized 
Mothers’  Club. 


THETA  DEUTERON  REPORTS 
ACTIVITIES 

Since  the  last  issue  of  The  Sig- 
net, we  have  been  plenty  busy  out 
here  in  the  stronghold  of  the  mighty 
Beaver.  The  winter  elections  to  the 
Board  of  Control  made  our  “Pop” 
Woerner  the  junior  representative, 
a position  envied  by  many.  Our 
candidate  for  sophomore  representa- 
tive was  defeated  by  a very  small 
margin.  The  results  of  this  election 
put  our  house  in  the  political  lime- 
light once  more. 

We  are  working  on  plans  for  a 
gigantic  spring  formal.  This  affair 
is  a matter  of  tradition  with  us.  It 


marks  the  high  point  of  our  social 
activities.  We  hope  that  if  any  of 
the  brothers  connected  with  other 
chapters  find  it  convenient  to  drop 
in  on  us  at  the  time  that  they  will  do 
so.  We  can  guarantee  them  a whale 
of  a time. 

On  Founder’s  Day  we  are  to  be 
honored  with  a visit  by  William 
Woods,  our  regional  vice-president. 

We  have  just  finished  an  initia- 
tion. Four  of  our  pledges  went 
through.  The  new  members  are 
Jack  Woerner,  Ed  Rickert,  Ed  Wan- 
dell,  and  Don  Rogers.  This  boosts 
our  active  membership  to  30.  With 
our  20  pledges,  we  form  one  of  the 
strongest  houses  on  the  Oregon 
State  campus. 

Another  thing — we  want  the  read- 
ers of  The  Signet  to  know  that  in 
the  last  issue  there  was  a slight  ( ?) 
error.  The  representatives  of  our 
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institution  are  not  known  as  Aggies, 
the  cognomen  is  BEAVERS,  watch 
for  this  name,  you  will  hear  more 
about  them  on  the  gridiron  next  fall. 


CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES  AT 
WASHINGTON  STATE 

Joe  Kieffer — Sigma  Tau  (Secy.)  ; 
Tau  Beta  Pi ; Sigma  Gamma  Epsi- 
lon ; Phi  Kappa  Phi ; Alpha  Delta 
Sigma ; President  of  the  A.I.M.E. ; 
President  of  Mineral  Industries  So- 
city ; Business  Manager  of  Wash- 
ington State  Engineer. 

Jack  Schulz — Assistant  Business 
Manager  of  the  Chinook ; Alpha 
Delta  Sigma;  Treasurer  of  Junior 
Class ; Class  Executive  Committee ; 
Booster  Committee. 

SamNorin — Stage  Manager  pres- 
ident National  Intercollegiate  Play- 
ers ; Leading  part  in  “Peter  the 
Great” ; very  prominent  in  radio 
work  over  KWSC. 

Fred  Weber — Football  Manager; 
Assistant  Manager  of  Chinook ; 
Sophomore  Class  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Mel  Helender — Alpha  Zeta ; Phi 
Sigma  ; President  of  Forestry  Club  ; 
Treasurer  of  All  Ag  Club. 

Dick  Wellman — Phi  Sigma  (Sec- 
retary) ; Alpha  Zeta  (Vice-Pres.)  ; 
Phi  Kappa  Phi ; Chairman  of  Home- 
coming Housing  Committee ; Har- 
vest Ball  Committee. 

Norm  Eilert — Secretary  of  Wash- 
ington State  Engineer. 

Ben  Petrie — Scabbard  and  Blade  ; 
Alpha  Kappa  Psi ; Associate  Busi- 
ness Manager  of  Chinook;  Vice- 
President  of  Senior  Class. 

Frosh  Football — Harold  Thomp- 
son, Dick  Collins,  Tom  Mortenson. 

Frosh  Basketball — Marvin  Daw- 
ley. 

Evergreen — Ross  Goordich,Owen 
Gehrett. 


Athletic  Managerships — Jim 
Beiber,  Lloyd  Martin. 

Varsity  Boxing — Bill  Buchanan. 

Frosh  Track — Tom  Mortensen, 
Harold  Thompson,  Ralph  Blicken- 
staff. 

Frosh  Swimming — Ralph  Blick- 
enstaff,  Lynn  Drake. 

Rifle  Team — Clinton  Schenck. 

Varsity  Debate  — Wilbur  Hoff- 
man. 

Band — Frank  Lavagetto,  Wilbur 
Hoffman,  Clinton  Schenck. 

Treasurer  of  Associated  Engi- 
neer’s— Bill  Nicklasson. 

Frosh  Executive  Committee — 
Owen  Gehrett. 

Circulation  Manager  Washington 
State  Engineer — Bill  Nicklasson. 

George  Smith — Sigma  Tau ; Al- 
pha Delta  Sigma ; Chairman  of  All 
Publications  Ball ; Secretary  of  A.I. 
E.E. ; Evergreen  Staff ; Dads’  Day 
Committee. 

JoeDeSmet — Operator  of  KWSC. 

George  Clark — Alpha  Chi  Sigma  ; 
Engineers’  Ball  Committee. 

Wilbur  Hane — Tau  Beta  Pi. 

Allan  McKinney — Sigma  Gamma 
Epsilon. 

George  Swannack — Vice-Presi- 
dent A.S.C.E. ; Engineers’  Ball  Com- 
mittee ; Chairman  Civil  Engineers’ 
Show  Committee;  Junior  Baseball 
Manager. 

Bud  Hillyard — Intercollegiate 
Knight ; Varsity  Ball  Committee. 

Aubrey  Ison — Baseball  Manager. 

Carl  Uppman — Crimson  Circle 
(Senior  Men’s  Service  Honorary)  ; 
President  of  Associated  Engineers ; 
President  of  A.S.C.E. ; Vice-Presi- 
dent of  Scabbard  and  Blade ; Vice- 
President  of  Sigma  Tau  ; Pi  Mu  Ep- 
silon ; Chairman  of  Booster  Com- 
mittee ; Chairman  of  Homecoming 
Committee ; Member  of  Election 
Board ; Junior  Prom  Committee ; 
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Open  House  Committee ; Class  Ex- 
ecutive Committee ; Military  Ball 
Committee. 

Marlin  Balch — Basketball  Man- 
ager. 


AT  ALABAMA 

We  of  the  Omicron  Deuteron 
chapter  have  no  Varsity  basketball 
representatives.  We  do,  however, 
have  an  excellent  team  to  put  in  the 
field  of  interfraternity  competition. 
Instead  of  taking  the  runner-up  cup 
as  we  did  last  year,  we  have  high 
hopes  of  winning  the  championship. 

Our  latest  delve  into  interfrater- 
nity contests  netted  us  the  champion- 
ship cup  for  Speedball,  a game  in- 
troduced on  this  campus  for  the  first 
time. 

On  Founders’  Day  we  plan  on 
having  a banquet,  with  many  of  our 
alumni  present,  and  a speaker. 

On  February  8 we  held  our  an- 
nual formal  dance  in  the  University 
of  Alabama  Gym.  Nearly  400  of 
our  members  and  friends  were  pres- 
ent. A 14-piece  orchestra  from  Bir- 
mingham supplied  the  music. 


FACTS  CONCERNING  LAMBDA 
DEUTERON 

Enrollment  at  the  University  of 
Washington  this  fall  was  the  great- 
est in  the  history  of  the  school. 
Nearly  9,000  students  presented 
themselves  for  admission.  Of  this 
number  approximately  one- fourth 
belong  to  the  46  fraternities  and  23 
sororities  that  are  active  on  our 
campus.  Due  to  the  influx  of  co- 
operative boarding  houses  and  the 
strong  antagonism  between  frater- 
nity men  and  independents,  many 
fraternities  have  had  an  uphill  strug- 
gle this  year  to  keep  in  operation. 
Our  house,  which  is  probably  the 
least  commodious  on  the  campus 


has  been  a drawback  in  rushing  but 
the  small  overhead  necessary  for  its 
maintenance  has  enabled  us  to  carry 
on  financially  without  any  difficulty. 

A year  ago,  we  pledged  a total  of 
27  men,  more  than  any  other  fra- 
ternity on  the  campus  and  this  year 
we  have  pledged  23  men  which 
lodges  us  among  the  top  three  houses 
in  point  of  numbers.  Our  total  chap- 
ter roll  at  this  time  including  pledges, 
actives,  and  graduate  students  is  58 
men.  Phi  Sig  is  represented  by  13 
faculty  members  on  the  University 
of  Washington  campus.  Included 
are  brothers : Dr.  Allen  R.  Benham, 
Dr.  John  E.  Guberlet,  Dr.  Herbert 
E.  Corey,  Dr.  William  Wilson,  Dr. 
Rex  Robinson,  Dr.  Barnett  Savery, 
Harry  Burns,  Merritt  K.  Benson, 
Glen  Lutey,  James  Norie,  John 
Newstrom,  Fred  Johnson,  and  Dan 
Elam. 

House  bills  this  fall  were  set  at 
$29,  the  lowest  figure  of  any  house 
on  the  campus. 

While  we  have  consistently  re- 
fused to  adopt  the  policy  of  many 
houses  here  in  granting  “freers”  to 
athletes  and  activity  men,  we  have 
consistently  been  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  activity  field.  The  chapter 
has  been  successful  in  maintaining 
a diversified  group  of  activity  men, 
by  assigning  every  frosh  to  some 
activity  if  his  grades  are  satisfac- 
tory. 

Brother  Larry  Hubbard,  ’35,  law 
student ; has  been  elected  both  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Students ; is  a member  of 
Oval  Club,  upperclass  activity  hon- 
orary which  pledges  the  40  outstand- 
ing students  on  the  campus  each 
year,  and  is  a pledge  to  Phi  Alpha 
Delta,  legal  fraternity.  Larry  is 
chapter  president. 

Brother  Bill  Howard,  ’36,  law 
student ; has  included  in  his  list  of 
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activities  the  editorship  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  Daily,  gradu- 
ate representative  on  the  student 
board  of  control,  captain  of  the 
wrestling  squad  and  three-year  let- 
terman,  president  of  Fir  Tree,  senior 
men’s  activity  honorary,  which 
pledges  the  12  outstanding  senior 
men  each  year;  member  of  Oval 
Club ; president  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
journalisic  profession. 

Brother  John  Newstrom,  recently 
appointed  to  the  faculty,  is  president 
of  Tau  Beta  Pi ; member  of  Oval 
Club ; member  of  Phi  Lambda  Up- 
silon,  Ammonii  Socii,  Purple  Shield, 
and  Sigma  Xi.  He  is  the  winner  of 
the  Schaller  Scholarship  Trophy, 
awarded  to  the  crew  man  with  the 
best  grades,  and  the  senior  crew 
manager. 

Tiny  Gustafson,  ’35  ; lightweight 
crew  coxswain ; member  of  Varsity 
Boat  Club,  Vancouver  Rowing 
Club.  Last  spring  Tiny  was  pre- 
sented an  honorary  letter  from  the 
University  of  British  Columbia,  in 
crew,  after  the  lightweight  race. 

Harry  Lund,  ’36,  was  the  leading 
discus  thrower  on  the  track  squad 
last  spring  as  a sophomore  and 
earned  his  letter.  He  has  two  more 
years  of  competition  and  critics  are 
predicting  that  his  220  pounds  will 
be  a threat  to  existing  platter  rec- 
ords before  he  graduates. 

George  McKay,  ’36,  is  rowing 
with  the  Junior  Varsity  crew  and  has 
a splendid  chance  to  fill  a Varsity 
seat  before  the  year  is  over.  He 
transferred  here  from  Grays  Har- 
bor Junior  College  and  was  inelig- 
ible last  year. 

Johnny  Rosenkranz,  ’37;  was  al- 
ternate last  year  on  Washington’s 
national  champion  frosh  crew  and 
earned  his  numerals.  He  is  bidding 
for  a Varsity  seat  this  year. 


Gil  Erickson,  ’36;  is  a transfer 
from  Oregon  State  College  where 
he  won  his  Varsity  letter  in  baseball. 
He  was  ineligible  for  competition 
last  spring  but  played  city  league 
baseball  last  summer  and  is  counted 
on  as  Washington’s  No.  1 pitcher 
for  the  coming  season. 

George  Cook,  ’35,  and  Jack  Hays, 
’37,  have  both  earned  their  letters 
as  members  of  the  rifle  squad.  Hays 
though  only  a sophomore,  shows 
considerable  promise  of  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  Cook,  who  two 
years  ago,  won  the  national  inter- 
collegiate rifle  shooting  champion- 
ship, and  the  Hearst  R.O.T.C.  Tro- 
phy. 

Paul  Frederickson,  ’37,  is  a trans- 
fer from  the  College  of  Puget 
Sound  and  is  ineligible  for  both 
frosh  and  Varsity  basketball  squads 
this  year.  He  has  been  playing  with 
the  super- Varsity,  a team  composed 
of  ineligible  players  of  Varsity  cali- 
bre, and  has  led  the  squad  in  scor- 
ing so  far  this  season.  Before  he 
was  declared  ineligible  for  frosh 
competition,  he  was  one  of  the  first 
seven  conceded  places  on  the  squad. 
The  original  turnout  numbered 
more  than  150  men. 

Walter  Petty,  ’37,  is  a transfer 
from  the  University  of  Idaho  and 
ineligible  for  Varsity  swimming 
competition  this  year.  A week  ago 
he  won  the  Northwest  A.A.U.  Ju- 
nior backstroke  championship  at  100 
yards,  swimming  under  the  colors 
of  the  Washington  Athletic  Club. 
He  competed  for  a place  on  the 
United  States  Olympic  games  squad 
two  years  ago  and  is  now  in  training 
for  the  1936  Olympics.  He  has 
swum  exhibitions  with  Johnny 
Weismuller  and  Buster  Crabbe  and 
is  training  now  under  Coach  Ray 
Daughters  of  the  W.A.C.,  with  Jack 
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Medica,  who  holds  a number  of  na- 
tional free  style  records. 

Bob  Albright,  ’38,  was  a regular 
starting  guard  on  the  frosh  football 
team  this  fall  and  earned  his  nu- 
merals. Prior  to  his  matriculation 
at  Washington  he  was  an  All-State 
lineman  at  Yakima  High  School. 
Fred  Colvin,  ’38,  who  plays  tackle, 
and  Russ  Hewitt,  ’38,  a smooth  left 
handed  passer  and  quarterback  on 
the  frosh  squad  also  won  their  foot- 
ball numerals. 

Mickey  Reed,  ’37,  won  the  goal 
tending  post  on  the  Varsity  squad 
this  winter  in  his  sophomore  year 
and  has  played  every  minute  of 
every  game  thus  far.  He  has  already 
played  enough  to  win  his  Varsity 
letter. 

Leo  Donati,  ’36,  a transfer  from 
Washington  State  College  where  he 
won  his  award  in  fencing  is  No.  1 
man  on  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton squad  this  winter. 

Chuck  Williams,  ’35,  is  Varsity 
yell  duke. 


ALPHA  DEUTERON  MEN 
IN  ACTIVITIES 

Skull  and  Crescent  — Brothers 
McCulloch,  Smith,  Fernholz,  Duf- 
field,  and  Kiningham. 

Theta  Tau — Brothers  Baur  and 
Merle. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers (Student  Branch) — Brothers 
Solger,  Troemper,  Belsterling,  Zie- 
gele,  and  Pledge  Prout. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers — Brother  Baur. 

American  Society  of  Electrical 
Engineers — Brother  Ledbetter. 

American  Institute  of  Chemical 
Engineers — Brother  McCulloch. 

American  Ceramic  Society — Bro- 
ther Merle. 

Phi  Eta  Sigma — Brother  Fern- 
holz, Pledges  Hailman  and  Hall. 


Soccer  Numeral  Men — Brothers 
Lawrence  and  Bourne. 

Wrestling  — Brothers  Ledbetter 
(letterman)  and  Howell  and  Pledge 
Prout. 

Varsity  Football — Brothers  Fros- 
chauer,  Smith,  and  Howell. 

Freshmen  Football — Pledges  Fer- 
denand,  Baer,  Howell  and  Kusz. 

Freshmen  Fencing  — Pledge 
Deobler. 

Freshmen  Swimming  and  Water 
Polo — Pledges  Alcorn  and  Kusz. 

Alpha  Kappa  Psi — Brothers  Fa- 
ber and  Hoelscher. 

Tumas  — Brothers  Faber,  Cam- 
eron, and  Smallenberger. 

Ma-Wan-da — Brother  Fros- 
chauer. 

Sachem — Brothers  Froschauer, 
Duffield,  and  Braun. 

Alpha  Tau  Alpha — Brother  Strat- 
ton. 

Alpha  Tau  Sigma — Brother 
Merle. 

Palaestra — Brother  Ledbetter  and 
Pledge  Prout. 

Scarab — Brothers  Belsterling  and 
Ziegele. 

Varsity  Basketball — Brothers 
Froschauer,  Guttschow  and  Braun. 

Tribe  of  Illini — Brothers  Fros- 
chauer, Ledbetter,  Braun  and  Gutt- 
schow. 

Student  Senate — Brother  Braun. 

Daily  Illini — Brother  Duffield. 

Illio — Pledge  McPherson. 

Tau  Mu  Tau — Pledge  Prout. 

Pi  Tau  Sigma — Brother  Baur. 

Accountancy  Club  — Brothers 
Weise,  Lawrence,  and  Fernholz. 

Cavalry  Officers  Club  — Brother 
Jensen. 

Omega  Beta  Pi — Brother  Kining- 
ham. 

Y.M.C.A. — Brother  Cameron,  so- 
cial chairman  ; Brother  Weise,  chair- 
man and  management. 


LEWIS 

Varsity 

Basketball 


GETTYSBURG!  AN  LEADERS 
Bottom  Rouj:  mhlhenny, 
krumwiede,  miller,  frazee 

Top Rou  *.  HEIGES  , SNYDER 


YEVAK  , SMITH 
Freshman  Basketball 


SCHRECKENGAUST 
Outstandinq  in 
Scholarship  Activities 


GEORGE  HILL 

Associate 

Football 

Manager 


LAWLEY,  BRISTOL.  FRAZEE 
Varsity  Rife 


GRAHAM 

Varsity 

Wrestling 
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Varsity  Baseball  — Brother  Pat- 
terson. 

Intramural  Sports 

Alpha  Deuteron  promises  to  fare 
well  in  the  intramural  winter  sport 
program.  At  present  our  basketball 
teams  and  our  ice  hockey  team  are 
leading  their  division. 

Ice  hockey  is  a new  intramural 
sport  made  possible  by  the  comple- 
tion of  our  gigantic  ice  rink.  Bro- 
thers Troemper,  Weise,  Bauer,  Bel- 
sterling,  Jensen  and  Pledge  Kusz  are 
the  leading  stick  wielders. 

In  basketball  we  find  all  of  the 
old  timers  out  and  in  addition  a 
number  of  freshmen  with  respected 
ability.  Pledges  Ferdinand  and  Al- 
corn are  the  leading  lights  in  the 
court  game. 


LEADERS  AT  GETTYSBURG 

Rho  Deuteron  continues  to  be  a 
leader  among  the  1 1 fraternities  on 
the  campus  in  both  scholarship  and 
activities. 

At  the  present  time  much  of  our 
extra-curricular  time  is  being  spent 
on  the  basketball  court.  Hal  Lewis, 
a stellar  member  of  last  year’s  fresh- 
men team,  is  alternating  at  a for- 
ward position  on  the  Varsity  five. 
Pledges  Bob  Yevak  and  Frank 
Smith  are  showing  up  well  on  the 
yearling  quintet.  Yevak  is  the  lead- 
ing scorer  on  the  team.  In  the  inter- 
fraternity court  league,  the  chapter 
basketball  team  has  gotten  off  to  a 
good  start  and  seems  destined  to 
place  high  in  the  final  standings. 

Rho  Deuteron  continues  to  domi- 
nate The  Gettysburgian,  college 
weekly  staff.  C.  William  Miller  ac- 
ceded to  the  position  of  editor-in- 
chief  and  J.  William  Mcllhenny 
was  made  managing  editor.  Other 
brothers  who  were  elected  heads  of 
departments  were : William  C. 

Krumwiede,  literary  editor ; Henry 


W.  Snyder,  news  editor ; Murray 
B.  Frazee,  sports  editor;  and  Har- 
old L.  Heiges,  advertising  manager. 
Twelve  additional  brothers  and 
pledges  are  also  members  of  the 
staff. 

Brothers  Samuel  Schreckengaust 
and  William  Mcllhenny  were  hon- 
ored recently  by  election  into  Pen 
and  Sword,  national  activity  frater- 
nity. Both  were  elected  as  Pen  men 
and  were  two  of  the  four  who  were 
chosen  from  this  side.  Brother  Her- 
bert S.  Stare  who  gained  the  dis- 
tinction last  year,  is  president  of  the 
local  chapter  of  Pen  and  Sword. 

Julian  Graham,  ’36,  has  captured 
a regular  position  on  the  Varsity 
wrestling  team.  Last  season  Gra- 
ham wrestled  on  the  Jay-Vee  team. 
Rho  Deuteron  is  represented  on  the 
rifle  team  by  Brothers  Charles  Law- 
ley,  William  Bristol,  and  Murray 
Frazee.  George  Hill,  ’35,  received 
his  Varsity  “G”  by  serving  as  asso- 
ciate football  manager  during  the 
past  season. 


AFFAIRS  AT  ETA 

On  March  16,  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation plans  to  hold  the  Eta  chap- 
ter Founders’  Day  banquet  in  Balti- 
more. 

We  have  no  Varsity  basketball 
players  this  year,  however,  several 
brothers  are  active  in  track.  Brother 
Milo  Souen  and  Pledges  Warren 
Evans  and  Bob  Slye  have  performed 
outstandingly  upon  the  boards  this 
indoor  season. 

They  participated  in  the  medly 
and  mile  relay  teams  in  both  the 
Melrose  and  West  Virginia  indoor 
games,  placing  third  behind  Pitt 
and  Penn  State  in  the  latter  meet. 

In  the  mile  relay  at  the  N.Y.A.C. 
games  they  defeated  Yale  and 
Princeton,  and  established  a new 
record  for  that  class  and  for  Mary- 
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land  relay  teams,  in  winning  the 
event. 

Brother  Albert  Rosenberger  is 
the  present  manager  of  boxing, 
while  Pledge  Jack  Herbsleb  is  Mary- 
land’s representative  in  the  fistic 
game  in  the  165-pound  class.  Brother 
Milo  Loveri  is  the  manager  of  intra- 
mural boxing. 

Other  managers  of  various  ac- 
tivities at  the  University  are  Bro- 
thers Eugene  Bounds,  tennis;  Roy 
Kerr,  golf  ; Philip  Mossburg,  men’s 
rifle ; and  George  Garber,  business 
manager  of  the  Terrapin,  the  year- 
book. 

Other  brothers  gaining  promi- 
nence about  the  campus  are  Charles 
Luding,  captain  of  D company 
R.O.T.C. ; also  member  of  Tau  Beta 
Pi,  honorary  engineering  fraternity; 
Charles  Wantz,  captain  of  F com- 
pany ; Dale  Patterson,  winner  of  the 
Sigma  Phi  Sigma  medal  for  the 
highest  scholastic  average  of  fresh- 


man class  of  1934;  and  Pledge  Bill 
McWilliams,  chairman  of  freshman 
Prom  committee. 


CHAPTER  HYMENEAL 

Word  comes  out  of  gloomy  Pitts- 
burgh of  the  marriage  of  P.  M. 
Schiefer,  K.  ’26,  to  the  popular  radio 
artist  on  KDKA  and  WSXK,  Miss 
Nancy  Martin  on  Jan.  13,  1935. 
Phil  is  employed  in  the  bond  depart- 
ment of  the  Singer-Deane-Scribner 
Inc.,  investment  brokers.  His  bride 
is  one  of  the  best  known  radio  art- 
ists of  the  country. 


BLESSED  IN  THE  BOND 

A daughter  Doris  Keats  Adams 
was  born  to  Frederic  H.  Adams, 
Alpha  Triton  ’24,  and  Mrs.  Adams, 
Jan.  3,  1935. 

Barbara  Carr  Lee  was  born  Jan. 
31,  1935,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer 
Lee,  Alpha  Deuteron  ’23. 


+ -»--4--*--V++-*-  + + 4; 


CONRAD  ROSER,  ALPHA  ’22 

In  the  death  of  Conrad  Roser, 
Alpha  ’22,  which  occurred  at  the 
Hartford,  Conn.,  hospital  on  Feb. 
17,  1935,  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  loses 
one  of  its  most  loyal  and  respected 
members.  He  died  from  indicoditis 
following  an  illness  of  a few  weeks, 
at  the  age  of  33.  Graduating  in  eco- 
nomics from  Massachusetts  State 
College  in  1922,  Dutch  (as  he  was 
known  by  all  his  friends),  set  forth 
on  a story  book  career  that  any  man 
would  envy. 

Dutch  started  with  a transcon- 
tinental tour  on  the  earn-as-you-go 
plan  and  ended  by  being  overwhelm- 
ingly elected  to  the  Connecticut 
Democratic  legislature  as  a Repub- 
lican representative.  He  spent  sev- 
eral years  in  the  East  and  South  do- 
ing landscape  construction  from 
Vermont  to  Georgia.  Returning  to 
his  native  town  of  Glastonbury, 
Conn.,  six  years  ago,  he  put  his 
common  sense  principles  into  prac- 
tice in  civic  affairs  making  a name 
for  himself  that  will  long  be  re- 
membered. He  took  an  active  hand 
in  town  improvements,  tax  matters, 
organization  of  industrial  sports, 
church  activities  and  Chamber  of 
Commerce  activities.  For  three 
years  he  has  been  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  an  unpre- 
cedented honor.  He  was  married  in 
August,  1934. 

His  large  number  of  friends  from 
the  lowest  workman  ever  under  him 
to  the  greatest  superior  he  ever  had  ; 
will  long  remember  him  for  his  good 


habits,  his  righteous  principles,  his 
upright  morals  and  his  lend-a-hand 
and  never  say  die  spirit. 


MRS.  FELL  DIES 

The  Signet  in  sorrow,  is  called 
upon  to  mention  the  passing  of 
Mrs.  Isabella  Louisa  Fell,  wife  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Fell,  president  emeritus 
of  St.  John’s  College. 

Besides  her  husband,  Mrs.  Fell  is 
survived  by  one  son,  Edgar  T.  Fell, 
of  Baltimore,  now  with  the  depart- 
ment of  justice. 

Her  husband  and  son  being  active 
members  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  she 
became  a great  friend  of  her  boys, 
especially  those  of  St.  John’s,  in 
whom  she  took  a very  keen  interest. 


Word  comes  from  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  of  the  untimely  demise  on  Jan. 
6,  1935,  of  Daniel  A.  Calhane,  an 
alumnus  of  Nu  chapter.  In  his  life 
time  Brother  Calhane  showed  a 
special  interest  in  Nu  chapter,  and 
attended  alumni  meetings,  when 
possible. 


HENRY  EDISON  PHELPS 

Brother  Henry  Edison  Phelps, 
Epsilon  Deuteron,  ’14,  died  at  his 
home  in  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y.,  Febru- 
ary 21.  Brother  Phelps  was  a char- 
ter member  of  Epsilon  Deuteron 
chapter,  when  it  was  inducted  in 
1915,  and  for  nearly  20  years  main- 
tained an  active  interest  in  the  af- 
fairs of  his  chapter  and  of  the  fra- 
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ternity.  Whenever  possible  he  at- 
tended the  National  Conventions, 
having  been  present  at  Ann  Arbor 
in  1934. 

Brother  Phelps  was  an  electrical 
engineer  with  the  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories  in  New  York,  and  in 
his  profession  had  attained  unusual 
success. 

Brother  Hamilton  writes : "Phi 
Sigma  Kappa  has  lost  a very  loyal 
and  able  brother  in  the  death  of 
Henry  Phelps,  and  his  loss  will  be 
keenly  felt  by  all  who  were  privi- 
leged to  know  him.” 


The  Following  Deaths  Have  Been 
Reported  to  the  Secretary 

Jackson  Arnold,  Delta,  ’96. 

Ernest  V.  Becker,  Epsilon,  T9. 

C.  Anthony  Beck,  Eta,  ’00,  on 
May  19,  1932. 

Marion  R.  Blair,  Delta,  ’26. 

Laurence  M.  Briscoe,  Sigma,  ’08. 

Donald  M.  Byers,  Alpha  Deu- 
teron,  ’20. 

Earl  Chitwood,  Sigma  Deuteron, 
’26,  killed  in  an  auto  accident  Aug. 
28,  1934. 

Benajah  S.  Curran,  Jr.,  Cornell 
Hon.,  died  in  1931. 

Frederick  R.  Demarest,  Theta, 
’14- 

Jesse  Fletcher,  Omicron,  T6. 

Arthur  N.  Giegerich,  Theta,  To. 

Sherman  Kathan,  Beta,  ’91. 

Leonard  M.  Keeling,  Epsilon, 
'06,  died  in  August,  1926. 

Adelbert  M.  Kipp,  Delta  Deu- 
teron, ’26. 

G.  H.  Lindberg,  Zeta  Deuteron, 
T 7,  died  July  2,  1934. 


Edward  A.  Lambert,  Epsilon,  ’09. 

Paul  C.  Lindley,  Gamma,  ’99, 
died  June  10,  1933. 

William  Houston  Littlepage, 
M.D.,  Lambda,  ’05,  died  Jan.  8, 
1928. 

J.  Douglas  Malcolm,  M.D.,  Theta, 
’04,  died  June  20,  1934. 

Gerard  D.  Moore,  Delta,  ’28. 

Frank  W.  Pierce,  Gamma,  ’05. 

Frederick  H.  Read,  Alpha,  ’96. 

Homer  I.  Rexford,  M.D.,  Beta, 
’15- 

T.  Arnold  Robinson,  Theta,  T8. 

Luther  A.  Root,  Alpha,  ,’oi. 

R.  A.  Rouse,  Sigma,  ’06. 

Walter  B.  Sabey,  M.D.,  Beta,  ’93. 

Arthur  H.  Schuyler,  M.D.,  Beta, 
'05,  died  February,  1933. 

Wilton  E.  Schoonover,  Upsilon, 
’29. 

Burt  L.  Shaw,  M.D.,  Beta,  ’05, 
died  Oct.  n,  1930. 

George  F.  Stahl,  Zeta,  ’97,  died 
Jan.  20,  1932. 

Chas.  P.  Templeton,  Rho,  ’06. 

Arthur  Townshend,  Jr.,  Sigma, 
’26. 

Bruce  A.  Tyndall,  Delta  Deuter- 
on, ’28,  lieutenant  A.  C.,  U.S.A., 
crashed  and  was  killed  in  his  plane 
three  years  ago. 

THE  PORTLAND  ALUMNI  CLUB 

Johnny  Janzik,  the  whirlwind 
president  of  the  Club,  has  whipped 
the  Portland  aggregation  into  a 
working  body  of  no  mean  energy. 
We  may  be  quoted  as  having  said 
that  Theta  Deuteron  is  expecting 
bigger  and  better  things  of  this 
group  and  from  now  on  the  ties  that 
bind  us  together  will  be  stronger. 
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President — 

Don  A.  Hamilton,  Epsilon  D.  Ti,  331  Burncoat  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Vice-Presidents — 

Harry  M.  Gregier,  Beta  ’23,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

William  E.  Zimmerman,  Lambda  ’23,  109  E.  Main  St.,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

Charles  R.  Huff,  Lambda  ’26,  907  15th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Frank  Smith,  Alpha  D.  ’22,  210-214  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Urbana,  111. 
William  Wood,  Xi  To,  433  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Director  of  Finances — 

Earl  F.  Schoening,  Alpha  D.  ’21,  Suite  1000,  100  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Director  of  Scholarship — - 

Carl  Morrow,  Chi  D.  Fac.,  Washington  State  College,  Pullman,  Wash. 

At  Large — 

John  H.  Marchmont,  Theta  To,  4 West  43rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

S'  e ere  tary-T reasurer — 

Ralph  J.  Watts,  Alpha  '07,  742  E.  John  St.,  Appleton,  Wis. 

Alumni  Secretary — 

Raymond  G.  Lafean,  Mu  T9,  200  Frick  Building,  P.  O.  Box  1146,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Chaplain — 

Stewart  W.  Herman,  D.  D.,  Rho  D.  ’99,  121  State  St.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


THE  COURT 

Donald  H.  McLean,  Lambda  ’06,  Chancellor,  125  Broad  St.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Raymond  G.  Lafean,  Mu  T9,  Recorder,  200  Frick  Bldg.,  P.  O.  Box  1146,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Joseph  H.  Batt,  Lambda  T4,  Denrike  Bldg.,  1010  Vermont  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Alvin  T.  Burrows,  Lambda  ’03,  111  N.  Race  St.,  Urbana,  111. 

Walter  H.  Conley,  Beta  ’91,  c/o  Chase  Nat’l  Bank,  Park  Ave.,  and  65th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

William  A.  McIntyre,  Mu  ’04,  1616  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gilbert  J.  Morgan,  Eta  ’07,  Baltimore  Trust  Bldg.,  10  Light  St.,  Baltimore. 
Charles  H.  Ruedi,  Alpha  D.  T7,  137  E.  Main  St.,  Decatur,  111. 

George  J.  Vogel,  Gamma  ’91,  Torrington,  Conn. 


ENDOWMENT  FUND  TRUSTEES 

Leighton  P.  Stradley,  Mu  ’06,  Chairman,  1907  Packard  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 
Term  ends  1938. 

Karl  W.  H.  Scholz,  Ti,  Secretary,  Logan  Hall,  U.  of  Pa.,  Philadelphia. 
Term  ends  1940. 

Joseph  H.  Batt,  Lambda  T4,  401  Evans  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Term  ends  1936. 
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A — Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Adviser,  Philip  Smith,  Amherst,  Mass. 

B — Union,  201  Seward  PI.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Adviser,  John  A.  Beaumont,  Delmar,  N.  Y. 

r — Cornell,  702  University  Ave.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Adviser,  Herman  Diederichs,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

A — West  Virginia,  672  N.  High  St.,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Adviser,  D.  C.  Garrison,  229  Wilson  Ave.,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Z — C.C.N.Y.,  523  W.  138th  St.,  New  York  City 

Adviser,  Robert  J.  Delaney,  208  Wyckoff  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

H — Maryland,  Princeton  and  Dartmouth  Sts.,  College  Park,  Md. 
Adviser,  E.  B.  Daniels,  Univ.  of  Md.,  College  Park,  Md. 

1 —  Stevens,  810  Hudson  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Adviser,  Lester  A.  Mersfelder,  33  Cedar  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

K — Penn  State,  State  College,  Pa. 

Adviser,  Dr.  J.  Ben  Hill,  State  College,  Pa. 

A — George  Washington,  1822  Eye  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Adviser,  Pern  E.  Henninger,  National  Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

M — Pennsylvania,  3618  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Adviser,  Thomas  S.  Wilson,  4801  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

N — Lehigh,  406  Delaware  Ave.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Adviser,  Carl  A.  L.  Mitman,  1821  Ferry  St.,  Easton,  Pa. 

H — St.  Lawrence,  78  Park  St.,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

Adviser,  Chas.  E.  Bowers,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

O — M.I.T.,  487  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Adviser,  Robert  S.  Woodbury,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

n — Franklin  and  Marshall,  437  W.  James  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Adviser,  J.  Shober  Barr,  700  S.  W.  End  Ave.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

2 —  St.  John’s,  Campus,  Annapolis,  Md. 

T — Dartmouth,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Adviser,  John  Parker,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Y — Brown,  406  Brook  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Adviser,  joseph  H.  Cull,  270  Blackstone  Blvd.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

<J> — Swarthmore,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Adviser,  G.  Morton  Daller,  1718  Williams  Way,  Norristown,  Pa. 

X— Williams,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Adviser,  Edwin  K.  Bertine,  9 W.  Prospect  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

vk — University  Park,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  P.  O.  Box  1398,  University,  \ 

Adviser,  Dr.  D.  C.  Wilson,  U.  of  Va.,  University,  Va. 

O — California,  2438  Warring  St.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Adviser,  Franklin  C.  Palm,  2441  Haste  St.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Aa — Illinois,  1004  S.  Second  St.,  Champaign,  111. 

Adviser,  C.  A.  Webber,  508  W.  Vermont  St.,  Urbana,  111. 

Ba — Minnesota,  317  18th  Ave.,  S.E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Adviser,  Roswell  Rehnke,  639  Plymouth  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


rA — Iowa  State,  142  Gray  St.,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Adviser,  E.  F.  Graff,  525  Ash  Ave.,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Aa — Michigan,  1043  Baldwin  Ave.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Adviser,  P.  H.  Jeserich,  751  N.  University  Ave.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

EA — W.P.I.,  11  Dean  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Adviser,  E.  E.  Royal,  12  Dorothy  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

HA — Nevada,  737  Lake  St.,  Reno,  Nev. 

Adviser,  T.  L.  Withers,  Box  573,  Reno,  Nev. 

©a — Oregon  Agricultural  College,  14th  and  Jackson  Sts.,  Corvallis,  Ore. 

Adviser,  Samuel  H.  Graf,  306  S.  8th  St.,  Corvallis,  Oregon. 

IA — Kansas  State,  1630  Humboldt,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

Adviser,  Maurice  C.  Moggie,  Kansas  State  College,  Manhattan,  Kans. 

KA — Georgia  Tech,  768  Spring  St.,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Adviser,  Henry  M.  Powell,  408  Healy  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Aa — University  of  Washington,  4536  18th  Ave.,  N.E.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Adviser,  C.  Marc  Miller,  414  University  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

MA — Montana,  ion  Gerald  Ave.,  Missoula,  Mont. 

Adviser,  Thos.  C.  Spaulding,  University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  Mont. 

Na — Stanford  University,  Lomita  Dr.  and  Mayfield  Ave.,  Stanford,  Calif. 

Adviser,  D.  R.  Nugent,  Menlo  Junior  College,  Menlo,  Calif. 

Ha — Tennessee,  1816  West  Cumberland  Ave.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Adviser,  T.  N.  Johnston,  226  Keith  Ave.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Oa — Alabama,  800  Tenth  St.,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

Adviser,  Dr.  S.  V.  McCall,  415  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

ITA — Ohio  State,  227  Fifteenth  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Adviser,  Ed.  S.  Drake,  Ohio  Union,  O.  S.  U.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PA — Gettysburg,  Gettysburg;  Pa. 

Adviser,  Wm.  C.  Waltemyer,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

5A — Nebraska,  348  14th  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Adviser,  Gregg  J.  McBride,  1315  K.  St.,  Apt.  4,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

TA — Carnegie,  Box  300,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Adviser,  H.  E.  Ashworth,  1716  Hays  St.,  Swissdale,  Pa. 

YA — North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Adviser,  Robert  B.  Lawson,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

<£a — Kentucky,  21 1 E.  Maxwell  St.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Adviser,  A.  L.  Atchison,  Fayette  Bank  Bldg.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

XA — Washington  State,  Pullman,  Wash. 

Adviser,  Harry  O.  Kent,  319  Symons  Bldg.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

4^A — Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Adviser,  Louis  P.  Artau,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Oa — Southern  California,  844  W.  Adams  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Adviser,  Henry  Segretti,  340  E.  3rd  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

AT — Wesleyan,  Wesley  PI.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Adviser,  Oscar  A.  Nierendorf,  17  Rosedale  St.,  Wetherfield,  Conn. 

BT — Knox,  185  South  St.,  Galesburg,  111. 

Adviser,  Chas.  J.  Adamec,  1190  Becker  Ave.,  Galesburg,  111. 

rT — South  Carolina,  Box  67,  Uni.  of  S.  Carolina,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Adviser,  J.  E.  Norwood,  615  Pickens  St.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

AT — Purdue,  216  Waldron  St.,  West  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Adviser,  Fred  E.  Robbins,  Route  1,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
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ALUMNI  CLUBS 


AMHERST — Secretary,  Philip  H.  Smith,  Amherst,  Mass. 

BALTIMORE — Secretary.  Mason  C.  Albrittain,  408  Lexington  Bldg. 

Luncheon,  Thursdays,  Engineers’  Club,  12 130  p.  m. 

BIRMINGHAM — Secretary.  Charles  W.  Millican,  Jr..  216  Woodland  Ave.,  Home- 
wood,  Ala.  Dinner,  first  Wednesday,  Bankhead  Hotel. 

BOSTON — Geo.  P.  Rupert,  Jr.,  470  Atlantic  Ave..  Boston,  Mass.  Secretary, 
I.  Chenery  Salmon,  463  Commonwealth  Ave.  Call  Salmon  for  meeting  place. 

CHICAGO — Secretary,  Beverly  B.  Rich,  332  S.  Michigan  Ave. 

Luncheon,  Tuesdays,  Interfraternity  Club,  106  S.  Wabash. 

COLUMBUS — Ed.  S.  Drake,  Ohio  Union,  O.  S.  C.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

DETROIT — President,  J.  A.  Barger,  2112  Union  Guardian  Bldg. 

Luncheon,  first  Monday,  Harmonie  Society,  267  Grand  River  Ave. 

KNOXVILLE — President.  Thos.  N.  Johnston,  226  Keith  Ave.  Secretary,  Thos.  B. 
Smith,  1907  Lake  St. 

MILWAUKEE— Secretary,  W.  J.  Koehler,  4664  N.  Morris  Blvd. 

MINNESOTA — Secretary,  R.  B.  Rehmke,  4733  Abbott  Ave.,  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Luncheon,  Wednesdays,  Andrews  Hotel. 

NASHVILLE — President,  A.  J.  Smith,  Jr.,  1136  Kirkland  Ave.,  Nashville.  Secre- 
tary, E.  B.  Harvill.  Centerville,  Tenn. 

NEW  YORK — Secretary,  Albert  G.  Rich,  55  W.  44th  St. 

Dinner,  Tuesdays,  6 p.  m.,  55  W.  44th. 

PHILADELPHIA — President,  G.  Lloyd  Wilson,  474  Gerhard  St.,  Roxborough, 
Philadelphia.  Secretary,  Samuel  K.  Phillips,  Packard  Bldg..  Philadelphia. 
Dinner,  first  Tuesday  at  Mu  Chapter  House. 

PITTSBURGH — Secretary,  Wm.  J.  Brisbin,  1920  Newmeyer  St.,  Swissvale,  Pa. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON — President,  John  Janzik,  Embassy  Apts.,  20th  and 
Flanders,  Portland. 

SAN  FRANCISCO — Secretary,  Robert  R.  Porter,  647  Seventh  Ave. 

Luncheon,  first  Wednesdays,  Dick’s  Tavern,  1 Spring  St.,  at  12:15  p.  m. 

SEATTLE — Secretary,  C.  Marc  Miller,  808  American  Bank  Bldg. 

Luncheon,  Fridays  at  12,  College  Club. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA — Secretary,  T.  D.  Calk,  2210  Divine  St.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA— Harold  Viault,  14442  Valley  Vista  Blvd,  Van  Nuys, 
Calif.  Business  meeting,  first  Tuesdays,  6:30  p.  m.  University  Club. 

SPOKANE — Secretary.  R.  C.  Long,  No.  E.  1024-38^  St. 

Dinner,  third  Monday,  University  Club,  6:15  p.  m,  lunch  Tuesdays,  Rockaway 
Cafe. 

VERMONT— Barre,  Vt. 

WASHINGTON — Secretary,  J.  Harold  Stehman,  420  Lorcum  Lane,  Cherrydale,  Va. 

WASHINGTON  ETA — Secretary,  J.  Philip  Schaefer,  c/o  Potomac  Elec.  Power 
Co,  10th  and  E.  Sts,  N.  W„  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dinner,  first  Mondays,  Lambda  Chapter  House. 

WESTERN  MONTANA — Mulford  Crutchfield,  140  E.  Broadway,  Missoula,  Mont. 


I I I 

Fraternity  men  and 
women  are  proud  to 
wear  their  BALFOUR 
BADGE,  taking  pride 
in  the  beauty  of  its 
design  and  its  fine  craftsmanship  . . . 

. . . taking  pride,  too,  that  it  will  ever  be 
bright  as  the  years  go  by,  with  the  added 
character  and  richness  of  fraternity  tradi- 
tions and  associations. 


D I 


The  well-known  quality  of  Balfour  insignia 
is  the  highest  standard  of  comparison — in 
this  we  take  great  pride. 


AND 


j cy 


There’s  a joy  in  fra- 
ternity life  well  lived — 
a verve  and  gaiety 
which  you  will  remem- 
ber and  treasure  in  the 
years  to  come  after  col- 
lege is  over. 


Sole  Official  Jeweler  to  <b  2 K 

L.  G. 

B ALT  C LJ  B 

CCMP/iNy 


Let  us  help  you  to  enjoy  your  chapter  social 
affairs  and  your  dances.  Here  Balfour 
favors  will  make  the  occasion  one  long  to  be 
remembered. 

A set  of  Balfour  Party  Plans  give  decora- 
tion and  favor  suggestions  to  make  your 
party  clever  and  unique. 

WHAT’S  NEW  IN  FAVORS 


Mirror  Mesh  Bracelet Page  45 

Scotty  Pencil  Stand Page  46 

Camera  Compact Page  31 

Jail  Dance  Bracelet Page  48 


Illustrated  in  the 

1935  BALFOUR 
BLUE  BOOK 


Attleboro 


Massachusetts 


Write  today  for  your  copy! 


